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ETONIAN. 



N^ VI. 



t%e l^tng of duti0. 



SCENE— THE CLUB-ROOM. 

THE PRESIDENT PROLOGUIZES FROM THE CHAIR. 

I LOVE Variety ; no Book 

From we obtains a second look. 

In which I vainly seek to find 

This Salt, this Pepper of the mind : 

And ought that saYoars of precision. 

Of sameness, or of repetition, 

With more than Editorial hate 

I scorn, detest, abominate. 

JErgOf whereas the Reader knows 

That Yolome I. began in prose ; 

I think 111 change my note this time — 

And — ^Volnme 11. begins in rhyme. 

My friends— I Yote him Prosy qoite. 

Who speaks one word of Prose to-night. 

{Members testtfy astaniehment, 0*Cofmor operis His mouth wide — Muuprawe 
ihius his close — Lozell nods with assent — Burton with drowsinesses-Oakley 
takes out his tabletSf and appears to he working hard.) 

Montgomery. ** I Ioyc to hear a clever rhymer rhyming 

In learned measure^ eloquent and strong! 

Golightly. "I love to hear a faulty timer timing 

His horrid cadence, dissonant and wrong! 

Montgomery. *^ Good Poetry's the noblest thing on Earth ! ** 

GoUghtlyi " Bad is a strong Provocative to mirth ; 

And, when a fool is sentimentalizing,'' — 

SterUng. " Order ! the worthy President is rising.' 

Courtenay, ** My friends ! I need not dwell upon 

The vast success of Volume I ; 
Suffice it, that its tout ensemble 
Has made our worst revilers tremble ; 
Xhat Censure owns at last she's wrong. 
And Scandal almoit hold* ber toiifve. 
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O'Connor. 

SwMume, 

Oaklev. 

Neshit. 

Chorus, 
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0*Connor. " 



Howbeit, midst oar wreath of bays, 
There sprout somo 

BRAMBLES OF DISPRAISE ; 

Which, when the precious leaves, we snatch, 
Inflict a nost deHfhtftil sorateh t 
Too soft to make us cry about it— 
And — we might go to sleep without it. 
Here is a * Seaex/ coM and grare. 
Quite puzzled by the Knight ana Knave; 
And thinking that it's all ' aJUnn' 
About Mur PwhUshes a»A 9§m> 
Then here's a little note from ' Jessy/ 
Who * can't abide that Sober Essay t ' 

* 4 ]EflP«!^-fom: tMttks, 'iMi toit Wi f^ 

Tk diak Is the ^fern^lar ; 

Our Muse goes limping on a patten, 

Whene'er she's running after Latin. 

* Amiens' ia^tn asoiistroiits pique 

Because he isn't ' up to Greek.' " 

As Qerasd aaid^ Ijbaotec 4nf , 
Och I sure it's very clear, oh ! 

Non intelligibilia 
Sed teteltsetBai feroi'' 
*' Order ! order I a Bull, a Bull !" 
'' I'd knock you down^biQJt my moirth ii| fitf V 

" I diflbr." 

M' |g(]0«i beep '*' 

<' Silence » Inrii to. theiChairmMi f'^^fiVNir /; • 
My head feels a suet of a dlaoisesa, 

I've wrlttea awi speka till ft anftes ; 
So before we prmwAtooorb«^ies9, — 
We'll iiMdi tUa dMA of 

I love a 9teak f— proudly it «wee]^s along; 
Wkether th» kitchen bsoiletbl* or frieth, 
And Panstexa tell HiatofteatiaMa il; orieth,, 

*Chaiioei^e4! Ghaaoer!^— HewaaLordofsoiig 

In Blitain ! Wrapt in doublet and in rhyme, 
Be walkMlthe dear MetropbHs, and tasted 
Of meats mnltigei|0tt9, bak'd,.breird, and basted ;. 

ThQ. Bijda qC TaiKams i& tfiat aoeient time. 

1 wish^ that I Qonld liiyiiia lika him of old^ 
1^ wish. that I canl4 oat the food he eat ; — 
Btot sta^ nialtav for yoo want a whet ; 

Ho veadorfs ttWd^Uhe* steaks are getting coldf 

Stopib fomj^owBy and for the readei^s, sake; 

Batch! Ftai very. martial t^a«st(if^!'' 
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Golighthf. 



The Kin§i^€hih. 

'* PerinlI»yottlfaia::3K>«rveiMde^ftflmHiet; 
I'm Mnrji fat jmt l-^-^iil vpow il ! 
¥•» bmmi't got A rlvymiBg phka, 
Ani doB'i ImcMr wkpue »S#tfiit« ift 
Toa ought to talk of M«!f M^ Jmw,i 
Mavy^ aiMl M«m; tffttf the Moon, 
fail montisit ah^bgnnp in tl9 «toll^ 
And g:vrep » hsBt of iniikHBel,> 
Etatoge nfon » tili||^ed fuety 
A rock, a min, or the dea, 
CkMeMl«d»^0lth sMttethiog energetic, 
Ot a naaA toueh ef tfae^ pathetic^ 
Tbiaiathe wa^, oaistaken Ml 
Voi wrke^Iike^ Geraad-<-M>f nrjFseif ! 

*^ Oh ! Charfes ! — who said yon were a dance ? 
I heard jro» read it sonnet oaoe^ 
And reMy I was so enohaBfied,. 
With altyoa said, and all yoa chBaiited,^ 
That home I hurried in delight. 
And saeitfe>do)Wii4ttthasC6tto( w#lte 
A littl& thing the Club shall 



SONNET TO Mit. BELLAMY. 



Ckorut, 



> Burton. 



" Oh ! I am wear^ of thjr nunstrelsy ^ 

Thou dkf^Bt tho duttdk witte siuiha rihiaisy gripe 

And (stradafngjitin thy throat's discrifdaiit pipe) 
Famhlest^ apdiiimWest on sadismaUf * ; 

Evermofe dramrllBg a dnlF sleepy s^lt, 
J^ke tbattiie oldCdw died of. Cl:ti6]|t Itord i 

What baTel done^: that tboa) woakii^si^ye me sliare 
That poor Cow's fate ? Twere not H fftsk too hare 1 

(So t might 'spape the torture c^tThy lay) 

To read ihe PM}otCami6r;:dt^}$y day^ 
To my deaf graiidam. Oh'! I coixld^ eudiire, 

Methinks, of harsh and grating sion^s^to die, 
So hut thy 3ong were spared^ and li* wdie sai^ 

Bbllamy, thou' wonld'st not chajDntiiiy elegy.** 

** Brayo! tii»SoBoeto(i9DMieis4^>»^1kiiet)ir 
Talk now of yow Orpbea»aiijd licmr! *^ 

*' I vew and^deoUure thatiifgalmiMC ai^el#v«r 
As mine omtbe^MBSvAdiiiififtdi \'^ 
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Chams, '5 Bravo— Golightly's the poet to plekse ; '' 
Neshit, " May I never drink beer if he's not ! " 

Chorus, '^ Loaded and prim'd with such verses as these, 

Namber VI. will go off like a shot V 
Bellamy. « Libel and felony ! '' 

Golightly. " Zoonds ! Mr. Bellamy ! *' 

BeUamy, ** How can I sit with this base charlatan ? " 
Golightly, ** Lord ! I'm afraid that his sisters he'll tell o' me ! " 
Bellamy. '* Mr. Golightly shall find I'm a man ! '' 
O'Connor. " Mnrder and tnrf ! " 
Bellamy. " How 111 cat and assassinate ! 

Mr. Golightly shall smart for it soon ! " 
O^Coitnor. *' Nate Mr. Bellamy, don't be so passionate ! " 
Bellamy. '* Ignorant blockhead I FU write a Lampoon!'' 
(^xit in a passion ! — All the Members much appalled.) 

Courienay. '' My friends ! yonr spirits seem indeed 

In most nnusoal excitation ; 
To cool them, I'll proceed to read 

ARTICLES IN PREPARATION. 

1\70 bits of Prose from F. Golightly ; 
One ' On the Art of Dancing Lightly ; ' 
Ona ' On the Sense of Homer's Particles'—" 

Cfolightly. ** Two very neat and clever Articles ! " 

Courtenay. " ' Reflections upon Human Troubles ; ' 
' A Dissertation upon Bubbles ; ' 
' Remarks upon the Fight of Ramillies ; ' 
' The Art of Cookery for Families ; ' 

* Biography of Mr. Wastle ; ' 

And ' Stanzas on Caernarvon Castle ;' 

* A Country Sabbath,' neatly penn'd 
By BeUamy, our departed friend ; 

* The Power of Steam ;' * A Tale of Bradgelah !' 

* Pleasure ; ' * Good Night ;' * Old Boots ; ' * The 

Bachelor.' 
Lastly some Greek and Roman stories. — 
I've burnt ' Sir Francis on the Tories,' 
As also ' Martial's Ode to Paint : ' 
It has much humour, dry and quaint. 
And there are pretty verses in't ; 
But I must give the youth a hint. 
That, when he wishes to be Lyrical, 
He ought n^t to affect Satirical." 

Chorus, " Bravo ! Bravo ! look how it grows ! 
Beautiful bundle of verse and prose 1 
Jester and Moralist, oh they come, 
Poet and Sage, at the beat of our drum ; 
Puddings of precept, and pickings of pun. 
Solid and syllabub, wisdom and fun. 
Hurry and scorry Uiey tumble in — 
Poor Mr. Comtenay is up to the chin ! 
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How can the merry Etoman fail, 
Blest with these writers'^ — 

NeshU. « And blest with this ale ! " 

Oakley, ^* While the Club's io sach good humour, I^m Tory sorry to 

shock it ; 
Bat IVe received an insult, which I really can^t possibly pocket : 
Mr. Swinburne himself will allow that Fve good reason 
To prefer against him a charge, amounting to 

HIGH TREASON. 

Mr. Gerard, yonVe got a smile on your face, as much as to tell 

That Vm but an indifferent rhymer, but that I know yery well. 

And I should be glad to tell my story in prose, if I might. 

Only, as there's nothing of the kind to be spoken here to-night, 

I most say what I have to say in verse, as well as I am able ; — 

Well then, here^s Mr. Swinburne a-spilling all the tea upon my table, 

And making a mess and a slop with his impertinent hand. 

Because he wants to paint the situation where Troy us'd to stand ; 

And though I care a great deal more about my butter and toast. 

Than about tntf m^ and all his abominable host. 

Yet here he persists in spurting hot water upon my cheek. 

And, which is my detestation, quoting a bushel of Greek. 

And, ' here's the river Simois, and here's Xanthus,' says he. 

As if either of them ever ran with Mr.Welghf s best tea ; 

And here's * Achilles and his Myrmidons.' I think if s very harsh 

To clap Achilles and all his soldiers into a great boiling marsh ; 

And though I tell him to be quiet, as loud as I can bawl, 

It seems that he thinks me a blockhead, {Hear! hear!) for he don't 

mind me at all. 
Therefore, as I don't like to be in this manner defied, 
I pray that the President will immediately decide, 
Whether the rights of Members are to be protected, ^r whether 
Mr. Swinburne is to go on upsetting propriety, teacups, and Trojans, 

all together." 

Swinburne, '' Larga quidem, Drance, semper tibi copia fandi — " 

Oakley. *^ If you talk any more lingo, you'll be fin'd and that 

won't be so handy •" 

Swinbume, *^ I scorn to talk English where Latin won't be heard. 

And if I mayn't answer him classically, I won't answer a 
single word." 

Courienay, ** Guilty, guilty, the case is clear." 

Musgraoe, *' The Swinburne coach is upset, I fear." 

Caurtenay, *' To give the Judges no defence 
Argues or guilt, or insolence ; 
Be it the first, or be it the last. 
Dread is the doom that must now be past.*' 

Chorus. '< Guilty, guilty, the case is clear." 

OMey, *' Mr. Courtenay, and Gentlemen, I think you're decidedly 

wrong here, 
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I differ from yoa in most — ntfwi, md I dUfer ttmm fvm im this ; 
Ton sajr Mr. Swinborne is gail4y -.^^num wImA If I dMi^ think he is?*' 



Chorm» 4/kMtifymgMs$mMmni.) 

** OkiEmdl dMjfcmBv^f 

Oh Lord ! no I never ! 
Tilt m&ifHt wmM fSBfiit, ^e indlotoMnidrawtt { 

JAt « (enifiodobild, 

Mr. OttUtf grovy MUd, 
Peregrine's mock'd, and the charge withdrawn ! *' 

OMey. '* Chairman and King, 

I melt BO aach thfiigi 
Wfitnaeu tbia ahoadog and= tMntt dtanra! " 

Chonu, ** Jou'yc gone In your uw^ 

Too fiftr to go backy 
V^^tpnuo's mock*4y and the 

Oakley, ** I dont wish or fnteiid to transgress any proper tolei, 

B«t I cttB*t help obserring that yeci^e altogether a 
parcel of fools.'' 

Omrttmi^, « It's s&sj late ! " 

(yOnmor, '* Let's have another cup ! ** 

Monigomery. '' And sing a song/' 

Bwrtaiu ** By way of * Sumtmg Up^ ? "' 

Chrufp '* Late Is the BTening ! husbM is the song, 

l^riendly Etonians—bealtb, and good nitiiit! 
Be your fame and your ' Articles' eqaaHyTon|^ ! 
Be jonr Aio and yoor Genins equally bright/' 

The M«lliber# boated carmen ioc^ 

As sweet as linnet or canary ; 
The Glab adjonm'd at Six o'clock, 

(Signed,) 

BldHARP HOOGSONt 

ILfiVI VHil jp« 
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THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER. 

Far'ewell to the Hero, whose chivalrous name 
Bade the land of his fathers rise highest in fame ; 
Farewell, Macedonia^ to all that was dear ; 
Farewell to thy glory's unbroken career. 
The Triumphs of Empire have fled with a breath. 
And the Day-star of Conquest is faded in death. 
With the soul that once gave thee command over all. 
With the arm that upheld thee, proud Land, thou must fall ; 
For the Spirit that wanned thee for ever hadi flown, 
And left thee to weep o'er his sepulchre's stone. 

Time was that the lightning, which erst used to play 
From yon eyeball that glares with a powerless ray. 
Would have flash'd through the din, and the tumult of fight. 
As the meteor gleams 'mid the darkness of night. 
Time waa, that yon arm would have dealt out the blow 
With the thunderbolt's force on the helm of the foe ; 
And Fancy might think, as the blood-reeking crest 
Of the King and the Warrior shone high o'er the rest. 
That the God of the battle was goading his car 
Through the ranks of the vanquish'd, £e tide of the war. 
Time was, — but those glories have long passed away. 
Like the breeze of the North o'er the sea-rufiled spray; 
Like the rose-bud of Summer they died in their bloom. 
And Memory pauses to weep o'er their doom. 

Oh ! Fiend of Ambition, look down on die shame 
That has darkened the ray of thy Votary's fame ; 
And blush to confess that in yon low estate 
Lies the remnant of all that was mighty and great. 
And shook not the world, and its kingdoms with dread ? 
And quail'd not the sky as the parting life fled ? 
And fell not the Hero where nations pursued. 
In the heat of the battle, the toil of the feud r 
Did no prodigy herald die last dying pain. 
As his breath ebb'd away o'er the millions of slain ? 

Now, joy to ye, Thebans, whose heart's blood bedew'd 
The desolate soil, where thine altars had stood ! 
Thou, Genius of Persia ! look down from thy throne. 
The battle is won, and the proud are o'erthrown ; 
And the Spirit of Valour, the bosom of Fire, 
That grasp'd at the world in its headlong desire^ 
Unworthy the fame of the Deified Brave, 
Has sunk like the dastard luxurious slave. 
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Weep, Macedon, weep, o'er thine Hero's decay. 

Weep, Macedon ! skve of a foreigner'? sway ; 

Give a tear and a frown to the page of thy story. 

That tells of the darkness that shrouded his glory ; 

And lament that his deeds were unable to save 

The son of thy love from so lowly a grave. 

C. B. 



ON THE WRITINGS OF JAMBS MONTGOMERY. 

The true spirit of criticism, as well as of poetry, has revived 
in our days.; and when that spirit had once developed itself, it 
was not to be supposed that so fair and extensive, as well as 
peculiarly interesting a field for its exercise as that of modem 
poetry, should remain long unoccupied. Accordingly, it has 
been the fortune of our great contemporaries to have their 
characteristic excellencies illustrated, and the interior sources of 
those excellencies developed, by minds more or less qualified for 
the task, — ^minds of various capacity, and which have exerted^them- 
selves in very different ways, but all endued with a deep sense of 
the beautiful in poetry, and a power of embodying that sense in 
words. Of good criticism, indeed, as of other good things, we 
may have too much ; and we are almost tempted to wish, that, 
like the Dutch in their Spice Islands, we could consume one 
half of the precious commodity, in order to make the rest more 
valuable. I only mention this circumstance, however, as exo- 
nerating me from pursuing the track in which so many maturer 
and more highly-endowed intellects are engaged ; and as justifying 
me in confining my efforts to those little neglected comers of our 
contemporary Bterature, which, while the circumstance of their 
being yet untouched renders the task of dieir explorer more easy, 
may also, from the comparatively contracted grasp of mind which 
is required for their survey, appear more suited to the humble 
capacities of ** The Etonian." 

I mean not, however, to intimate, tbat the vnitings of James 
Montgomery have escaped the notice of the censors. It will be 
remembered that his earliest publication was the object of a 
severe criticism in the Edinburgh Review. This was answered 
by a just and spirited article in the Quarterly, which, from its 
style, appears to be the production of an individual, eminent for 
his efficient and unpretending patronage of youthful merit; an 
individual whose warm benevolence, no less than his unsullied 
integrity, his abilities, and his extraordinary learning, will be held 
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in honourable remembrance, i¥hen the clamour, which die spirit 
of party and his own indiscretion have raised against him, shall 
have died away. Since that period, however, "though the popu- 
larity of Montgomery, before considerable, has continued, or even 
increased^ I am not aware of the appearance of any adequate 
critique on his writings, nor have I seen his name mentioned by 
any of the modem critics, except occasionally in a census of our 
whole poetical population, or as one of a particular class of 
writers. Feeling, therefore, as I sincerely do, my incompetency 
to the task of a regular review, and declining any such attempt, 
I yet presume to hope that a summary of such detached remarks 
as have occurred to me on the writings of the audior now before 
me may not be unacceptable to ^^ The Etonian ; " and, in the 
retrospective view of his various works which this will include, I 
may be permitted to make my most copious quotations from the 
last vcdume, as being less generally known than the rest. 

It is more easy to comprehend than to define the peculiar 
g^us of a writer; and that of Montgomery, though inferior in 
magnitude to those of most of his contemporaries, is sufficiently 
original. The character of his mind seems to be rather that of 
delicacy than of strength ; * combining with a keen perception of 
the beauty inherent in the milder feelings of our nature, a power 
of embodying that beauty in language. There is a feminine 
beauty in his compositions, as well as a feminine weakness ; and 
their effect, if I may be permitted to use a fanciful illustration, 
resembles the " sweet influences " of the evening star. All objects 
appear to him, through the medium of his own imagination, 
invested with a certain tender brilliancy peculiarly his own, and to 
which I have seen nothing exactly similar elsewhere. The 
Quarterly Reviewer happily compares him to Klopstock ; but in 
his temper and sentiments, as displayed in his writings, he bears 
more resemblance to Cowper than to any other writer that I know. 
Differing firom him in kind and degree of talent, almost as much 
as it is possible for one genuine poet to differ from another, he 
has all his delicacy, timidity, and acuteness of feeling, his high 
moral lone, his patriotic warmth, his enthusiastic love of nature, 
and his heartfelt and affectionate respect for the female sex. Like 
Cowper, too, a tinge of melancholy pervades his writings ; but it 
is nothing more than a tinge : its effect is like a gentle shade 
diffused over all his works, chastening, and solemnizing, and re- 
sembling that so beautifully described in the picture of his 

antediluvian heroine : — 

• 

• It I9 of his poetry I speak. I have beard tbat his ocdmloiial artitles iil 
The Sh^ld Iris (of which he is joint editor) are characterised by a vigour wUcb 
is not visible lo his poetns. Of this I eannot j udge. 
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** Time had but touch'd her form to finer grace, 
Tears had but shed their favours on her face, 
While secret love, and unrewarded truth, 
Lilce cold clear dew upon the rose of youth, 
Gave to the springing flower a chasten'd bloom, 
And shut from rifling winds its coy perfume/' 

Another feature of resemblance between Cowper and his sue-' 
cessor is that which distinguishes the latter from all his contem- 
porary poets — his peculiar religious system^ which I allude to on 
account of the influence which it exerts upon his writings. It 
must be allowed that this system is, in some parts at leasts 
highly favourable to poetry. The sublime purity, and, if I may 
so speak, absoluteness of its moral precepts, the devotional feeling 
which it inculcates, and the mysterious beauty which it throws 
around the most ordinary things, when viewed in its own light, 
are among its poetical features. We may observe everywhere, in 
the writings of our author, how a familiarity with religious subjects 
tinges the stream of the imagination, and converts the feelings of 
the mind and the beauties of nature into reflections and remem- 
brances of the " things unseen." To him the graces and glories 
of creation appear invested with an awful sanctity ; she is, as it 
were, a chaste and transcendently beautiful bride, separate and 
consecrated to one. Amidst scenes which, to another mind, 
would suggest classical or romantic recollections, he is reminded 
of the marvellous histories and the sublime theology of Scripture. 

•* O'er eastern mountains seen afar. 

With golden splendor, rose the morning star, 

As if an Angel-centinel of night, 

From earth to heaven, had winged his homeward flight, — 

Glorious at first, but lessening by the way. 

And lost insensibly in higher day." 

** The smiling Star, that lights the world to rest, 
WalkM in the rosy gardens of the west. 
Like Eve erewhile, through Eden's blooming bowers, 
A lovelier star amidst a heaven of flowers." 

*' From the east the moon with doubtful gleams 

Now tipt the hills, now glanced athwart the streams ; 
Till, darting through the clouds her beauteous eye. 
She open'd all the temple of the sky." 

— '* Oft o'er these cliffs the transient storm 

And partial darkness lower. 

While yonder summits far away 

Shine sweetly through the gloom, 

Like glimpses of eternal day 

Beyond the tomb." 

* In like manner, the charms and enjoyments of domestic life 
acauire a new and nameless endearment, when consecrated by 
religion; and the cause of liberty assumes additional digni^ 
from the express interposition of the God of Justice in its behalf. 
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And even where the effect of an habitual communion Mrith reli- 
gious thoughts and feelings is not thus palpable, it may be dis- 
cerned in its collateral manifestations, pervading the whole of the 
writer's moral system, and diffusing a visible purity and benevo- 
lence wherever it extends. Even his melancholy se^ms transmuted 
by its influence ; deep and perennial as its springs appear to he, 
it never darkens into despondence or repining ; the spmt of hope, 
and thankfulness, and humble rejoicing, is perpetually breakmg 
forth through the incumbent gloom, 



Taming the dasky veil 



Into a substance glorious as her own. 

We are reminded of Cowper's description of David .in the 
Wilderness : — 

** Hear the sweet accents of bis tonefal voice. 
Hear him, o'erwheloi'd with sorrow, yet rejoice ; 
No womanish or wailing grief has part, 
No, not a moment, in his royal heart ; 
^is manly music, snch as martyrs make, 
Suffering with gladness for a Saviour's sake/^ 

Whether these advantages may not be counterpoised by features 
of a different nature ; whether the influence of this particular 
system may not be such as to produce an habitual timidity of 
mind, unfavourable to the full developement of the faculties ; or 
whether, from a certain austerity and over-scrupulousness, it may 
not circumscribe the poet unnecessarily in his choice of subjects, 
and hang a dead weight upon his imagination ; are points which 
I do not feel myself qualified to discuss, and which, indeed, 
I have not time to enter upon ; although they form part, as I 
think, of a curious and interesting subject. 

I had prepared to survey the poems before me in various 
other points of view ; my time, however, allows me only to advert 
in general to what I have more than once noticed already, the 
noble tenor of his sentiments, in which he has proved himself no 
unworthy successor of the eminent reformer in poetry and poetical 
morals, with whom I have in some respects compared him. 
He has truly said of himself, 

" No !— to the generous Bard belong 
Diviner themes and purer song : 
— To hail Religion from above, 
Descending in the form of Love« 
And pointing through a world of strife 
The narrow way that leads to life : 
— To pour the balm of heavenly rest 
Through Sorrow's agonizing breast ; 
With Pity^s tender arms embrace 
The orphans of a kindred race; 
And in one zone of concord bind 
The lawless spoilers of mankind : 
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— ^To sisg in nambers boldly free 
Tbe wars and woes of liberty ; 
The glory of her triumphs tell. 
Her nobler saffering when she fell, 
Girt with the phalanx of the braye, 
Or widow'd on the patriot^s graYO, 
Which tyrants tremble to pass by, 
Ev^n on the car of Victory. 

These are the Bard's snblimest views, 
The angel-visions of the Mnse, 

That o'er his morning slumbers shine ; • 

These are his themes, — and these were mine." 

Mr. Montgomery's first publication, '* The Wanderer of Swit- 
zerland," was written to commemorate the gallant resistance of the 
Swiss patriots to the aggressions of revolutionary France ; and is 
an instance of that true consistency, common to our author with 
many greater men, who, like him, were in early youth seduced 
into an acquiescence in the great delusion of the world. With 
this poem I am not ashamed to own myself almost totally 
unacquainted; having perused it at an age when I was in- 
capable of understanding its beauties, and having never since 
re-perused it. From my indistinct recollections, however, and 
the opinions of others, I gather that it was brilliant, animated^ 
and enthusiastic, overflowing with high-wrought sentiment and 
youthful tenderness, and all the luxuriances of heart and intel- 
lect, which characterise the productions of a poet whose genius 
is not yet fully developed. The *' Edinburgh Review " entitled 
it *' a mixture of the epic, lyric, and dramatic ;" this is a des- 
cription which would more aptly apply to Milman's ** Samor ;" 
it is certain, however, that Montgomery's strong lyrical propen- 
sities, as in the case of Campbell's " Gertrude of Wyoming," 
gave a tinge to his narrative style. As a lyrical writer, indeed, 
he is supenor to almost all his contemporaries. Of this the poems 
annexed to the " Wanderer of Switzerland '^ give signal proofs ; 
to these, however, as to the work itself, I can only at present 
refer my readers. 

His next poem, *' The West Indies," was written on occasion 
of the abolition of the slave trade. This work will be best cha- 
racterized by observing, that those who read it with the express 
purpose of being pleased, will be greatly disappointed, but that if 
read as a task, it will afford them much gratification ; seeing that 
the pleasures which we meet with in the performing of a labori- 
ous duty, are to us so much clear gain, and have accordingly the 
more effect. Its great deficiency is a want of plan, and a con- 
sequent want of interest ; it has less the air of a system than of a 
succession of parts. Its descriptions are brilliant, its language 
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gk>«dag jeveu to extravagance^ and its sentiments gjenerotts^ 
t&ougb perhaps tinged slightly with ultra-philanthropy. The 
poem« suuiexed to it are among his most beautiful compositions. 
^JTbe '^ Harp of Sorrow," somewhat resembling in the thought 
the first of the Anacreontic Odes^ and which is equally appropriate 
as a preface to the rest, is a fine expression of mdividiisd feeling* 
We extract two stanzas on the .Slolian harp : — 

'< Thas o'er the light iEolian lyre 

The winds of dark November stray. 
Touch the quick nerve of every wire, 
And on its magic palses play ; — 

Till all the air around, 

Mysterious murmurs £11, 
A strange bewildering dream of sound, 

Most heavenly sweet, — yet mon? dIuI still/' 

I must also recommend to my readers an exquisite little piece 
entitled, "A Walk in Spring ;" '' The Dial ;^' " Bolehill Trees ;" 
a fine ballad on the Loss of the Britannia; and a poem on 
the death of a young lady; who, in her last illness^ had been 
soothed by the perusal of his poems. One of these pieces, 
** The MolehSl," bears a strong resemblance, in the idea, to a 
piece of Barry ComwaU's, called " The Dream ;'' in each the 
poet calls up, in imagination, the forms and scenes in past 
history, on which his mind has been accustomed to dwell ; and 
the contrast is curious. One surveys the '* noighty past" through 
a medium like that of a cheerful and lightsom^e summer morning ; 
to the other, the view seems overshaded by a calm and gentle 
twilight. One calls up the shades of olden love, and beauty, and 
mirth, the wood nymphs, and youthful gods, and festive monarchs, 
and heroes who lost all the world for fove : the other evokes the 
legislators, and patriots, and inventors, and poets of cid time; 
and if he deviates from his own course it is in his own way : — 



** With moonlight softness Helenas oharms 
Break through the speetred gloom.' 



w 



The one, when once his vision of life, and joy, and beauty is 
broken by a sound of terror, wakes and sleeps no more; his 
view is bounded by the sprightly and happy world before him : 
the other, as the " vision of the tomb" dissolves, looks beyond — 
his thoughts revert to his own immortal hopes and fears, and he 
concludes in a strain of pensive hope and humble triun^h. 

The " World before the Flood" is, we think, the first of 
Montgomery's performances. The subject is happy ; it is con- 
nected with high and beautiful associations ; the age of the 
patriarchs, as has been well observed, is one golden age; the 
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beau ideal of simplicity and happiness ; and the spirit of gentle- 
ness and affection which the poet has breathed through all his 
delineations of the domestic life of the patriarchs^ imparts to 
them a beauty which^ in its kind^ I know not that I have seen 
equalled. Southey sometimes approaches to it. The Second 
Canto» in particular, is one piece of chaste and delicious magic 
from beginning to end ; a consecrated fairy ground — a picture of 
innocent love, touched with an aerial tint^ which makes it the 
more enchanting. I shall quote the address to Twilight from 
the Sixth Canto : — 

'' I love tbee. Twilight ! as thy shadows roll, 
The calm of evening steals upon my soul. 
Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 
Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 
I love thee, Twilight ! for thy gleams impart 
Their dear, their dying influence to my heart, 
When o'er the harp of thought thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind, 
And Joy and Sorrow, as the spirit burns. 
And Hope and Memory sweep the chords by turns, 
While Contemplation, on seraphic wings. 
Mounts with the flame of sacrifice, and sings. 
Twilight ! I love thee ; let thy glooms increase 
Till every feeling, every pulse is peace ; 
Slow from the sky the light of day declines. 
Clearer within the dawn of glory shines, 
Revealing, in the hour of Nature's rest, 
A world of wonders in the Poet's breast : 
Deeper, O Twilight ! then thy shadows roll, 
An awful vision opens on my soul.'^ 

Among the poems subjoined, I am struck particularly with 
''The Peak Mountains/' "A Daughter to her Mother,'Vand 
" Departed Days.*' 

Of '* Greenland" I have scarce time to say any thing. In 
want of system, and an air of historical detail, it resembles *' The 
West Indies ;" but it contains many gorgeous descriptions of icy 
scenery, and sweet ' touches of domestic tenderness. The last 
Canto, which relates the destruction of the Colony of East 
Greenland by a succession of calamities, is one rapid succes- 
sion of magnificent and mournful phantasms — the glories of 
Nature being introduced, as it were, to throw a splendid pall 
round the departing hopes of man. The poem opens thus : — 

'* The moon is watching in the sky ; the stars 
Are swiftly wheeling on their golden cars ; 
Ocean, outstretcht with infinite expanse. 
Serenely slumbers in a glorious trance ; 
The tide, o'er which no troubling spirits breathe* 
Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath ; 
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Where, poised as m tibe cestre of a sphere, 
A ship abore and ship below appear ; 
A doable image, pictored on the deep. 
The vessel o'er its shadow seems to sleep ; 
Yet, like the host of heaven, that never rest, 
With evanesoent motion to the w«at. 
The pageant glides throarii loneliness and night. 
And leaves behind a rippung wake of light/' 

Tl|e concluding lines in the following description of a Moravian 
lettlement strike us as of extrelne beauty :-«-- 

" Soon, homes of humble form, and structure rude, 
Raised sweet society in solitude : 
And the lorn traveller there, at fall of night. 
Could trace from distant hills the spangled light. 
Which now from many a cottage wudow streamed. 
Or in full glory round the chapel beamed ; 
While hymning voices, in the silent shade. 
Music of all his souPs affections made/' 

The following is from the last Canto : — 

'^ Comes there no ship again to Greenland's shore t 
There comes another ; — there shall come no more ; 
Nor this shall reach an haven : — What are these 
Stupendous monuments upon the seas ? 
Works of Onmipotence, in wondrous forms, 
Immoveable as mountains in the storms ? 
Far as Imagination's eye can r6ll. 
One range of Alpine glaciers to tie pole 
Flanks Uie whole eastern coast ; and, branching wide, 
Archeff o'er many a league th' indignant tide, 
That works and frets, with unavailing flow. 
To mine a passage to the beaeh below ; 
Thence from its neck that winter-yoke to rend 
And down the gulph the crashing fragments send. 
There lies a vessel in this realm of frost, ^ 

Not wreck'd, nor stranded, yet for ever lost ; 
Its keel embedded in the solid mass ; 
Its glistening sails appear expanded glass; 
The transverse ropes with pearls enormous strung. 
The yards with icicles grotesquely hung. 
Wrapt in the topmast shrouds there rests a boy, 
His old sea-faring father's only joy ; 
Sprung from a race of rovers, ocean-born. 
Nursed at the helm, he trod dry-land with scorn ; 
Through fourscore years from port to port he veer'd. 
Quicksand, nor rock, nor foe, nor tempest fear'd ; 
Now cast ashore, though like a hulk he lie, 
His son at sea is ever in his ^ye. 
And his prophetic thought, from age to age. 
Esteems the waves his offspring's heritage : 
He ne'er shall know, in his Norwegian cot, 
How brief that son's career, how strange his lot ; 
Writhed round the mast, and sepulchred in air, 
Him shall no worm devour, no vulture tear ; 

D 
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Congeal'd to adamant bis frame shall fast, 
Thoagh empires change, till time and tide be past. 

On deck, in groapes embracing as they died, 
Singly, erect, or slumbering side by side, 
Behold the crew ! — ^Thcy saii'd, with hope elate. 
For eastern Greenland ; till, ensnared by fate. 
In toils that mock*d their utmost strength and skill. 
They felt, as by a charm, their ship stand still ; 
The madness of the wildest gale that blows, 
Were mercy to that shudder of repose. 
When withering horror struck from heart to heart 
The blunt rebound of Death's benumbing dart, 
And each, a petrifaction at his post. 
Looked on yon father, and gave up the ghost ; * 
He meekly kneeling, with bis hands upraised, 
His beard of driven snow, eyes fix'd and glaz'd. 
Alone among the dead shall yet survive, 
— ^Th' imperishable dead that seem alive ; 
— Th' immortal dead, whose spirits, breaking free, 
* Bore his last words into eternity. 

While with a seraph's zeal, a Christian's love. 
Till his tongue fail'd, he spoke of joys above. 
Now motionless, amidst the icy air. 
He breathes from marble lips unutter'd prayer. 
The clouds condensed, with dark, unbroken hue 
Of stormy purple, overhang his view. 
Save in the west, to which he strains his sight. 
One golden streak, that grows intensely bright. 
Till thence th' emerging sun, with lightning blaze, 
Pours the whole quiver of his arrowy rays ; 
The smitten rocks to instant diamond turn, 
And round th' expiring saint such visions bum, 
' As if t^e gates of Paradise were thrown 

Wide open to receive his soul; *tis flown. 

The glory vanishes, and over all 

Cimmerian darkness spreads her funeral pall. 

Morn shall return, and noon, and eve, and night 
Meet here with interchanging shade and light ; 
But from this bark no timber shall decay. 
Of these cold forms no feature pass away ; 
Perennial ice around th' encrusted bow. 
The peopled deck, and full-rigg'd masts shall grow, 
Till from the sun himself the whole be hid. 
Or spied beneath a crystal pyramid ; 
As in pure amber, with divergent lines, 
A rugged shell emboss'd with sea-weed shines. 
From age to age increased with annual snow, 
This new Mont Blanc among the clouds may glow, 

« The Danish Chronicle says, that the Greenland colonists were tributary to the 
kinjps of Norway from the ^rear 1023 ; soon after which they embraced Christianity. 
In Its more flourishing period this province is stated to have been divided into a 
hiHidred parishes, under the superintendence of a bishop. From 1120 to 1408 the 
socceasion of seventeen bishops is recorded. In the last-mentioned year, Andrew, 
ordained Bishop of Greenland, by Askill, Archbishop of Drontheim, sailed for his 
diocese ; but whether he arrived there, or was cast away, was never known. To bis 
imagioed fate this episode alludes. 
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Whose conic peak, that earliest greets the dawn. 
And latest from the sun's shut eye withdrawn, 
Shall from the zenith, through incumbent gloom. 
Burn like a lamp upon this naval tomb. 
But when th' ArchangeFs trumpet sounds on high, 
The pile shall burst to atoms through the sky, 
And leave its dead, upstarting, at the call, 
Naked and pale, before the Judge of all.^^ 

Among the concluding poems^ there are some of exceeding 
beauty. The lines entitled *' Incognita '' are characteristic (in the 
conclusion almost too characteristic) of the author. There is a 
sweetness in the stanza beginning " Somewhere," which reminds 
me of more than one passage of Burns : — 



'* Imafcof One, who lived of yore ! 

Haiftothat lovely mien, 
Once quickand conscious ; now no more 

On land or ocean seen ! 
Were all earth's breathing forms to pass 
Before me in Agrippa's glass, * 
Many as fair as Tnou might be, 
But Oh ! not one,^not one like Thee. 

Thou art no Child of Fancy; —Thou 

The very look dost wear, 
That gave enchantment to a brow, 

Wreathed with luxuriant hair; 
Lips of the morn em bathed in dew, 
And eyes of evening's starry blue; 
Of all who e'er eojo^d the sun. 
Thou art the image of but One. 

And who was she, in virgin prime, 

And May of womanhood. 
Whose roses here, unpluck*d by Time, 

In shadowy tints have stood ; 
While man V a winter's withering blast 
Hath o'er the dark cold chamber passed. 
In which her once-resplendent form 
Slumber'd to dust beneath the storm ! 

Of gentle blood ; — upon her birth 

Consenting planets smiled. 
And she had seen those days of mirth. 

That frolic round the child ; 
To bridal bloom her strength had sprung. 
Behold her beautiful and young I 
Lives there a record, which hatn told. 
That she was wedded, widow'd, old? 

How Inng her date, 'twere vain to guess; 

The pencil's cunning art 
Can but a singleglance express. 

One motion of^the heart ; 
A smile, ablush^ — a transient grace 
Of air, and attitude, and face ; 
One passion's changing colour mix ; 
O^e moment's flight forages fix. 



Her joys and griefs, alike ib vain 

Would fancy here recall ; 
Her throbs of ecstacy oc pain 

Luird in oblivion sHl ; 
With her, methinks, life's little hour 
Pass'd like the fragrance of a flower, 
That leaves upon the vernal wind 
Sweetness we ne'er again may find. 

Where dwelt she ? — Ask yon aged trec^ 
Whose boughs embower theTawn, 

Whether the birds' wild minst relsy 
Awoke her here at dawn ; 

Whether beneath its vouthnil shade. 

At noon, in infancy sne play'd ; 

— If from the oak no answer come. 

Of her all oracles are dumb. 

The Dead are like the stars by day ; 

— Withdrawn from mortal eye. 
But not extinct, they hold their way, 

In glory through the sky : 
Spirits, from bondage thus set free, 
Yariish amidst immensity, 
Where human thought, like human sight, 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight. 

Somewhere within created space. 

Could I explore that round. 
In bliss, or woe, there is a place. 

Where she might still be found; 
And* oh ! unless those eyes deceive, 
I may, I most, I will believe. 
That she, whose charms so meekly glow, 
Is what she only seem'd below ;— 

An aogel in that glorious realm. 

Where God himself is King ; 
— But Awe and Fear, that overwhelm 

PresumptioD, checkmy tvipg; 
Nor dare Imagination look 
Upon the symbols of that book. 
Wherein eternity enrolls 
The judgments on departed sovlft. 



* Henry Cornelius Agrippa, of Nettesheim, counsellor io Charles Y. Eiiiperor 
of Germany, — the author or *^ Occult Philosophy," and other profound works,—- is 
said io have shown to the Earl of Surrey the image of his mistress Geraldioe, in 
a magical mirror. 
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Of her, of whom these pictared linet 

A faint resemblance torm; 
— Fair as the second rainbow shines 

Aloof amid the storm; — 
Of Her, this <* shadow of a shade,** 
Like its original most fade. 
And She, forgotten when unseen. 
Shall be as ifshe ne'er had been. 



Ah I tbea perchance tUi Aneaming strain, 

Of all that e*er I snog, 
A lorn memorial may remain, 

When silent lies my tongue j 
When shot the meteor of my fame, 
Lost the vain echo of my name. 
This leaf, this &llen leaf, may be 
The only trace of her and me. *' 



AN AFTER- 



(« 



With One who li^^ of old, my soBg 
In lowly cadence rose ; 
To One who is unborn, belong 

The accents of iis close: 
Ages to come, with courteovsear. 
Some youth my warning voice may 

hear; 
And voices from the dead should be 
The warnings of eternity. 



THOUGHT. 

When these weak lines thy presence 

freetj 
eri if I am blest, 
Aeain, as spirits may we meet 

In glory and in rest: 
If not, — and I have lost my way. 
Here part we ; — go not Thou astray ; 
No tomb, no verse my story tell I 
Once, and for ever, fare Thee well,** 



I have just time to point out the ** Little Cloud'' as one of the 
most finished pieces I know; and extract part of a patriotic 
effusion addressed to Britain : — 



*' I love thee, O my native Isle : 
Dear as my mother's earliest smile ; 
Sweet as my father's voice to me 
Is an I hear, and aU I see. 
When, glancing o'er thy beauteous land, 
In view thy PubUc Virtues stand. 
The guardian aneels of thy coast. 
Who watch the dear domestic Hostj 
The Hearths AJfectionSy pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of home. 

I love thee, — when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the peasant's toil. 
And trom its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know. 

Hove thee,~when I hear around 
Thy loom^and wheels, and anvils sound, 
Thine engines heaving all their force. 
Thy waters labouring on their course, 
And arts, and industry, and wealth 
Exulting in the joys of health. 

I love thee,— when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point where records rail ; 
Thy deeds of old renown inspire . 
My bosom with our fathers' nre ; 
A proud inheritance I claim 
In all their sufferings, all their fame ; 
Nor less delighted when I stray 
Down history's lengthening, widening 

way. 
And hail thee in thy present hour. 
From the meridiau arch of power. 
Shedding the lustre of thy reign. 
Like sunshine, over land and main. 

I love thee, — ^when I read the lays 
Of British bardt In elder days. 



Till, rapt on visionary win^. 
High o'er thy cliffs my spirit sings; 
For I, among thy living choir, 
I, too, can touch the sacred lyre. 

I love thee, — when I contemplate 
The full^rb'd grandeur of thy state ; 
Thy laws and liberties, that rise, 
Man's noblest works beneath the skies. 
To which the Pyramids were tame. 
And Grecian temples bow their fome ; 
These, thine immortal sages wrought 
Out of the deepest mines of thousfnt I 
These, on the scaffold, in the field. 
Thy warriors won, thy patriots scAl'd ; 
These, at the parriciaal pyre. 
Thy martyrs sanctified in fire. 
And. with the generous blood they spilt, 
Wash'd from thy soil their murderers 

guilt, 
Cancell'd the curse which vengeance 

sped. 
And left a blessing in its stei^d: 
—Can words, can numbers count the 

price 
Paid for this little paradise } 
Never, oh I never be it lost | 
The land b worth the price it cost. 

I love thee,«-when thy sabbath 
dawns 
O'er woods and mountains, dales and 

lawns. 
And streams that sparkle while they run, 
As if their fountain were the sun : 
When, hand in hand, thy tribes repair 
Each to their chosen house of prayer. 
And all in peace and freedom calf 
On Him, who is the Lord of all. 



W. 
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Cl^e Counts ISiai< 



Busy people^ great and small, 
AwKwara 4laMeDsriien «ad taVt 
Ladies, fightinc vwck sball call^ 
Loungers, peruy quizzing all. — Anon. 



This is a night of pleasure ! Care, 
I shake thee from me ! do not dare 
To stir from out thy murky ceU, 
Where, in their dark recesses, dwell 
Thy kindred Gnomes, who love to nip 
The rose on Beauty's cheek and lip, 
Until, beneath their venom'd breath. 
Life wears the pallid hue of Death. 
Avaunt ! I shake thee from me. Care ! 
The gay, the youthful, and the fair, 
From " Lodge, '' and '* Court, " and ^' House, " and 

'^ Hall," 
Are hurrying to the County Ball. 
Avaunt! I tread on haunted ground. 
And giddy Pleasure draws around. 
To shield us from thine envious spite, 
Her magic circle ! nought to-night 
Over that guarded barrier flies 
But laughing lips and smiling eyes ; 
My look shall gaze around me free. 
And like my look my line shall be ; 
While Fancy leaps in every vein. 
While love is life, and thought is pain, 
I wiU not rule that look and line 
By any word or will of thine. 

The Moon hath risen ! Still and pale 
Thou movest in thy silver vefl. 
Queen of the night ; llie filmy shroud 
Of many a mild transparent cloud 
Hides, yet adorns, thee — ^meet disguise 
To shield Ay blush from mortal eyes. 
Full many a maid hath lov'd to gaze 
Upon thy melancholy rays ; 
And many a fond despairing youth 
Hath breath'd to thee his tde of truth ; 
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And many a luckless rhyming wight 
Hath lookM upon thy tender light. 
And spilt his precious ink upon it. 
In Ocfe, or Elegy, or Sonnet. 
Alas ! at this inspiring hour' 
I feel not, 1, ^y boasted power ! 
Nor seek to gam thine approbation 
By vow. Of prayer, or iuTocation ; 
I ask not what the vapours are. 
That veil thee like a white cymar ; 
Nor do I care a single straw 
For all the stars I ever saw ! 
I fly from thee, I fly from these. 
To bow to earthly Goddesses, 
Whose forms in mortal beauty shine 
As fair, but not so cold, as thine ! 

But this is foolish ! Stars and Moon, 
You look quite beautiful in June ; 
But, when a Bard sits down to sing. 
Your beauty is a dangerous thing ; 
To inuse upon your placid beam 
One wanders sadly from one's theme. 
And when weak poets go astray. 
The Stars are more in fault than they. * 
The Moon is charming ! so, perhaps. 
Are pretty maidens in mob-caps ; 
But, when a Ball is in the case. 
They're both a little out of place. 

I love a Ball! there's such an air 
Of magic in the lustres' glare. 
And such a spell of witchery 
In all I hear, and all I see. 
That I can read in every dance 
Some relique sweet of old romance : 
As fancy wills, I laugh and smile. 
And talk such nonsense all the while. 
That when Dame Reason rules s^ain. 
And morning cools my heated brain. 
Reality itself doth seem 
Nought but the pageant of a dream : 
In raptures deep I gaze, as now, 
On smiling lip, and tranquil brow. 



• ** Aad when weak women go astray, 
The Stan are more in fault than they. 
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While meny voices echo round. 

And music's most inviting sound 

Swells on mine ear ; and glances fly, 

And love and folly flutter high. 

And many a fair romantic cheek. 

Reddened with pleasure or with pique. 

Glows with a sentimental flush. 

That seems a bright unfading blush ; 

And slender ams before my face 

Are rounded with a statue's grace ; 

And ringlets wave, and beauteous feet 

Swifter than lightning part and meet ; 

Frowns come and go ; white hands are pressed. 

And sighs are heard, and secrets guessed. 

And looks are kind, and eyes are bright, « 

And tongues are free, and hearts are light. 

Sometimes upon the crowd I look. 
Secure in some seqiiester'd nook. 
And while from thence I look and listen. 
Though ladies' eyes so gaily glisten. 
Though ladies' locks so lightly float. 
Though music pours her mellowed note, 
Some little spite will oft intrude^ 
Upon my merry solitude. 

By turns the ever-varying scene 
Awakes within me mirth and spleen ; 
By turns the gay and vain appear — 
By turns I love to smile and sneer. 
Mixing my malice with my glee. 
Good humour with misanthropy : 
And while my raptur'd eyes adore 
Half the bright forms that flit before, 
I notice with a little laugh 
The follies of the other half « 
That little laugh will oft call down. 
From matron sage, rebuke and frown ; 
Little in truth for. these I. care — 
By Momus and his mirth I swear ! 
For all the dishes Rowley tastes, : 
For all the paper Courtenay wastes. 
For all the punch his subjects quaff, 
I would not change that little laugh.* 



Hoc efro opertomi. 



Hoc ridere menm, tam nil, nnlU tibi vendo 
Iliade. ^ ?«»■• 
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Shall I not bugfa, when rreiy fool 
Comes hither for my ridicule. 
When every fiGu;e, that flits to-night 
In long review before my sight, 
Shows ofF unaskVl its aira and graces. 
Unconscious of the mirth it raises ? 

Skill'd to deceive our ears and eyes 
By civil looks, and civil lies, 
Skill'd from the search of men to hide 
His narrow bosom's inward {uide. 
And charm the blockheads be beguiles 
By uniform!^ of smiles. 
The County Member, bright Sir Paul, 
* Is Primo Buffo at the Bali. 

Since first he long'd to represent 
His fellow-men in Parliament, 
Courted the coblers and their spouses. 
And sought his honours in mud-houses, 
Full thirty springs have come and fled ; 
And though from off his shining head 
The twin-destroyers, Tme and Care, 
Begin to pluck its fading hair. 
Yet where it grew, and where it grows, 
Lie powder's never-varying snows^ 
And hide the havoc Tears have made 
In kind monotony of shade. 

X 

Sir Paul is young in all bat years ; 
And when his courteous face appears. 
The maiden wail-flowers of the room 
Admire the freshness of his bloom. 
Hint that his face has made him vain. 
And vow " he grows a boy again ;" 
And giddy girls of gay fifteen 
Mimic his manner and his mien. 
And when the supple Politician 
Bestows his bow of recognition, 
Or forces on iik* averted ear 
The flattWy it affects to fear ; 
They look, tuid laugh bdiund the fan. 
And dub Sir Paul *' the ycmng old man/' 

Look ! as he paces round, he greets 
With nod and simper all he meets 




'« Ah ! b«! y6itf Lbrfishi^ ! ti it jtiil 

Still slave to B^uty, atid beiiHt^feuJcf 

Well ! wen f-^feird how^i the g6ut, my LoM?— 

My dear Sir Chutes ! tipob teiy wora 

L'atV dEe Parts, Ahte titdt I Kne^ yoft 

Has been Meddi*8 di'dldroA t6 yoa : — 

William ! my Boy ! how fifsi you grow ! 

Yours is a Ugfat fttltftbtie toe, 

Wing'd with the wings of Mercury ! 

I was a BchdlUt 6hit, you dee ! 

And how's the mare Voii irted to ifite^ 

And who'* fltt Heb^M yo^^ side ?— , 

Doctor ! I thought t ue&rd y^ Meeize'! 

How is my deftf ll^'bocrated t 

What hare ftm done foV olA John OkUi, 

The gouty merchant wi^' nve votes ? 

What ! dea* r well ! Well ! rio fttUlt of yoitri * 

There is no dni^ thiit al^^yd Cui^^S ! 

Ah ! doctor ! I begin ^6 breil ! 

And I'm glad of it« for pduf Me-^** 

As thus the iSpMl^^ M.P. fuW t>ii. 
Some quiet dame, who doted ^]M^', 
His speeches^ butKled, ft^'d grmiace; 
Grows veff tto^u^tft Ji pWfide. 
'* How issa thcfy <i:y Si^ Pa\i! W Jirbttd 1 
I'm sur*; irf iS! the iVeiftkg'rf CnSWfl, 
There's not i itiku thiit b6Ws db. fow : 
His T-— -- — " ^^^- '" '^^ --^ ^^ 
And, 
He 

" Ma'am,?' ifiyn he* 4A'6trte; iti HiiM'i toiiil, 
'' He only waA^^ tH llm h^ A^'.'* 
Her Ladyship itf iti ^ HixV; 
And MidS; enfft^'tf it MffH M>n% 
Rings the alaM iti ^6ibkr ear t 
*' ll>rd ! now. Papa, yon'fe too sei^e ; 
Where in the County will ^ou iee 
Manners so taking uiiiA i6 free ? "— 
'* His manners free ? I omy kAW 
Our votes hiVe madi6 his letters 6b !*• 
*' And then he talks with ^6 niuch ease— 
And iten he gives such proiAbes !'' 
*^ Gives promises ? and well he may !. 
You know flieyVe aff he g^e6 aWay f " 
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** How folks misrepresent Sir Paul ! " 
'* Tis he misrepresents us all ! " 
" How very stale ! but youll confess 
He has a charming taste in dres8# 
And uses such delightful scent ; 
And, when he pays a compliment — " . 
*' Eh ! and what then, my pretty pet? 
What then ? — ^he never pays a debt/' 

Sir Paul is skill'd in all the tricks 

Of Politesse, and Politics ; 

Long hath he learnt to wear a mien 

So still, so open, so serene. 

That strangers in those features grave 

Would strive in vain to read a knave. 

Alas ! it is believ'd by all 

There is more ** Sir,'^than *' Saint*' in Paul; 

He knows the value of a place^ 

Can ^ive a promise with a grace ; 

Is quite an adept at excuse. 

Sees when a vote will be of use ; 

And, if the Independents flinch. 

Can help his Lordship at a pinch. 

Acutely doth he read &e fate 

Of deep intrigues and plans of State ; 

And if perchance some powder'd Peer 

Hath gainM or lost the Monarch's ear^ 

Foretels, without a shade of doubt. 

The comings-in^ and goings-out. 

When Placemen of distinguish'd note 

Mistake, mislead^ misname, misquote ; 

Confound the Papist and the Turk, 

Or murder Sheridan and Burke, 

Or make a riddle of the Laws, 

Sir Paul grows hoarse in his applause : 

And when in words of e<][ual size 

Some Oppositionist replies. 

And talks of taxes and starvation. 

And Catholic Einancipation ; 

The Knight, in indolent repose, 

Looks oidy to the Ayes and Noes. 

Let youth say " Grand ! " — Sir Paul says '* stufi^J 

Let youth take fire ! — Sir Paul takes snufi^. 

Methinks amid' the crowded room 
I see One countenance of gloom ; 



»f 
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Whence h young Edmund's pain or pique ? 

Whence is the paleness of his cheek ? 

And whence the wrathful eye, that now 

Lowers, like Kean\ beneath the brow ; 

And now again on earth is bent 

Twix^^^r and embarrassment ? 

Is he poetical— -or sad? 

Really— or fashionably — ^mad ? 

Are his young spirits colder grown 

At Ellen's — or tiie Muse's frown ? 

He did not love in other days 

To wear the suUens onhis fece^ 

When merry sights and sounds were near ; 

Nor on his uuregarding ear 

Unheeded thus was wont to fall 

The Music of the County Ball. 

I pity all whom Fate unites 
To vulvar Belles on Gala Nights ; 
But chiefly him who haply sees 
The day-star of his destinies — 
The Beauty of his fondest dreaming 
Sitting in solitude, and seeming 
To lift her dark capricious eye 
Beneath its fkinge reproachingly. 
Alas ! my luckless friend is tied 
To the fair Hoyden by his side. 
Who opens, without law or rule. 
The treasures of the Boarding-school : 
And she is prating learnedly 
Of lo|pc and of chemistiy. 
Describing chart and definition 
With geographical precision^ 
Culling her words, as bid by chance. 
From England, Italy, or France, 
Until, like many a clever dunce. 
She murders all the three at once. 
Sometimes she mixes by the ounce 
Discussions deep on frill and flounce. 
Points out the stains, that stick, like burrs. 
To ladies' gowns, — or characters ; , 
Talks of the fiddles, and the weather. 
Of Laura's wreath, and Fannia's feather ; 
All which obedient Edmund hears 
. With passive look, and open ears, 

x2 



And uudervtauds abotit W tniMfa 
As if the Lady spoke in Qutfih ; 
Uati), in indignation bigb* 
She finds the youth nw^ei no rPply. 
And thinks he's grown M dM^ t Btock 
Aa Dido,— 1^ Mupvutu) 9w)k- 1^ 

Ellen,— the Iqdy of bU Iww, 
Is doom'd tbe lUt« ^trew ^ proye, 
Chain'd to ^ 0!ipt«io of the vvrs. 
Like Venus by t09 «ide of Mwb* 
Hark ! Valour, tftlka of conqww'd tQWM. 
See I q^ent ptamty fret* »ad ^wiw j 
The man of fights w woodQTWS Vt^W 
That Girls wonf speak vb«a !D»Ddi«« bow ; 
And Ellen fiq^> w^th wiich mrprise. 
Tbat Beaux will speak when Belles despise. 
" Ma'am," say* the Ctipt^, '.', I piotftst 
I come to ye a stn>t%«>r gveat. 
Fresh from the disnu^f <^Qgerqufl lwd> 
Where men are blinded by the Bwd. 
Where und^Qv^'d things qre tud 
In owl-frequeoted pyrwntdj 
And mummies with their aUenf Vioka 
Appear like QteojtoVtuiduBi-bookv, 
Giving a hint of d^th, fof foax 
We men shoi^kt be too twpp; bcie. 
But if upon my native land 
Fair ones, «s stiU m niiuninies stand. 
By Jove— I had aa tieve be there L " — 
(The L^dy looks — ". ( wish you were.") 
" I fear I'm very dull to-night" — 
(The Lady looks, " you're Teiy right") 
" But if one snale> one cbeeriijg ray " — 
(The L^dy looka uiotlier way.) 
" Alas [ from some more happy man — " 
(The Lady stoops and bites heir fan,) 
" Flattery perhaps is not a ciime," 
(The Lsdy dwces out QfOmie,) 
" P^bApa e.'e« w>w, within, your hQ4i:t, 
Cruel ! you wish us leagues apaj\ 
And banish me from Beauty's pretence L" 
The I^adybows ift a^qujoscwwe, 

■ >' Dido— HOD maci* — leroiaiic nunelu^ 

Qaan il dMrsatex, «« Met Ma^poia cwii«a,"— Vik. 



With steady brow^ lupd § tod^ f^pM 
As if 8^^ tibqj^bt, ii| §Hcj^ ^ f;^e, 
A contradictiQq to ^pjf K^^H 
Neither polite — s^ir arjpropqau 

Uiiaiir^ ]q( 4cai|dal ^ b; an«er 
Is Reubca Kpit jlt^e Blunderer here? 
What ! is he willing t^ expoy^ 
His erring brain to friends and foes ? 
And doth he iiff nfurovslj 4f^ 
'Midyit gi^iuwg fpjij ifod spiteful fair^^ 
In spite qf aU ^^eu* nocient sUpa* 
To open t|^q«A ^nbappj lips ? 

• 

PoorRei^ben! p'er ^i» infant |iea4 
Her choicest bouii^^ I^ature shed; 
She gav^ bw ts^nt^ I^unvQUTj senses 
A decent face, and competence. 
And then to m v ^ bfa,ute9us plan. 
She bade hi<^ 1)^r-79|Q abftfnt man. 
Ever offen4w«> ev^r %tting; 
Ever explaining, and forgetting^, 
He blundeiia on fixun day to day. 
And drives his aea,Kest friends away. 
Do Faeces 91(6^4 vf itb^ 4^ dminalaon? 
He's ready vnth ^- QO^ffz\%ll^iif>nJ* 
Are fai^f^ ia oi$oe not qtiijte puie? 
He owns ^i he ha^a a ainepjUfcu" 

Was MaJQi; -. — • in foipeign slfM^ 

Not aver, prodigal of life ? — 

He talks about *' the coward's grave :" 

Ai^ 'f who s^ base as be 9, sbtve V 

Is some fair couaia xoade^ a wife 

In the fuU ajiithwnA of her life? — ^ 

He's sure to, shock ^youtMfulhnde 

With ^' fortjf years, come Whitsuntide." 

He waiifijiecs round ! I'll; act the spy 
Upon his fatal coivtesy. 
Which always gives the greatest paioj 
Where n^ost it strivea to entertain* 
** Edward ! my boy 1 an age has past 
Methinks, since Reub^ saw ypu last ; 
How fares the Abbey ? and the Biooks? 
Your tenants? apd your s^Stter's Ippk^? 
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Lovely tnd fascinating still. 

With lips that wound^ and eyes that kill? 

When last I saw her dangerous face. 

There was a lover in the case — 

A pretty pair of epaulettes ! — 

But then, there were some ugly debts ! — 

A match ? Nay ! why so gloomy, boy ? 

Upon my life I wish 'em joy ! " 

With arms enfolded o'er his breast. 
And fingers clench'd, and lips compress'd. 
And eye, whose, every glance appears 
To speak a threat in Reuben's, ears, 
That youth hath heard; 'tis brief and stem 
The answer that he deigns return ; 
Then silent on his homeward way. 
Like Ossian's ghosts, he strides away. 

Astonish'd at his indignation, 
Reuben breaks out in exclamation. 
" Edward ! I mean-I reallj meant- 
Upon my word — a comjdiment ; 
You look so stem ! — ^nay, why is this : 
Angry because^ I flatter'd Miss ? 
What ! gone?--^The deuce is in the man ! 
Explain, Sir Robert,, if you can." — 
'' Eh! what? perhaps you haven't heard ! — 
Excuse my lau^iing !— *how absurd ! 
A slight &UX pas ! — >a trifle*— merely ! 
Ha ! ha ! — egad you toudi'd him nearly." 



All blunderers, when they chance to make 
In colloquy some small mistake. 
Make haste to make an hundred more. 
To mend tile one they made before. 
'Tis thus with Reuben ! through the throng 
With hurried step he hastes along ; 
Thins, like a Pest, the crowded seats. 
And runs a muck at all he meets ; 
Rich in his unintended satire. 
And killing, where he means to flatter. 
He makes a College Fellow wild 
By asking for his wife and child ; 
Puts a haught Blue in awful passion 
By disquisitions on the fashion ; 



s 
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Refers a knotty case in Whist 

To Morley the Philanthropist ; 

Quotes to-a Sportsman from St. Luke, 

Bawls out plam <' Bobby ** to a Duke ; 

And while a Barrister invites 

Our notice to the Bill of Rights, 

And fat Sir John begins to launch 

Into the praises of a haunclr/ 

He bids the man of quibbles pause « 

By eulogizing " Spattan Laws ;" 

And makes the epicure quite wrath 

By eulogizing ** Spartan broth/' 

Ijrror on enor grows and swells,— 

For, as a certain proverb tells, 

** When once a man has lost his way, — '* 

But you have read it,--or you may. 

Girt with a crowd of listening Graces, 
With expectation on their faces. 
Chattering, and looking all the vdiile 
As if he strove to lude a smiie 
That fain would burst Decorum's bands^ 
Alfred Duval, the Hoaxer, stands. 
Alfred ! the eldest-bom of Mirth ; 
There is not on this nether earth 
So light a spirit, nor a soul 
So little iised to all control. 
Frolic, and Fun, and Jest, anfd^ Glee, 
Burst round him unremittingfy;- ■ ' ' * 
And in tiie glances of his eyes 
Ever his heart's good humour flies. 
Mild as the breezes of the South ; 
And while, from many a wiser mouth. 
We drink^ the fruits of education, 
The solid Port of conversation. 
From Alfred's lips we seefn to drain 
A ceaseless flow of bright Champagne. 
In various shapes his wit is found ; 
But most it loves to send around. 
O'er half the town, on Rumour's gale. 
Some marvellously-fashion'd tale. 
And cheat the unsuspecting ear 
With grouncUess hope, or groundless fear. 
To «peak in civil words — ^his bent 
Lies sadly to— -rEmbelIishment« 
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" Sir/' says Mbrality, ** you kdow 
You shouldn*t flatter Falsehood io : 
The Nurse that rock'd you in your crib 
Taught you to loath arid scOm a fib. 
And Shakspeare warns you of die ent. 
Saving, ' tell truths and shame the Detil !^ 
I like^ as well as you/lhe gHmces 
Where gay Good Humour brightly dantes ; 
But when a man teHs horrid lioi*^ 
You shouldn't talk about hid eyef /* 
Madam ! you'll thmk it radier odd 
That, while I bow me to the rod. 
And make no shadow of defence^ 
I still persist in my offence ; 
And great and small may join to blame 
The echo of the Hoaicer's fame ; 
But be it known to great and small, — 
I can't write- sermons at a ball. 

'Tis Alfred fills* die public prints 
With all the sly ingenious hints 
That fly about begirt with cares. 
And terrify the Bulls and Bears. 
Unrivall'd staliesmait! war atid peacd 
He makes and breaks' with perfect ease; 
Skilful to crown aiid to depos^/ 
He sets up kings, akid overdiro^s ;> 
As if apprentibM to the ^ork. 
He ties the bowHstring round Ae Turk/ 
Or makes the Algerine devout. 
Or plagues his Holiness widi* gout. 
Or drives the Spaiiiard from Madrid' 
As quick as Bonaparte did. 
Sometimes at home his plots h^ lay^,. 
And wildly still his Fancy play^. 
He pulls tfie Speaker from the chair. 
Murders the Sheriffs, or the May>or, 
Or drags a Bishop through the mire, 
Or sets the Theatres on fire. 
Or brings the weavers to subjection; 
Or prates of niobs and insurrection. 
One dash of his creative pen 
Can raise a hundred thousand men : 
They march! he wills, and myriads* faU;-^ 
One dash annihihttes diem all ! 
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And now, amid that female rout. 
What scandal doth he buz about? 
What grand affair or mighty name 
Entrusts he to the gossip Fame ? 
Uncheck'd, unstayed, he hurries on 
With wondrous stories of the Ton ; 
Describes how London ladies lose 
Their heads in Hehnets, like the Blues ; 
And how the highest circles meet 
To dance with pattens on their feet ! 
And all the while he tells his lie 
With -such a solemn gravity. 
That many a Miss parades the room. 
Dreaming about a casque and plume ; 
And vows it grievously must tire one 
To waltz upon a pump of iron. 

Jacques, the Cantab ! I see him brood. 
Wrapt in his mental solitude. 
On dioughts that lie too deep, I wis. 
For such a scene and hour as this. 
Now shall the rivers freeze in May, 
Coquettes be silent at the Play ; 
Old men shall dine without a story. 
And mobs be civil to a Tory ! 
All miracles shall well befaU, 
When Youth is thoughtful at a Ball. 

From thoughts that grieve, and words that vex. 
And names invented to perplex ; 
From latent findings, never found, 
And mystic figures, square and round ; 
Shapes, from whose Labyrinthine toil 
A Daedalus might well recoil ; 
He steals one night — one single night, 
And gives its moments to delight. 
Yet still upon his struggling soul 
The muddy wave of Cam will roll. 
And all the monsters grim, that float 
Upon that dark and mirky moat. 
Come jabbering round him — dark Equation, 
Subtle Distinction, Disputation ; 
Notion, Idea, mystic Schism, 
Assumption, Proof, and Syllogism ; 
And many an old and awful name 
Of Optic or Mechanic fame. 

F 
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Look ! in the vah stem Euclid M6vith 
The Asses'-Bridge upon his taoste ; 
Bacon comes forward^ sage austere. 
And Locke and Pdey both are there ; 
And Newton, unth a spiteful hiss, 
Points to his '' de PrincipHs,*^ 
Yet often with his magic waiid 
Doth Mfrth dispel that hideoVis hUM ; 
And then in strange confusion loM 
The mind of Jacqueis is tempest-tost. 
By turns around it come and flee 
The dulce, and the vtile; 
By turns, as Thought or Pleasui^ wilt*. 
Quadratics struggle with Quadrilles ; 
And figures sour, and figures swe^t. 
Of problems — and of dances — meet ; 
Bisections fight with " dotsm ihe middles,** 
And chords of arcs witli chords of fiddles ; 
Vain are the poor Musician's graces; 
His bass gives way to pven bases— 
His studied trill to shapely Trine — 
His mellowed shake to puzzling Sine : 
Each forming set recalls a Vision 
Of some enchanting Proposition, 
And merry " Ckassez-croisis huit" 
Is little more than Q. E. D. 
Ah ! Stoic Youth ! foeforehis eye 
Bright Beauties walk unheeded by ; 
And while his distant Fancy strays 
Remote through Algebraic maze. 
He sees, in whatsoe'er he views. 
The very 'objects he pursues. 
And fairest foil's, from heel to head, 
Seem crooked as his x and jzr. 

Peace to tile man of marble ! 

Hush! 
Whence is the universal rush ? 
Why doth confusion thus afiright 
The peaceful order of the night, 
Thwart the musicians in their task, 
AViA check the ischool-boy's pas de basque 9 

The Lady Clare baA lost a comb ! 

If old Queen Bess from out her tomb 
Had burst, wi& royal indignation. 
Upon our scaildaloius flirtation. 



Darted a glance imiQeiiaely chilling 
Upon our Waltzipg a^d Quadrilling ; 
Flown at the Fiddlers in a pet. 
And bade them plaj her nunuet ; 
Her stately step, and angry eye. 
Her waist so low, her neck 90 high ; 
Her habit of inspiring fear. 
Her knack of bo:png pq the e^r 
Could ne'er have made the people stare. 
Like the lost comb of Lady Clare ! 
The tresses it was wont to bind 
Joy in their frej^dom ! UQConfin'fl 
They float around her, apd bedeck 
The marble whiteness of her iieck. 
With veil of mpre respleqdent hqe. 
Than ever Aphrodite thre>v 
Around her, when Mns^eq she trQ4 
Before the sight of m^P Pr God — • 
Look how a blush of bummg reel. 
O'er bosoip ^nd p'er forehead 8pr^|id# 
Glances like lightning ; and asi|4p 
The Lady Clare hath tum'd her h^^c|^ 
As if she strove in vain to hide 
That cpuqtenance of mpdest pride. 
Whose colour many ^p enyying fair 
Would give a Monarches crown to 3ye^r. 
Persuasion lurks on Woman's tongue— 
In Won^aq's smile, Qh ! raptures tI^*ong-7^ 
And Woman's t^ars cpmp?ssion mpyfi^T^ 
But oh ! 'tis Womap's hlu^h wf^ ip^^ I 

Now Gallwtj^ i? i)jusv ro^iRd I 

All eyes are beq): wppp tfee grpw^d ; 
And dancers l^aye th^'c^jeerfulmj^^urp 
To seek the I^dy'§ mi^si^^g tr^AS^rfir 
Meanwhile some charitable l^i^p. 
Quite ignorant )yhat Envy is. 
Sends slowly ^rth her cep^ure^ grfiv^i 
'^ How oddly Beauties will behavp ! 
Oh ! quite an accident !--riast year 
I think she sprained her ancle here ; 
And then there were such sudden halts. 
And such a bringing out of s^Us'^tt;- , 
" Ypu think hicr vain f '•' *f Qn gr#piouf f qo ! 
She has a ch»rmijBg foot, yoji^ k:i)5)^ ; 
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And it's so pretty to be lam 
I don't impute the slightest blame — 
Only that very careless braid ! — 
The fault is with the waiting-maid ! 
I merely mean — since Lady Clare 
Was flatter'd so about her hair^ 
Her comb is always dropping out — 
Oh ! quite an accident ! — no doubt ! " 

The Sun hath risen o'er the deep» 
And Fathers^ more than half-asleep^ 
Begin to shdce the drowsy head^ 
And hint " it's time to be in bed." 
Then comes chagrin on faces fair ; 
Soft hands are dasp'd in mimic prayer ; 
And then the warmng watch is shown^ 
And answers in a harsher tone 
Reply to look of lamentation. 
And argument, and supplication : 
In vain sweet voices tell their grief. 
In speeches long, .for respite brief; 
Bootless are all their " Lords ! " and " La's ! " 
Their "* Pray Papas ! " and " Do Papas ! " 
^» Ladies," quoth Gout, " I love my rest ! 
The carriage waits ! — eundem est" 
This is the hoUr for parting bow. 
This is the hour for secret vow. 
For weighty shawl, and hooded cloak, 
Half-tit^'d tale> and whisper'd joke. 
This is the hour when Ladies bright 
Relate th' adventures of the night. 
And fly by turns froi^ truth to fiction. 
From retrodpectioti to predictidv: 
They regulate, with unbought bounty. 
The destinies of half die county, - 
With gipsey talent they foretell 
How Miss Duquesne vnll marry well. 
And how ^tis certain that the Squire 
Will be niore stupid than his sire. 
And how the girl they cried up so 
Only two little months ago, 
Falls off already, and will be 
Really quite plain at twenty-three. 
Now Scandal hovers laughing o'er them. 
While pasar in long review before them 
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The Lady that my Lord admires — 
The gentleman that moves on wires — 
The youth with such a frightful frown — 
And **that extraordinary gown." 
Now characters are much debated^ 
And witty speeches are narrated ; 
And Criticism delights to dwell 
On conquests won by many a Belle, 
On compliments that ne'er were paid. 
On offers that were never made. 
Refusals — Lord knows when refused. 
Deductions — Lord knows how deduced ; 
Alas ! how sweetly scandal falls 
From lips of Beauties — after Balls. 

The music stops, — the lights expire. 
The dance is o'er — the crowds retire ; 
And all those smiling cheeks have flown ! 
Away ! — the Rhymer is alone. 
Thou too, the fairest and the best. 
Hast fleeted from him with the rest ; 
Thy name he will rtot, love ! unite 
To the rude strain he pours to-night. 
Yet often hath he tum'd away 
Amidst his harsh and wandering lay. 
And often hath his earnest eye 
Look'd into thine delightedly. 

And often hath his listening ear 

But thou art gone ! — what doth he here . 



A PARTY AlT the PELICAN. 

Dear CouRTENAY,-^On a bitter snowy day I have resolved 
to take our Poet Laureat's advice to *^ write like a devil," and 
have positively sat down, with the most laudablid diligence and 
solicitude for your amusement, to send you an account of a most 
delightful party at which I was present the other day; and, if the 
description pleases you one quarter as much as the more sub- 
stantial original pleased me, you may be assured that I shall be 
very well satisfied. 

To begin it principiis, as Allen Le Blanc would say; — a 
single Gentleman who had resided some time in the neighbour- 
hood, and had accepted every body's invitations without giving 
any himself, luckily for me, just before my arrival, was seized 
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with a sudden and miraculous i^Ipulse of hospitality, and de* 
termined, out of a proper regard both to economy and good 
fellowship, to pay all his debts at once^ ip a general and grand 
entertainment. The good people here jna^e man^ very chari- 
table conjectures upon this extraordinary spirit which animated 
Mr. Hudson. However, as the slander of the place ought not to 
be circulated too widely, I will only tell ypu the most unexcep- 
tionable of them, that Christmas had its wonted and proper effect 
in opening his purse-strings. You se0 this only hints at some 
supernatural agency, as being necessary for such an important 
circumstance. To speak to you as a learned man, ** Digrms ven* 
dice nodus" Well! to proceed regularly in these important 
matters, the abovementioned gentleman^ after he had resolved to 
feast his friends upon this extended scale, next began to consider 
where the collected company could possibly be received, and 
upon examination discovered that he had no room in his house 
large enough to hold them. In this terrible emergency he called 
his housekeeper to his assistance, and after much consideration 
they agreed upon a contrivanice ; namely, that he should hire the 
three best rooms in the Pelican, and send out his cafds accord- 
ingly. This plan she alleged yvould give gre^t consequence and 
notoriety to the party ; and he acquiesced in it from other and 
more feeling motives, that he could probably supply a great 
part of the necessaries from home, and, by contracting with 
Monsieur the Innkeeper^ save a ponsiderable loss to his 

Eocket, and a proportioi^ablje bustle and confusion to his house- 
old ; nor did he forget that by these means he could avoid be- 
traying the imperfections or deficiencies of his establishment. 

These preliminaries, I assure you, are all authentic ; having 
been partly collected from Mrs. Whitehurst, the old dame who 
manages every thing, and partly from himself, for he is very 
communicative in these respects; much more so, indeed, than, 
most of his acquaintance desire. I dare say you will have 
thought me dreadfully tedious in these calumnious accounts, 
avhidb so little concern me; so now, wi^i your leave, I will 
iDiroduce to you Mr. F. Golightly, in bis proper dress and 
character^ not forgetting his quizzing-glass, taking the place of a 
cousin forainatdy absent ; and, with his natural impudence, hf 
a sort of self-invitation, proceeding in a royd cavalcade tolfae 
Pelican. And prithee, good Courtenay, do not disdainfully 
regard this Pelican. Take my word for it, it is a House of &» 
very first respectability ; renowned far and wide for every sort of 
excellence ; and decorated, as all Inns should be, with an Effigy 
of its patron bird, remarkable for its size, its variety of plumage, 
and, ui abort, for its total defiance of any resemblance to natujre. 
Hera we arrived in very decent and fashionable tim^ ; that 19 t» 
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wifl after bverybodj else : but scarce fa^d I set my foot withm 
the doc^r» when I was surrounded by a multitude of harpies : oh^ 
Intatched kway ihy hat^ another my glovies, another my newly- 
■ioimited shag boat, and so on, till I really fancied myself beset 
by pickpockets ; particularly after the terrible instances we haVe 
latc^ I^ard of their audacity. This, I afterwards und^tood, 
proceeded from Mr; Hudson's particular desire that everybody 
riiouid be ^pretely attended to at his comings and ushered iilio 
the Drawitig-room widi proper ceremony and respect. I am 
Bore we had no reason to complain of any neglect ; — two or du*^e 
bmaii-iook&g fellows, in a sort of livery> escorted us up the 
atlEurs; and two more, standing like sentinels At the door, intat>- 
ttuced us to die whole adseihblage of company, not forgetting 
bur names and titles. My uncle, who of course, togeth^ with 
his family, was pretty well known to his neighbours, took die 
trouble to make apologies to the Host for my unexpected 
appearance, which, of course, were most graciously received ; 
and he was pleased to express his happiness at having the 
honbur 6f seeing Mr. F. Golightly. What a fine thing it would 
tye, thought I to myself, if I could but be a Lord just for a few 
hoars: that little augment to my name would sound 86 well for 
bn introduction, and carry off any kind of singularity ; for what is 
impudence in a Commoner is nothing but condesceiision in a 
•NoUemin. I did not continue in this fancy very long, but put 
up my glasS) and took a regular, but rapid reconnoitre ; by which 
I discovered, to my great pleasure, that there were a viast number 
tyf people whom I knew nothing about : and I was still more 
^^tified to see one person on the other side of th^ room, whom I 
detenbined, in half a minute, to make my oracle. This was a 
young man of the name of Brooke, who had been at Eton, and 
"was jtist released from Oxford ; and to whom I had taken a great 
fancy when I met him a few days before at ihy uncle's. I was 
fo)r las side in less than a moment, although I was necessarily 
imfiteded by s^everal bows and salutations which I was obliged to 
make ia tfafe course of my passing from dne side of the apartment 
to Ae other. After we had both settled that we were as well as 
we possibly could be, I took the liberty to ask him the names of 
several people, both male and female, which will not interest you 
very particularly ; for the greatest part of them were only remark- 
able for having long noses, high feathers, odd voices, or some- 
thing particular either in dress or figure. You cannot imagine 
how much I missed my old Rawsdon Court friend, Mr. Ormsby. 
My new substitute was but a very indifferent one, compared to 
faim ; for he could not, or would not give me half the information 
I deeored. In spite of my endeavours to keep him to the sujbject^ 
be ma dootiouaJly flying "off to know how we managed differeilt 
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things at Eton now : how the Boats were manned ; whether 
Collegers or Oppidans beat the last match at Football; and 
several other matters of equal importance : to all of which I had 
the patience to return becoming answers. I have uniformly 
observed that old Etonians are very like old men, inasmuch as 
diey always maintain the superiority of things as iJhey existed in 
their time ; and argue that every alteration must be for the worse, 
although frequently they know nothing about it. Pray do not 
suspect that I mean to impute any uncharitableness to our pre- 
decessors, for whom I entertain the greatest respect and venera- 
tion, as well as for all their institutions. It is really a natural 
sort of feeling which we ourselves begin to hold towards the 
rising generation in our ** little World/' which we suspect will 
be neither half so big, nor half so clever, as the one which went 
before it. 

^ I had long wished to know the name of a little man, with 
piercing grey eyes, shaggy red eyebrows, and a cast of counte- 
nance sdtogether more strongly indicative of cunning than any I 
ever remember to have seen. After I had heard, with due fcwti- 
tude, many very severe remarks upon our deficiency in diven 
points, about which, to tell you the truth, I cared not a farthing, 
such as having no bonfire on the 5th of November, being locked 
up in our Houses at five o'clock instead of six, and several others 
which I cannot remember, I returned to the charge, and demanded 
some particulars of the abovementioned gentleman, who was evi- 
dently smiling, to the best of his endeavours, and, in fact, playing 
the agreeable to a fat old lady of a most portly presence, his next 
neighbour. '* That/' answered young Brooke, ** is a lawyer of 
this place, the learned Mr. Jobson. He has the credit of having 
a great deal of money ; but nobody pretends to say where it ever 
came from. In addition to this qualification, he has interest 
enough with his fellow-citizens to persuade them to elect for thesr 
Members whomsoever he likes best; and it is said that he 
always likes those best, who have no objection to fee their legid 
adviser handsomely. This, of course, is as much a secret as 
things of that sort generally are. However, he keeps a good 
table, and will give you a fine dinner, without charging yon 
6». 8d. for your entertainment. Somebody must pay ; but it is 
not our business to inquire who are the victims. Our good 
host, Mr. Hudson, has, I dare say, tasted his good cheer 
pret^ often." . 

We were relapsing fast into a discourse about the merits of 
a neighbouring pack of hounds, when the Master of the feast, 
who, by the bye, had been running about the room the whole 
time, came up to a gentleman seated very near us, and said, 
loud enough to be plainly heard, '' .Mr. Bradshaw, will you do 
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ifi0 thfi fi|vp«u to sit next to me at dinner. I have ffot a haunidi 
of veni^Q uiere» J assure you the very best that I could pos- 
sibly procure; and I am sadly afraid that, unless I profit a 
litde hji yQur good instruction, it will sufifer sadly by my awk- 
wapl. carving.'' ** Certainly^ Mr. Hudson/' was ti^e reply. 
Ocic host was quite satisfied: and> with frightened visage/ 
busitf^ away to pay his attention to some highly-favoured per- 
son pu the opposite side of the room. 'Strangely did I wish 
to learn the. character and vocation of this Mr. Bradshaw ; and 
I was afraid to ask* lest he should overhear our conversation. 
It waa very evident that he had a great share of humour in his 
coinposj|aoi|» for be kept all the company around hipk, ladies and 
gNiiUmmk, in a perpetual titter. 

A JOOdl; grotesque figure of a man made a very conspicuous 
a|qpetirance at some distance from us : his lips, his arms, in foct| 
bia vifbcde body moved about in unison with his words; so much 
so, that I began to suspect that he was some foreigner or other, 
for I never saw any of our cooler-blooded- nation who used such 
extr^Vilgant action. If you, Ck>urtenay, were to figure in such a 
way at tbf) next Election speeches, I positively think the audience 
WQi|Ic) be thunderstruck : the etperiment, perhaps, might be 
wortti while. He had, too, a most particularly loud and silly 
kind of laugh, which uniformly followed every word of his own, 
thqogb I could not perceive that anybody else joined in it, which 
argued badiy for his powers of amusing. My companion {per- 
ceived die object of my abstraction, and readily gave me a little 
^ccoiint of Ihem. '* Pray/^ said he, *^ are you lookiug at that 
Biiffopn who is standing opposite to us 1 He is Mr. Wise ; 9 
msm, I assure you, of vast notoriety in this neighbourhood ; some 
absolutely think him aj^eeable ; an opinion which I could never 
accede too : however, it is hot his fault if he is not so, for he 
spares neither himself nor his hearers in accomplishing this worthy 
purpo9e. You cannot conceive a greater bore than finding your^ 
self seated next to him at dinner, with the consciousness that yoii 
cani:v>t possibly escape from him for a whole hour. Such a com- 
poimid of bad puns, stale stories, and conceit, I really believe 
never existed. His mouth is always open, and always to utter 
something foolish ; and even, in spite of the better and readier 
pcciipatign of eating and drinking, he would not cease five 
mmutos together from dinning your ears with some account, care- 
fully collected from the newest Book of Anecdotes ; or with 
some of those miserable twists and perversions of words, such as 
you would never understand, unless he were to inform yoii by his 
laugh that he has cut, what we used to call at Eton in my time, 
a joke. This is a sufficient caution ; do pray beware of getting 
aear him.'* I assure you, my dear Courtenay, as I told you m 
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my letter of condolence^ I intend not to start a single pun after 
my arrival at the Club ; and the example of this Hero has fully 
confirmed me in my resolution. 

If I was so disposed^ I could tell you a number of torments^ to 
which a professed punster or self-named wit voluntarily submits 
himself; such as his disappointment when people don't choose to 
understand his e£forts, or to laugh at them. The danger he incurs of • 
displeasing people^ and making himself ridiculous ; but all this 
Essay will keep very well till my arrival. At present we must 
talk of Sir John Carter^ who attracted my notice from the very 
important manner with which he walked across the room, i 
was told that he was the son of a substantial Yeoman, who got a 
good deal of money^ and spent very little, being determined to 
make his son a Gentleman, or at le^st to give him the means of 
being one. Accordingly the young Squire did nothing in die 
world but amuse himself, and at twenty-one was the best shot, and 
the best rider in the country, without being able to read or write. 
Soon after this, he became ambitious of the Shrievalty ; and as 
that is a sort of dignity which almost every body wishes to escape, 
if possible, he soon obtained the desired honour. With a good 
deal of tutoring, he managed to get through his business, and 
most fortunately happened to present an address to his Majesty, 
for which he received the distinguished mark of Knighthood. In 
process of time he became a Magistrate, and as he always takes 
very good care to have Mr. Jobson or his clerk at his elbow, I 
have not heard that he. has as yet made any very notorious 
blunders. He has amazing ideas of his own consequence, and 
preserves a most dignified silence, scarcely ever opening his 
mouth ; I suppose because he is afraid of betraying his country 
accent. I forgot to tell you that he is a Captain in the Yeomanry, 
and I have no doubt gives the word of command to his Troop in 
the finest provincial twang. In addition to this, he is Commis- 
sioner of the Turnpike Roads, and is so bigoted to the old plan, 
diat he will never hear of any new one, the consequences of 
which obstinacy I felt by a pretty severe jolting on my way to 
the Pelican. Lady Carter is infinitely worse than her husband, 
for she is more ridiculously conceited than you can possibly 
imagine. I understand that she once turned away a footman 
because he forgot to call her by her proper title at a party. I 
overheard her exclaiming how she would fit up the apartment we 
were setting in, if it were her own, just after the plan she had 
adopted at^Yatton Lodge. You won t expect me to remember 
all die particulars of elegant curtains, mirrors, and such like. I 
can only tell you, that her Ladyship's dress did not give me a 
very high idea of her taste. 

Scarcely had I mad# the abovementioned resolution, when 
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I^umer was announced, to the very visible joy of most of the 
company. I was very much surprised that nobody began to 
move ; and more so, when I saw the worthy Mr. Hudson, witK 
the greatest confusion depicted in his countenance, going from 
one side to another, instead of escorting his chosen fair one to 
her place at the Dinner-table. At last he ran up to Mr. Brad- 
shaw, his never-failing oracle in time of trouble it appears, 
and asked what he should do under the following circum* 
stances : — ^There were two Baronets, with their Ladies, in the 
room (a thing I forgot to mention before), and the question at 
present was, to which of these two he should give his arm ? Mr. 
Bradshaw's first advice was, that he should take the oldest. Now 
this was an impossibility : first of all, because the truth could 
never be ascertained ; as nobody could think of questioning . a 
Lady upon so jealous a point : and, secondly, because the one 
who was preferred, if she were to find out the reason, would 
probably consider it as any thing but an honour. They spoke a 
few more words in whispers, and the end was, that Mr. Hudson 
walked boldly up to Lady Upton, and led her o£f in triumph ; 
while her rival followed next, and, s^s far as I could see, appeared 
to be very well contented with the arrangement. I brought up 
the rear. Mr. Bradshaw sat, as had been before arranged, on the 
Host's right hand ; and I had the satisfaction of taking my place 
next but one to him — a terrible hungry-looking man separating 
us. He had a long hollow face, and eyes nearly starting out of 
his bead ; with which he stared round upon every thing upon the 
table, just as if he longed to have it in his plate. I afterwards 
learnt mat his name was Mandle, and that he, and his wife, who 
was opposite to us, a vulgar woman to outward appearance, 
kept up a very respectable character for stinginess. I had taken 
very good care in die preceding part of the day, that my appetite 
should not be overpowering in the Evening ; as I had proposed 
to myself another occupation than that of eating. However, I 
very much suspect that my friends about me had not taken the 
same precaution. In fact, if we may judge by the Newspapers, 
we seem to be peculiarly a dinner-eating Nation. There is no 
meeting, however insignificant, which has not a Dinner at the 
end of it : witness the glorious entertainment of which Mr. Hunt 
and the Friends of Liberty partook after that Hero's triumph at 
Manchester ; and for the expenses of which Dr. Watson was j$o 
unwarrantably clapped into prison. No great event can be cele- 
brated so well as by a dinner ; we dance for Charity, speak for 
Charity, but, more than all, we eat for Charity's sake. No 
wonder, then, as I thought to myself at the time, t}iat Mr. 
Hudson should have chosen so substantial and so truly English a 
method of returning his obligations. You must suppose this 

o 2 
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rereKte'to ha^^ gone bh (as WAs really the c^»e) %hile (hb MH WiH 
soup had both disappeared, and a huge piece of b^ef, and ho le§^ 
haiiheh of vehisOn, had taken their places; the latter of whibh 
Mr. Brad^haw and the Host were busily employed in carVitig, 
and the rest of the company in eating ; among whoiti Mr.Mariflle . 
cut a conspicuous figure. Indeed I believe that his voracity wks 
T^ry wdl accordaht with ideas of economy ; folr I vfeHly thibk 
he Iftid in ehough to serve him for a fortnight. His wife eviery 
now and then shot some terrible glances at him from th^ oth^r 
side of the t^bfe ; but in thi^ respect^ at least, he did not appear 
io regard very illuch the good Lady's frowns. Mr. BradiihaW todk 
i^ty good care that his neighbour's plate should never he etnpty ; 
Md at last loaded it to thkt degree that at li&st he was bbkged 
to cry*^— enough. You may imagine that he was very unsociable, 
tUs his inotith Was t6o well occupied to be opened for i^ny miiidr 
eonsiderAtion : however, this defect of his was dmply made ixp 
for by a Maiden Lady past a '* certain age." But, I assure 
yoti, five and fifty years had taken away nothing from the gaiety 
of her dress, or die volubility of her tongue. I, lis in duty 
bbtind, did evei^ thing that was civil to her ; land, tb all of 
thy attentions she returned the most engaging looks pos- 
sible ; — atld talked a vast deal about indifferent subjects : I 
thought she would never have left off questioning mb about 
Eton> as unluckily she had seen the First Number of " The 
Etonian." Of cOtirse she wanted to know if you Were not a very 
cfever boy-^whether I was not a mischievous one, as she guessed 
by the liharacter I bore in the Club. I assured her that it was 
a namesake of mine who figured so conspicuously ; upon which 
she begged pardon, and intimated her surprise that there ishduld 
b^ tWo people at school together with such a singular designa- 
til6h. Dear me ! I never knew any lady with such ja ntimerdiis 
&C(|Uietikitancig : her inquiries after the various yoiing ones whom 
ihe knew at Eton were really unceasing, such as, '' How does 
^Ang Stone go on ? His aunt, Mrs. Knipe, was my most intimate 
frii^ when we lived At Wimbledon. Is Sir William Roby still at 
Eton ? His friends had thoughts of taking him away," Scc. Theti 
6fae w^s so curious about their characters, abilities, natures^ and 
6th6r things, that I really believe nobody in the world could 
{>bS8ibly have satisfied her. She Was wonderfully astonished 
that I should not know all these particulars; and, in fact, Ae 
whole conversation piit me very tnuch in miiid of what our 
friend Swihbiihie has justly considered one of the prihcipd of 
his Christihas tniseries. Well, after a short interval, she Wished 
nie to tdl h^ whetiier there were not two bOys of the nath^ of 
Swinburheiat Eton; and what sort of a person I consid^k^d'the 
^est to be? "^ The f ery ittto I W^ -(^h&ing bf/' ^aid 1 fxf 
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Uja^: jiowevep, I abswi^ttid her^ t^at there was; and, lor Ui 
character and manners, I took the liberty of referring het* to No^ 
Vwy m which 1 khew our friend Hodgscm ivished to inseort that ftill- 
length portrait he drew before we ^ent home. '' I huv^ always/' 
replied she, '' considered biiti as a particularly ^o6d sort of jeung 
Inani and 'not deficient in sense too, when you know a little bf 
him, but he is yerj odd in his ways. He is 6n a visit Veiy near 
bereft present, ahd Mr. Hudson asked him to dine with us, but 
he wbidd ndt hear of it:. poor felldW, he is veiy shy indeed : I 
wish he had known df ybur coihing ; I dare say he would hate 
been ghd to hate met you. But I wonder very much^ with his 
natural 'timidity, that he should like to be put in print ; of cotirs^ 
he gives his consent to the publication.'* " Oh no," said I, 
'* Ibt the very best of all reasons, that it never was asked. Most 
prtobably the first notice he will receive of this unexpected honour, 
will be when he sees the new Number, and I have no doubt he 
yill wish himself out of the Club again ; but then it will be too 
late, as 730 copies are ^ot easily recalled." At this time the fair 
iLiady's attention was, happily for me, called off by an old Dow- 
ager, who insisted that some fashion of the female dress, which 
they called perfectly new, and one of the boldest strokes of the 
iaost famous Parisian mantua-maker, had positively been in vogue 
in England about thirty years ago, and declared that she well re- 
membered wearing a costume of that sort in 1789- Of cotirse 
this faet was strongly combated by all the younger part of the com- 
pany ; and^ dt last> Mrs. Marchmont was obliged to call in Miss 
Jones as a witness to her veracity. I wonder she could be so cruel 
as to (Expose the blooming maid in so unfeeling a manner, — to make 
her blush^ to the danger of all the rouge that was spread upon 
her face^ — to talk of such a thing as age in the presence of such 
a company* Poor Miss Jones ! I sympathized most heartily with 
her. 

In the meantime, Mr. Bradshaw was employed, as I before told 
y^u> in carving die haunch, and in finding fault with several 
thinp, in all of which it appeared that the Cook had totally for- 
gotten hiinself. I admired his freedom of speech particularly^ 
lUid it was done with so good-humoured an air that it was impos-^ 
sible that toy body could be offended. *' Here's a dish," said 
he, '' excellait in itself, but totally spoiled by ignorance. I'll be 
whipped (a common expression of his) if I could not make it twice 
As good myself." Then he specified the ingredients so correctly 
that I really took him for a regular ion vivant, a nian who de- 
lighted in cooking; in which afterwards I found that I was 
entirely mistaken, as well as in supposing that what he found 
iauttwith was in any way deserving his censure; for it appears 
he miAMs «i 'Practice of ^icki^ every ^thiBg to |>iec^s^ tad w^ 
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forming himself in all sorts of matters which you never would 
tiiink of. In fact, he always has a way of doing every thing 
|ieculiar to himself, and infinitely superior to that of any body 
else. I should tike very much to pay him a visit at his house ; 
for I understand the variety of novel inventions there is extraor- 
. dinary. You are every moruent surprised by the a[>plication of 
lome undiscovered principle, some wonderful contrivance or ex- 
periment, for which he deserves his Majesty's l^etters Patent 
much more than half the folks who have them. By the bye, a 
Patent is the very last thing that he would desire ; for he is so far 
from keeping any of these plans to himself, that he advises every 
body he knows to adopt them, aud is always prepared to argue in 
their defence and support with great vehemence and ingenuity. 
I should like to know what he thinks of the Club. If I had the 
pleasure of knowing him, I am sure he would tell me sincerely, 
for he likes declaring what he thinks in a straight-forward sort of 
way, though without any sort of rudeness. Perhaps he would 
call us disorderly. Now you must know that want of order is 
a crime of the very first magnitude In his eyes, for he observes it 
himself most scrupulously. Stepping on a border, or treading 
down a goosebeiTy bush, is a very great offence ; and if you were 
to come into his house withtmt cleaning your shoes properly, I 
really think he would turn you out again. One must excuse him 
in these matters, for, from all accounts, he has the best heart in 
the world, and withal is very clever ; but he is a bachelor, and 
that is suihcient reason for a good many oddities. I have really 
t>een Uken up so long with talking about this gentleman, that I 
Jiave no time or incliuation to record all the important small talk 
^which took place till the cloth was removed ; nor is it of much use 
to tell you what you may see in any newspaper, that every deli- 
cacy of the season abounded, and that the whole did infinite 
credit to Monsieur the Landlord, bis Cook, and Mr. Hudson. 

You must take just the same account of the dessert and the 
^viues, which latter, as far as I could Judge, did not appear to 
-»ave proceeded from the Inn cellar. I miss Kowley very much 
ft these particulars ; for, at Rawsdon Court, he instructed me in 
f uch matters to admiration. You will pity me, I think, when 1 
-^11 you that I got into the clutches of that odious Miss Jones 
^£ain, and was so provoked that it almost tempted me to he un- 
-jvil. Luckily I restrained some very short answers, which were 
jt the top of my tongue, and carried on the conversation with all 
^jiaginable decency, till at last I was released by her departure 
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Ind totally passed over before. Among these, a gentleman (a 
Mr. Morton, I believe,) made himself conspicuous by the won* 
derful extent of his acquaintance. If. any body happened by chance 
to mention a particular character in the course of conversation, 
he would immediately interrupt him without the least sort of 
ceremony, in some such way as this : — ^* Mr. -- — ! aye, I knew 
him well, a distant connexion of the -r-^ family — he was ac- 
cused of selling his vote to the Minister, and to be sure one day 
he forgot his principles — but he was a charming soul, a delight- 
ful creature, the most good-natured fellow in the world — I knew 
him. well. Sir." Whether the object of his sallies was a Noble- 
man or a Conunoner, it did not seem to make the least alteration. 
The first one I heard, I was very near laughing at, but I observed 
tibe rest of the company kept their gravity unmoved, so that pro- 
bably they were used to these sort of impromptu sketches. He 
regularly first began with some bitter stroke of satire, and then 
appeared to be ashamed of what he had said, and determined to 
make his victim amends, by his unmeaning sort of panegyric. 

Afiter a little time the conversation principally turned upon 
Agricultural Distress, and matters relating to that weighty ques- 
tion, a topic which seemed to be admirably well understood by all 
the company, but unfortunately each had his own way of reme- 
djring it, and of course each thought his own the best. I fancied 
myself transported on a sudden into the House of Commons, or 
at. least some body of Legislature ; and, if there is a meeting on 
this subject in the county, I shall attribute it all to Mr. Hudson^s 
Party. 'Tis true our good Host seemed rather out of his element 
during the discussion ; in fact, I believe, in his early days he 
spent much of his time in a counting-house, and no doubt at 
present has a leaning to the mercantile interest, though it would 
have been madness to have declared it at that time, as any oppo- 
sition would have made the farming party furious, especially as 
some of them were rather in then* cups,^mong whom was 
niy worthy neighbour, Mr. Mandle. Upon this latter gentleman 
the invigorating e£fect of the wine vras very evidently displayed. 
I think I told you before that he spoke not a word dunng die 
whole of dinner, but now he vociferated beyond all bounds, 
talked about the country groaning under taxation, national bank- 
ruptcy, and things of that sort, which one of Mr. Hume's 
speeches will readily supply you with. The Ministers he deter- 
mined to be a set of hypocrites, rascals, and pickpockets, and 
those who favoured them not many degrees better. Of course every 
body saw his derangement, and let him have his own way. — I 
do think, for many reasons, that the Neapolitan tumult is the 
happiest thing that has for a long time happened, for it has led 
away people's thoughts firom domestic affairs, of which they have 
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I]^4 d^Wfl ^M^bt acquaintfince, and has led them into the most de- 
]}gl^^ulf|p4 ipilQceat pplidcal speculations^ upon concerns of which 
t|^y ^xe tqt^y ig^prant. My opinion is the mor« strengthened 
fj^f^ the veiy Qpportupe assistance which it gave us at the Peli- 
o^n. Olie person called the Neapolitans heroes ; another confi- 
dently argued that th^y were aaere rebels and poltroons, and that 
^ CaFbonari ^er-e pure radicals and sans culottes ; while the 
<^PPOi^^ ps^l^ty affirmed' that they were a brave and a kberal- 
n(jp<}e4 set of men. Mr. Bradshaw stood forth most vehemently 
qjfi ^ JFQrm3r aidp, adding that he had Uved a year or two in Italy^ 
aiid tha^ their ch^acter then was that he now gave them. I 
tbojtfght it w^ h»\Uv ta be» in such conflicts, as England is^-* 
*ftUtrri, 

J. d^e say ym will find tbe dinnec an uncommonly long one, 
as I a8S^Fe you { did myself, and was not at all sorry- when we 

{'piped the ladies; ^ proposition which Mr. Hudson at last made, 
»y Mf» Pf^dsh^w's special advice. Mr. Wise gave foiA, s 
vast numl^er of miserable witticisms, which I would not disgtao 
W pf^pi^ with, or with $he teartable talk,, which I could have got 
very s^cpurately secbndTband from my Aunt. There were plenty of 
card tables, and plenty of players. I watched Miss Jone«| down to 
a p^ty of loo, with a parcel of dames all looking as sharp as 
needles. I would not have been with them on any consideration^ 
Some of the company joined in different games, just as tbey 
liked. I had seated myself on a sofa next to my friend Mr. 
Brooke, and prepiared to talk over again Eton matters, in retiicii' 
for which I expected him to give me an account of various 
Oxford Horrors, Examinations, Proctors, See., besides different 
adventures, which he had encountered himself, for I verily 
believe him to be a bit of a pickle : when Mr, Bradshaw advised 
the young folks to get up a dance. We agreed to this very read%, 
so they showed us into an empty room, and we performed to adi^ 
miration, till we were called away very unwillingly, to go home, 
about tyvelve o'clock. Now my dear Courtenay, at last tiiere is^ 
an end '■ longa chartaqiie vuequef and I assure you I am muck 
more glad to have finished this letter, than I was to depart from 
the Party ^t the Pelican. 

Your's ever. 



-nr 
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Cj^e fiHav^ to fiHotto\»; 

BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

We take it for granted that all the world, that is all those who 
read and buy *' The Etonian/' are well acquainted with diat 
sagacious critique on a certain poem called the " Queen of 
Hearts/' which may be seen in the valuable volumea of the first 
of our venerated predecessors, Gregory Gri£Sn of the College of 
Eton. We doubt as little that many have drawn their first prin- 
ciples of judging of works of genius fi'om that respected 
source ; and that few or none will deny that they were thence 
instructed in the art of detecting latent beauties, which, do what 
we may, will often escape our notice under the disguise of 
puerility or nonsense. Yet feeling, as we certainly do, the utmost 
deference for die authority of Mr. Gri£Sn, and acknowledging 
with pleasure the ingenuity of his observations, still we must 
own that at times a sort of a suspicion has arisen in our 
mind, that¥fhat that Gentleman attempted to maintain was in fact 
not maintainable ; that the object of his admiration was not 
worthy of it ; that in short his real intention throughout was 
to see how much he could make the boys swallow, and that he 
himself enjoyed the joke heartily, at the expense of the perverted 
jud^ents of hundreds of aspiring Poets and Reviewers. Far 
be It fifom us to impute the real consequences as the motives of 
his conduct ; — ^we believe that it was meant as a pleasant piece of 
banterii^, and that the implicit faith with which most men have re- 
ceived it since, was what he could not be expected to reckon upon. 
Our chief reason for our suspicion is this^ that we cannot Ihmk 
the Poem itself at all worthy of such commendation fi-om so 
dignified a critic ; and that, talk as he may about its epic 
arafice and admirable plot, he will never persuade us that there 
is any Imagination, or Fancy, or Wisdom in it, which deserves to 
raise it from its legitimate habitation, the Nursery. . These are 
novel and startling objections, and we know the difficulty and 
danger of attacking ancient prejudices ; yet we thought it a part 
of our duty to speak our honest opinion, and certamly, on die 
supposition of our being in the right, no place coidd be more 
proper for the destruction of an error than that in which it arose, 
and none such legal executioners as the Heirs of him who 
begot it. ^ ... ^ 

We had another motive for giving this opinion. We were 
apprdiensive ^lest the '' March to Moscow/' upon whidi we 

H 



propose saying a few words, should be enoneously estimated ; one 
party degrading it below the standard of the '* Queen of Hearts/' 
and anodier equally degrading it, by supposing that it was in- 
tended to complete the par nobile of lauded childishness. We 
declare we have no such intention ; let the ** Epic " of *' The 
Microcosm" be still considered by those, who choose it, an 
unique, without equal or second ; but for the ** Song " of ** The 
Etonian/' we entreat but a little patience from our readern, and 
we will wager the price of this present Number, that we provs its 
immeasurable superiority over its celebrated antagonist. We 
invite Mr. Griffin himself to take notice of our arguments im its 
favour, and we leave the decision to Doctors Ideate or Goodall, 
as the appellee pleases ; or, in default of either of those much- 
respected Judges, we will lay the case before the yisitor. We 
shall avoid the indelicacy of answering point by pomt t\kt posi- 
tions of pur opponent, and shall set at once about showing to 
the sat^fsction, as we dare hope, of every candid nynd, that 
what we have advanced boldly we are able to defend reascnaUy. 

1^ the first place, then, the ^* March to Moscow " is a ooog ; 
and hence in its very nature, as we shall soon show, a pohler 
creation than an Epic Poem. The fact is, in modem timaa the 
character of Songs has been greatly depreciated, and peiiii^ 
with some justice, when reference is had to th,e shoals of tii^f 
called, or calling themselves, by that name ; but we should not 
therefore forget that the essence still remains the same, though 
not successfully substantialized in the imperfect attempts which 
we contemn. A Song is that which was first sung before the 
jargon of epic, or tragic, or comic, was thought of by a parcel of 
plodding grammarians ; it was the free and spontaneous poeliy 
ef the aoid,. couched in multiform images, dressed in a thousand 
cob^^ and comprehending all things, even as the soul itself com-r 
prehended them. 

A Song is the original and natural organ of' Genius ; and Sot 
thi| we have the greatest authority ; for when the wisest man th«t 
ever lived on earUi turned his universal mind to Poetry, what did 
he write? An Epic Poem? A Tragedy? A Comedy? A 
Melodrama? A Satire? A Sonnet? An Epigram? !3y 1^ 
means^i He instantly saw or rather felt how Poetry best showed 
itself to men ; in what dr^ss it least suffered from the imper£^- 
tion and material touch of language ; and in what form it wouU 
be most popular, most comprehensive, most penetrating, most 
melodious. He wrote a Song — and verily, a man must be gifted 
with a more than usual proportion of impudence, who denies, or 
underrates the authority of King Solomon. 

But we cite this mighty name, not to crush the ques^ou vijth 
its we%ht, UQ^ eyea to prove the truth of our pi>sijtiaiv b,^l 
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simply to demonstrate the primitive and dlihost'dacired descent of 
the Songy in its proper sense. We shall show, in the itlstance of 
the '^ March to Moscow/' in what manner it comprehends every 
kind and degree of beau^ of all sorts and names ; stnd who will 
deny that what possesses the particular excellences of all, must 
be more excellent than each particular^ or that the whole is 
more than itd parts ? In the mean time, we cannot refrain! from 
adducing, in confirmation of oul* atgument, — and as a teit that we 
are not playing the same trick, of which we took the liberty to 
suspect Mr. Gri£Sn, — ^the opinion of an acute Italian, the Abbe 
Salvini, who concludes his examination and eulogy of this species 
of composition in these words : — " But where dofes it ever be- 
come a Poet to display himself in all his poetical riches, in his 
invention, his powers of arrangement, his musical variety of 
metres, which affect the soul diversely, in his brilliant sentences, 
and his great and magnificent figures, if not in a Songf '' * 

Having shown that we had some grounds for our assertion of 
the superior nature of the Song in the abstract, we will now, 
widiout farther delay, proceed to the examination of the '* March 
to Moscow'' itself; when we will endeavour to demotistrate its 
great aiid indeed transcehdant merits^ to the cohfasion of die ino^t 
determined Sceptic. 

To db this effectually we crdve the loati. Gentle Readefs, 6f ybUr 
Eiirs and jtm^iginations ; be for ten minuted but dd old as the win- 
ter of 1812 wUl make yoii ; r^ve all the terrible sentiments of 
anxiety, 6t even despair, which at that tim^ agitated the breast of 
the most sanguine statesmen ; consider the Emfieror of Fraiice 
At artiied leader of eoutitless armies, springing on from victory 
to victory; Holland incorporated, Italy enslaved, Spain deluged 
with blood, Germany crouching, Sweden playing double, aiid the 
despatches of the dreadful defeat of Smolensko overtaken by devtrar 
of the slaughter of the Russians at Moskwa, and the CvLpitut of 
the North in the possession of France — and we alone are Ifeft 5 — 
but Providence interferes; die conquerors are conquered and 
exterminated, and their Leader runs away. Remembef the joy,- 
the delight, the happihess of England ; our old prejudiced agaradt 
soup-maigre and wooden shoes all alive ; we are feasting, we are 
dancing, we are triumphing, when at length a true Englishman 
gets oh a table, calls for silence, says he has a bit of a song for 
the occasion, drinks the King's health with a *' God bless hirt,'* iaf 
deceived with three tremendotis cheers, and then half aj^, half 
recitative, commences thus : — 

• Ma dove mai Tale a mostrarsi ilPoeta.con totte le ricckezze poetiche, coU* 
invenzioDe, coUa disposizioDe, colla musicale variety de* lAetri, che I'aDima yaria- 
mente percuotcmo, co' lami ^deUe sentenze, colle fi|^e grande, ct Biagnificbei 
scMttnellM Content f ,^.. . ^^ 

Proee Ftwcur6 di A. M. SalYiai. Firenx : 1715> p. W^ 
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** Bonaparte he wonid set oot 

For a summer ezcarsion to Moscow ; 
The fields were f^pen, and the sky was bine, 

Morblea! Parbleo! 
What a pteasant excorsion to Moscow ! 

Four hundred thousand men or more/ 

Heighol for Moscow! 
There were Marshals by the dozen, and Dukes by the. score. 
Princes a few, and Kings one or two, 
While the fields are so green, and the sky so blue, 

Morbleu ! Parbleu ! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow ! 

There was Junot and Augereau, 

Heigho ! for Moscow ! 
Bombrowsky, and Poniatowsky, 
General Rapp, and the Emperor Nap, 

Nothing would do, 
While the fields were so gn^een, and the sky so blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 
But they must be marching to Moscow/' 

Now let us pause here for a moment, and examine the varied 
qualities of the preceding lines. Consider them in whatever light 
you please, still, as in a well-drawn face, the eye is ever upon 
you. And not merely do they address themselves to you; but if a 
hundred people, each with different feelings, gaze upon them, 
they answer each one look for look^ and respond to the heart with 
an expression which every individual feels is his own. You are 
expecting an Epic? — Good: — Show us in Homer or Virgil, 
Tasso or Milton, ainy thing superior to the apt arrangement of 
the foregoing exordium : — the attacking forces are first numbered 
in a mass ; Homer, we are aware, does not so state their gross 
amount, but forces the reader to have recourse to a very long and 
somewhat intricate calculation to anive at thb most important 
preliminary; and moreover, he dissipates the energy of the idea 
m a heap of particular resemblances, and by telling you that they 
were as numerous as leaves, as noisy as geese or cranes, as thick 
' as flies, he succeeds in the end in leaving upon the mind a most 
confused, uncertain, and unsatisfying accumulation of whimsical 
similitudes. This might have been easily avoided by that noble 
and decisive plainness which Mr. Southey has used ; he does 
not distract the attention with a vast number of little sums, or 
disgust the enthusiasm of his readers by the puerUities of flies and 
ganders, but at once, with no sort of shuffling, as if he was 
ashamed of bis *' rascals,'' he declares the truth, makes no com- 
ment, and adds no simile. 

" Four hundred thousand men or more.'' 

Have we ever seriously meditated upoii the magnitude of this 
complex image? That elegant Captive,'. Mr. Hunt, said, that a 
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meetiiig of not one fifth of this number was *' tremendous." 
What then would be the impression created by this army^ coTered 
with glory and helmets, and of course drums and fifes playing? 
But it was just possible that some reader of ^' King Cambyses' 
vein ** might not think this astounding multitude sufficiently great. 
The Poet foresaw this, and guarded against the contingency ; 
and by saying 

** Four hundred thousand men or more,'* 

he has left every reader to choose for himself ad Ubitum any 
number, not less than the specified sum. 

Are we in a Tragic mood ? — What can be so terrible, so fearful 
to the imagination, as the circumstance of this enormous army of 
gallant soldiers marching away from a home which they were 
never to see again, fondly enjoymg the charms of the landscape 
and the climate, and all tiiis attributed to the despotic Will of one 
bad Individual? The inexorable Destiny of the Greek Tragedy 
was not so awful as this. 

" Bonaparte he irofiZi set oaf «- 

'^ would set out/* in spite of advice, in the teeth of treaties; 
nobody had* injured him, no one provoked him; a sanguinary 
Caprice urges nim on, and, as it seems, the fine weather encou- 
rages his hopes. Remark also his profane, yet humorous 
execrations, clearly arising from a habit of swearing, for as yet 
nothing has irritated him : — " Morbleu ! Parbleu ! " He is very 
jocund — and out it comes. Thus far may be considered as the 
the Protasis of the Tragedy. 

Must it be a Comedy? — But we see that if we go on thus 
pointing out all the various lights in which this wonderful 
** Song '' may be viewed, we shall exhaust ourselves and our 
readers. We will then proceed quickly through the remainder of 
the Poem, and only confine ourselves to the two poiiits of Epic 
and Tragedy. 

The Action now begins ; the Poet reserving the cataFogue of 
die Russians in order to combine it with their exploits, and so 
save the tedium of two dry lists of names. This is a vast improve- 
ment upon the Ancients. We owe it to our English Genius. 

WeU:— 

** Bat then the Rassians they tam'd to. 
All on the road to Moscow ; 
Nap had to fight his way ail through ; 
They could fight, bat they could not parhz vous; 
Bat the fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu ! Parblea ! 
And so he got to Moscow! " 

He is still conqueror, has met with some hard blows, but yet the 
fine weather continues : he swears again, and gets into Moscow. 
This in die Epitasis. 
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N^W fbOtitrd imtnediftteljy wiibout the distmetian of Episdde, 
tke P^pfttdift imd RuMiati Ca<tologue ; and we ^11 Tenture to 
l^roMttnce it its our opinioiiy tfiat more terrible ridicule^ more 
rapid $iiA cotitifiuouft accumulation of featful ticisBitttdes, Imd 
altogdthet wnj tiiifig more in Homer's best mimuer, or nearer 
Pindar'a impetuous eagerness^ or Shakspeare's fashion of otep- 
whelming his victim, by repeated blows of mischance^ towards 
the end of a play, as ih Ricnard III., Othello, King John, &c., 
has nev^r appeared in Ihe English or any other language. Bttt 
let the Song speak for itself t— ^ 

^< lliey made tiie place too hot for him, 
For they ^bi itb to Moscow ; 
To get there had cost him much ado, 
Attd then no better course be kaeW^ 
While the fields were green^ and the sky was blae> 
Morbleu 1 Parblcn I 
Than to inarch back again from Moscow. 

The Russians they stack close to him> 
All on the road to Moscow : ^ 

There ^as t'ortna^o^^ t(iid TeTnaldw, 
And all the others that endin ottr; 

Rajefsky and Norerefsky^ 

And aU the others that end in tftktf ; 
Scfaamckefi^, Soochosaneff, and Schepeleff, 

And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasiltschikoff, Rostomanotf^» and Tchogldkoff, 

And all the others that end in off; 
Milarodavitch, and Talacloyitch, and Karatchkowitoh, 

And all the others that end in itch: 
Oscharoffsky, and Rostofisky, and Kazatichkofisky, 

And all the others that end in offsky; 
And last <^tM «n Admiral eamei 
A terrible manf with a terrible name ; 
A name which you all must hnaw very well. 
Nobody can speak and nobody can spell : 

And Platoff he played them off, 

And Markoff he marked them off, 

And Tonchkoff he tonohed them off^ 

And Katnsoff he out them off, 

And WoroDzoff he worried them off, 

And Dochtoroff he doctored them off, 

And Rodinoff he flogged them off, — 
They stnck close to him with all their might, 
They were on the left and on the right, 
Behind and before, by day and by night, 
Nap woald rather parlez vous than fight ; 
Bat parlez vous will no more do, 

Morbleu ! Parblea ! 
For they remembered Moscow ! " 

Upon this splendid passage we have a few remarka to make. 
The taking of Troy ended the Trojan war^ and tbe taking of 
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J^fusal^QI ei^ the Epiq of Ti^ssp ; l^ut b^re the tsikivg, nnd tub- 
secmc^ni pQ^fUgi^tion of 9, city fivt. tim^s 1^ l^rg^ »> eitlier of the 
two fc^rmer^ ia 90 fa^ from coacluding the wur Of poem, that it 
js used on); as th^ commeiicenieiit of the revolutioii of* fo.rtune ; 
it isj ip fjict nothing, ^hen coinpared with what follows, except 
ftpparently as the ipatri:^ of thousands of homhle beings, who 
seem to have sprung up from its flames, arrfkyed in names which 
leave Homer's skill in onomatopoiia far behind^, and each of 
which is mentioned merely as st sample of unknown numbers, 
called by the same names, who are supposed to follow after. 
We are aware the liberty taken by the' Poet on this head is 
unwarranted by authority ; nor are we prepared to defend it by 
any arguments : but we may be allowed to suggest its great 
utility and poetical beauty as an excuse at least ; and, since the 
Song combmes all kinds of composition, perhaps it is here that 
the comic and satirical vein prevails, with reference always to 
that Pindaric fervour, which would not give the Poet leisure to go 
deliberatdy through all the names of his heroes, but prompted 
the happy idea of concluding them all under similar terminations. 
We persuade ourselves that no one will deny the merit of the 
lines in Italics; they possess that indistinctness and appalling 
uncertainty which the best Critics and Poets have decla,red to be 
the truest source of the Sublime- The passive can be paralleled 
only by Milton's Death ; there is the same vague terror excited 
by the hideous half-conceived phantasm, with this advantage on 
tb^ side of Qur author ; — ^that Milton has at length yielded to his 
€i|riosity> and let slip die real name of the Spectre ; whilst Mr. 
SiQuth^y gives no clue to a name, '< which is a terrible name,'' 
whiph^ tvi declares, they all must know very well, but diat 
9obQ4y can speak it, or spell it. What can be more awful than 
this certain uncertainty, this unspeakable, unspellable, nameless 
uauie i We may be enthusiastic ; — but^ upon mature deliberation, 
W§ can.remwiher nothing finer than this passage. The follow- 
mg lines, independent of their wit and skill, are defended by the 
Qomnion habit of the Greek Tragedians, who sometim€» pun 
upon the uames of their characters beyond all measure. We 
qeed not sj^cify the manner in which poor Ajax i^ so etemallj 
twitted about his unfortunate syllables, because such liberties 
with lu^n's niamies are common throughout the Greek plays; 
but JEUchylus refrains not even from the Ladies, and is rude 
enough to speak of hir Helena in these vile and graceless 
puns :—€Xiv(tg, sXttvipogif ixijroXiQ. This, therefore, the greatest 
authority, is on the side of our Song. 

We now hasten on to the mortal catastrophe; desiring the 
reader to. observe the singular consonance of the change of Nap's 
oaths with the chaqg^ 9( Uf. ^ffaiff^*^ It W; «a longei the sportive 
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Morbleu ! but the dreadful and despairing '^ Sacreblen ! ** die 
** bleu^ in both painfully reminding him of the cololir of die Aj, 
which was now his enemy ; remarking also the fearful dnil 
which the runaway Emperor gives his Satanic Majesty upkm 
his rear guard ; his utter nonplus in the midst of snow, and frost, 
and Cossaques ; and, at length, his ignominious flight ; whidi is 
die legitimate eidt of the Hero. 

** And then came on the frost and snow, 
All on the road from Moscow ! 
The Emperor Nap foond as he went, 
That be was not quite omnipotent ; 
And worse and worse the weather grew, 
The fields were so white, and the sky so bloe, 

Sacreblen ! Yentreblea ! 
What a terrible joarney from Moscow I 

* The Devil take the hindmost, 

All on the road from Moscow,' 
Qaoth Nap ; who thought it small delight 
To fight all day, and to freeze all night ; 
And so, not knowing what else to do. 
When the fields where so white, and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
He stole away, I tell yon true. 
All on the road from Moscow ! *' 

Here, no doubt. Homer, or Virgil, or Tasso, would have ended 
their Epic ; Sophocles or Sbakspeare their Tragedy ; Aristo- 
phanes, or Jonson, or Sbakspeare, or Moliere their Coniedy; 
Mr. Dimond or Mr. Terry their Melodrama. Be the whole 
composition what you please, still here the Hero is deckledhf 
done up ; and when such a Hero runs away upon a turnpike roaiC 
who would be able, or if able, would have tlie face to bring him 
on the stage again ? Mr. Southey saw all this, and yet does not 
end here : original in this, as in all the other parts of his peera, 
he does not let his victim loose ; the wand of the enchanter is 
still upon the runaway ; and, with a terrible boldness, to be 
found only in Dante^s Inferno, he pronounces prophetically what 
will be his doom in another world. This exertion of pqetied 
J^fierogative, like all others, will be viewed by many of the Whigs 
with great jealousy, and even indignation ; but besides ouir 
hftving, as we must need confess, a Tory twist, we think the 
** Divina Commedia'^ sufficient warrant for any Poet against the 
chaise of unauthorized novelty. Mais chacun a son gi>^— -and 
we must leave this post-obituary denunciation to its fate. 

" ^was as much too cold upon the road 
As it was too hot at Moscow ; 
But there is a place which he must go to. 
Where the fire is red, and the brimstone blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 
He'll find it much hotter tiiah Mosom.'' ' 
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Wie hinj^d before^ tibit 119 a Song, this Pock rn^ftmes^ jfor Ihe 
ftiV devdopomeat o( ks beiitttie8» the lacGQiqfiamBieat of jtBnk 
^gkd voices. By llie particular &Yonr of Mr. Southejr we Me 
aUe to «tate Uiat thi? us likely to be Accoiiiplished .«oan ; fvre IntMe 
been iofonned of the plivi, aad we wiU e^ortly eiqilaiti it to itm 
PuUic. It is to be performed by a grand convention of all the 
Theatrical Talent in London ; Bishop has submitted the scheme 
of an overture, virhich is to consist of three parts. The first an 
agitato movement in A, expressive of the troubled state of Nap's * 
mind, before he has finally determined on his expedition. Tliis 
is followed, secondly, by a minor, in the manner of the old 
chacone in which the case is decided, and Nap is quiet again ; 
and this movement dies away in five bars of minims, dimifmenda 
from dolce to piano — to p.p. — to pj^.p* ; and thie kst bar is not 
to be heard, but understood— *for Nap hath fallen asleep. He is 
instantly awakened by a fine splendid Marcia en grand ^ueur, 
which concludes the overture. We cannot charge our memory 
with an exact account of all the ariette and recitativi, tmd their 
performers ; Matthews, we think, was to execute the Russians ; 
Macready to act the lines on the Admiral, with blacked eye- 
brows, amid thunder and Ughtning ; the *' heigho for Moscoi^" by 
Miss Stephens ; and the '* Morbleu, Parbleu," by Miss Wilson. 
Angrisam was to be taught to pronounce one linei, but we forget 
which ; and Braham was to hold a D Jbrte through six bars 
without shaking, to give some idea of the long shout of the 
Cossaque. Mr. Southey is to sit in the middle of the pit with a 
wreath of laurel on his head, and to prompt the performers. 
Towards the end Nap will be produced, and a very correct 
representation of Pandemonium, upon a more improved plan 
than that in *' Don Giovanni ;" Nap will try to coax Nick, but 
Nick will not stand bamboozling ; — after a short struggle, and 
two kicks on the shins, Nap is floored and unlaced, and shown 
to be all slush ; and then he will descend, in his Majesty's arms, 
to a mournful dirge, expressive of justice, brimstone, pain, 
nitre, and birches. 

This is all we know of -the intended exhibition ; but of course 
die Public will be more particularly informed of the place, and 
time, and price of admittance, by printed hand-bills. We do not 
mean to offer any remarks on the design, though we think it liable 
to objection in many parts ; we will onl^ suggest to Mr. Southey 
the expediency of the representation taking place on Easter Mon- 
day, instead of that stupid stuff, *' George Barnwell." But we have 
written so much that we must needs stop here ; entreating our 
Readers, if they have met with any thing odd or unaccountable in 
this Article, not immediately to suppose that we are in the wrong, 
but to take it for f ranted that some deep meaning lies concealed 
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under the text; or, if they are dying for the secret, to write 
privately to us ; and, if they appear worthy of confidence, we 
promise to gratify their curiosity. For, Messieurs the Critics, 
there are more things in Heaven and Earth (and ^ar cofisequence 
in '' The Etonian'') than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

G. M. 



S^oimet* 



TO 



Maiden ! that bloom'st in solitude so still. 
And through those eyes so gentle, yet so bright, 
Pourest a soft and melancholy lights 

Thou should'st be one, methinks, whose virgin will 

Knows not temptation, nor the taint which ill 
Committed or designed doth leave in spite 
E'en elf Religion's self. Thou, in the might 

Of primal Innocence, hath gaz*d thy fill 

Of the Earth's beauties, and hast felt the power 
And harmony intense of this great Whole ; 
Hence never on thy brow doth Anger lour, 

Nor Laughter lov'd bely thy peaceful soul ; 
But signs or smiles, in sad or happy hour. 

And Saint-like aspirations round thee roll. 



•t\ 



G. lip 




21 WSiii^% 

TO A YOUNG RBLATION. 

Thou bid'st me write ! in vain I call 
The Muses to the welcome task ; 

Good wishes, little Friend, are all 
That I can give, or thou should'st ask. 

May^st thou go on in quiet bliss. 
Thy tranquil way to Virtue's shrine ; 

Sung in a happier strain than this. 
Dear to a nobler heart than mine ! 

May Kindness shed her cheering ray. 
As now, upon thy sinless years ! 

And may thy future praise repay 
The fondness of our hopes and fears ! 
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VISIT TO A COUNTRY FAIR. 

I HAVE been so emboldened, my dear Peregrine, by your 
approbation of my last petite morceau from the Country, that I 
have again determined to shock the ears of my fashionable 
Readers with one more description of rural manners and sim- 
plicity. Without further prefiace, then, I one evening, during my 
stay at the Rectory, started for a solitary walk soon after Dinner, 
which had been earlier than usual. The sky was without a cloud, 
and the Sun, still almost arrayed in his meridian glonr# displayed 
his honest countenance receding through the wide expanse 
of the dear transparent hemisphere. Many an Exquisite 
would drawl out an affected titter at the idea of a rural walk till 
sunset ; but, in spite of all the domineering pow.er of fashion that 
affirms nothing is so beautiful as dusky walls and smoke-dried 
towers, and can conceive no fragrance equal to the delightfully 
varied odours of a town, I foimd sufficient, and even abundant 
objects of enjoyment. As 1 strolled along through fields of 
richest fertility, or lingered under the shade of blossoming, verdant 
hedge-rows, alive with the music of a hundred songsters, most 
deeply should I have pitied the man that delighted not in such a 
scene. I should pity him almost as much as a person who has 
so little taste for the Novels by the Author of Waverley, and is 
so miserably unable to digest their extraordinary beauties, as to 
affirm diat they resemble high-flaunting descriptions copied from 
some gaudy picture. I know not how such a Spirit of Perverse- 
uess as this, or how a perfumed Fashionable would have liked 
my ramble ; and care not, so long as they didnH interrupt me in 
it, or disturb my meditations ; which continued in full force 
during my wanderings over several fields, notwithstanding the 
unceremonious appearance of an ungentlemanly animal called a 
Bull. He certainly appeared inclined to pay very little regard to* 
my love of country scenery ; but a neighbouring hedge enabled 
me to bid a rapkl farewell to this unpleasant Visitor ; and I 
journeyed onwards, without further interruption, tilV I was led, 
by frequent shouts of merriment, to a scene unusual^erhaps, to 
some of my Readers. It was a Village Wake, or Fair, one of 
Nature's holidays ; wher^ she throws aside jerkin and spade to 
in4ulge in uncurbed festivity : or rather, where all the inhabitants 
of a Village meet annuaUy to feast, drink, play, make love, and 
break heads. Such was the scene I now entered upon, though 
not quite unexpectedly, as I had gained some notice of it before- 
hand by several noisy groups of Peasants hastening past me to 
tbia attiactihg point of all that is pre-eminent, beautiful, or inte- 
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resting in the Country circle. For this is the Emporium of Village 
Fashion ; the Hyde-Park of the Rustics ; where the Farmer 
doffs his leather buskins and nail-9tudded boots for decent 
worsted hose^ set off by shoes ornamented with the same gleam- 
i^ buckles that bespa^led the legs of his forefsttherft. The 
bMge shaggy coat, the faithful companion of his labours thramg^ 
^11 weathers, is ejected this one day for verdant green, or nissel 
brown. In additipn lo this, the rarely-used red waistcoat: riMi 
in roseate splendor across his muscular chest, leaving just fdom 
enon^ at the neck to permit the snow-white cravat to-be sees; 
which bis good Dame herself has adjusted with the utmost oave. 
He is not less metamorphosed than his neighbours, who dU start 
forth from their cottages oA this amiiously-expected day, anfayod 
in their best habiliments ; as on some beautiful May monnng a 
troop of butterflies gaily start from their flowery couches,- ami 
dispUy to the rising Sun their little pinions variously adorned with 
a. ^ousand splendid hues. The scene of these rural SatumaBa 
was a fine v^ant lawn, extending like an amphitheatre towafris 
Zi wood skirtii^ the village. I was not long in finding an eminenee 
from whence I might reconnoitre this motley scene, as well aa 
the tumultuous hubbtib of showmen and visitors would allow. I 
found, to my sorrow, that I had come too late for DonkeyHraciKg, 
and various other sports ; and, at present, found the most con- 
spicuous objects to consist of some youths breaking each other's 
heads with true English courage, and certain parties in swings 
hang^ing between heaven and earth, at what appeared to me no 
very pleasant height. But, doubtless, they were as ambitious to 
soar as s6i!ie of their superiors; and; I am afraid, as liable to 
fa]l to th|3 dust. To tho^ who were tired of their sports deli- 
eacieis were qot Wanting, from the new-made gingerbread Hy the 
tm^iting plumb ; amongst the booths also were seen some few 
decorated most splendidly with toys^ where the mstie* Gallant 
might purchase a thimble or pair of garters for his fair adorable^ 
One or two showmen might be observed amongst the crowd> 
offering their cap for contributions to the by-standers ; some^iF 
1(rh6m shrunk from it as if it contained a pestilence withki its 
shattered earease. At another time diey made the skies re-edio 
iM» they skhoutisd out the murdered: names of the Gipandees, dis- 
played thrbiigh a. glasa hole to their visitors. The latter alwitys 
kppe^ed to retire with great satisfaction from having* seen the 
niighty Potentates of the world in embryo, and reduoed. from. 
tb?ir tbrones^ to a rtcketty caravan. Alas ! poor, crowned heads> 
whati acurvy^ tricky Fortune plays with you ; what a pity it i»you 
cannot exti^rminate rascally showmen at the edge of the bayonfety 
Who bawk-^our Ifigbi Mightinesses about like so many bdboiva 
in Idbf^y robesr! i^irmngja nsMmieiit fihotn: the sports <iflii9^F«ry 
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I bebildy beneath fke ^aute- of sottve gigaiitic 6Bkgt, a band of 
▼eaerabte fathers that might remhid ns of the Patriartfas of oM. 
Too oM to engage in more ro%u6t eiterciseSj. these contented 
Elders redine^ there to* virvr ther actitify of their sons ; ancf^ as 
they applaudieii the skill of the jpresent genemtion, waierf strona 
iok tales of former tiaves ; previously elearing their throats wf£ 
a. jug" of die best village i^. At some (fistance from these a tStch 
ei agtpd BamcNS^ were, seated roiifHit a pofished detl table to 
kidolge in a dish of the best green tea. Like their Lords and 
Mastiertf^ they were arrayed in their best gowns and boddtces, 
that had knn in the neatly-composed drawer at home for many a 
it^, and were now drawn forth in all their rusHing splencbr anif 
pioftioiow of puckers. There were some healthy fat-jooking 
soufo femghing at some good joke till die tears came in their eyes ; 
while » few steadier Matrons turned one eye to the tea-table» 
aod^ widi the other, watched the motions of their dau^^ters, 
who seized this opportunity to flirt with their lovers. Cupid, 
iodeed, must have emptied his quiver ; for the various love- 
presents I saw borne off in triumph, must have had a power- 
ful effect on hearts hitherto impregnable. At this moment 
my eye was caught by some smoke that rose curling over 
the tops of the trees in another part of the wood^ and throwing a 
dusky hue over the surrounding foliage ; and, on a more curious 
inspection, I discovered a group of gipseys stationed there, like 
the tutelar deities of the forest, to utter their oracles from the 
native oak. These wanderers, equally with many others, had come 
to take advantage of the Fair, and were dealing out potteiy-ware 
and fortunes by wholesale. They were bargaining pots and pans, 
killing some damsels and marrying others, in quick succession ; 
and, urged by my innate spirit of curiosity, I approached to take 
a nearer view of them. In the midst sat two Sibyls hanging over 
die fumes of a pot, containing their evening's repast, an^ feeding 
the slender fire from time to time with sticks they had gathered in 
the wood. Near them were playing two or diree bare-headed 
and bare-footed urchins, that had perhaps known a better fate and 
betlear living. But the most conspicuous figures were two black- 
. eyed lasses^ with red cloaks flung with an air of negli^^eqci^ oyer 
tfaeir shoidders, while their sun-burnt, though iiiipressive and 
faandsome features, were partly shrouded by a capacious hood 
aflMl bonnet. They were apparently the Prophetesses of the 
par^j and doubtless no unpleasing ones to their rustic customers. 
At: dns moment one of them, stretching out her long uncovered 
arm, was accurately inspecting the hand of an antiquated maiden, 
and promising her connubial felicity and a numerous ofispring. 
It was amusing enough to see the one, who might be nearly 
Oibd a danie> chocklmg at this promise^ and secretly admiring 
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faer own obsolete charms^ and already captiyating the faciarts of 
youth in her imagination ; while the other assumed a pretended 
appearance of mystic gravity^ as her laughing eye betrayed her 
inward ridicule of the obiect standing before her. Her sister 
prophetess was unrolling tne page of his destiny to a half-witted 
countryman, who seemed fearful of trusting his hand within that 
of the gipsey^ thinking perhaps she might carry him to the Deril 
in a high wind. His doubting idiotic look was powerfully con-^ 
trasted by the half-scornful fiery glance of the maiden, who 
seemed to regard him much in ^e same manner as a hawk 
eyes a trembling pigeon ere he pounces on it. Doubtless he 
considered her oracles infallible; but whether he returned to his 
farm-yard with a giggle of gladness, or a presentiment of ap- 
proaching death, I staid not to unravel, but I suspect the black- 
browed damsel was inclined to play some severe joke upon him. 
The other members of the Gipsey settlement bore nothing very 
remarkable in their appearance ; there were two or three men 
engs^ed in selling knives, Su:., whose countenances seemed to 
have manfully endured and opposed every extremity of weather, 
and might perhaps, to a better physiognomist than myself, have 
borne a sinister cast of expression, indicative of a mind capable 
of foraging in the neighbouring hen-roosts. But leaving these, 
the prophetesses, and a tattered old man, apparently the ruler of 
the tribe, to their profitable avocations, I once more returned io 
the Fair itself. Here there were decisive marks of the approach 
of Even, and of the finishing of this grand gala. The swings, re- 
laxing in their rapid motion, moved heavily and slowly to and fro, 
like the pendulum of a huge family clock, that may be seen in the 
comer of some fragrant kitchen, gleaming in all its rich japannery, 
and, with one mighty well-known tick, informing the ruddy-faced 
perspiring scullion, that the potatoes have boiled enough. The 
lately stentorian voices of the Showmen died away in their 
throats, with a gurgling murmur resembling the sound of distant 
waters. The venerable patriarchs were rising one by one, with 
slow gravity, from their verdant seats, and, with one last look at 
the empty jug, each buttoned up his capacious flowing doublet, 
raised with a shrug the waistband of his breeches, shouldered his 
club stick, the trusty supporter of his steps, and wended on his 
way homeward. The tea-pot of the merry dames, drained to its 
lees, stood idly on the table, the cups and saucers ceased to 
rattle, and silence was reigning over that festive board, that had 
lately resounded with the laugh of pleasure and delight, as some 
well-fraught t^Ie was ended, or some acute observation burst 
forth with a wink and a nod from the lips of the company. The 
bustling n^atrons themselves were reclining on the still stout arm' 
of their spouses, or dragging away their giggliuj^ daughters, wbd 
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on ever; posBible opportunity turned their heads to catch one 
last glance of^ or blow a kiss to, their affianced lovers. Tliese 
Wght be seen too^ some with an air of merriment^ others with an 
depression which strove to be genteelly melancholy, wandering 
back to their humble cots, with thoughts .divided between the 
hardship of to-morrow's ploughing, and the enumeration of bow 
many^ pigs> how many fowls, and how much stock, they must 
possess, ere they can hope to have their ardent passion rewarded; 
and their liberty subjected to the bonds of Hymen. The cudgels 
liQT shattered on the grass ; their owners had retired to meditate on 
the broken head which they had given or received. The birds were 
sliunbering in the woods, the sheep-bells tinkled no more over 
the plain, and I was left alone and unregarded under the shade of 
the forest-trees, that waved with a hollow, tremulous munhnr, 
as if adn^onishing me to be gone, lest by my loitering I should 
disturb the nocturnal gambols of Mab, and her fairy train. I 
lost no time in obeying them, and being enabled to find my way 
through the wood by the light of the Moon, soon found' myself 
far distant from the theatre of my evening's amusement, of 
which, as I looked back for a parting farewell, not a vestige re- 
mained save the smoke of the gipsey $re, flitting in fantastic 
forms o'er the verdant branches of the trees, and opposing 
itself to the rays of the br^ht orb above me. 

C. BELLAMY. 



A TALE. 

''AN'yewinna believe i' the Bogle?" said a pretty young 
laiNsie to her sweetheart, as they sat in the door of her father^ 
cottage one fine Autumn evening : — ^* Do you hear that, mither, 
Apdrew Til no believe i' the Bogle ? " 

ff Gude be wi' us, Effie ! " exclaimed Andrew, — ^a slender and 
delicate youth of about two-and-twenty, — *' a bonny time I wad 
hafi o't, gin I were to heed every auld wife's clatter." 

The words ^' auld wife" had a manifest effect on Effie, and 
she bit her lips in silence. Her mother immediately opened a 
bi^ttery upon the young man's prejudices, narrating how that on 
Anneslie Heath, at ten o'clock at night, a certain apparition 
was wont to appear, in the form of a maiden above the usual size, 
wi$h H wide three-cornered hat. Sundry other particulars were 
m^^pned, but Andrew was still incredulous. ^* He'll rue tliat, 
deiw^ltwittlierue't!" said Effie, a^ he departed. 
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JMjiiiy4^yiB» faowever, passed away, and £ffie was radAn% 
saudi disijyeiated to and that the sce^pckism of ber lowr 
gatberad streogtfau Nay, he had the audacily U> insult^ bgr igibei 
and. jests, Ihe ti»e beliaveri^ and to call uj>ob 4hem for the reaseat 
oS4heir SaiA^ £ffie wa^ ia a terrible ipassion. 

At lasj^y b^weyer, ber j^urophecy was fulfilled. Andrew W9$ 
passing over tfae inoour, whde the dock stnick ton ; for it was hit 
usual practice to wialkat tbatbour, ia order to iiaock the fears of 
Us CiUure bride. He was jii«t winding round the thicket which 
opened to bim s. view of the lootti^ where Effie dwelt^ when bt 
beaixl n light step behind hia^ and» (in an instani;, bis feet wes^ 
4ripped up, and be was laid prostrate on the turf. Vffm 
ioolung up be beheld a tall muscular mm standing over hiia, 
wboy in no courteous manner, desired to see die contents 43i bii 
pocketp *' Deil be on ye ! " iexqlaimed the young ferester, '' I hae 
but aecoin i' the warld." *' That <coin maun I bae, *' aud hb 
assailant. '' Faith! I';se show ye play forX then/'^atd Andrew, 
-and spttuoig npon bis feet. 

Andi^w was esteemed the best cudgeliplayer for twenty mfles 
jTound^ so that in brief space he cooled the ardour 4){ bis aalago*- 
nist^ and dealt such visitations upon his skull as might Jiave imad^ 
a much firmer head ache for a fortnight. The man steipped haiDk, 
and, pausing in his assault raised bis hand to bis forebead, and 
buried it among his dark locks. It returned covered with blood. 
** Thou hast cracked my crown," he said, " but yet ye sha' na 
gang scatheless ; " and, flinging down his cudgel, he flew on his 
young foe, and, grasping his body before he was aware of the 
attack, whirled him to the earth witb an appalling impetus. 
*' The Lord hae mercy on me ! " said Andrew, " Fm a dead 
man.'' 

He was not far from it, for his rude foe was preparing to put 
the finishing stroke to his victory. Suddenly something stirred in 
Ifae bushes, and the conqueror, turning away from his victinv 
cried out, '' The bogle f the bogle ! and fled precipitately. 
Andrew ventured to look up. He saw the figure wluch had been 
described to him approaching; it came nearer and nearer; its 
face was very pale, and its step was not heard on the grass. At 
last it stood by his side, and looked down upon him. Andrew 
buried his face in his cloak : presently the apparitign spcdfte — 
indistinctly indeed, for its teeth seemed to chatter with cold :-^ 
'' This is a cauld an' an eerie ni^ht to be sae late on Anneslie 
Moor!" and immediately it glided away. — Andrew lay a few 
minutes in a trance ; and then arising from his cold bed, laa 
hastily towards the cottage of his mistress. His hair stood oa 
end, and the vapours of the night sunk chill upon his brow 9f 
he lifted up the latch, and flung hiiniaelf on an oaken seat, 
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'* Preserve us ! ** cried the old woman. *' Why, ye are mair 
than aneugh to frighten a body out o' her wits ! To C6me in wi' 
sic a jaunt and a jerk, bareheaded, and the red blood spattered a' 
o'er your new leather jerkin ! Shame on you, Andrew! in what 
mishanter hast thou broken that fule's head o' thine?'' 

*' Peace, mither ! " said the young man, taking breath, " I 
kae seen the bogle !" 

Tlie old lady had a long line of reproaches^ drawn np in ordc^ 
of march, between her lips ; but the mention of the- bdgle was 
the signal for disbanding tibem. A thousand question^ poured 
in, in rapid succession. — " How old was she T How was she 
dressed T Who was she like ? What did she say t '* 

** She was a tall thin woman, about seven feet high ! '* 

^' Oh Andrew ! " cried Effie. 

" As ugly as sin ! " 

** Other people tell a different story," said Effie. . 

" True, on my Bible oath ! and then her beard " — 

'* A beard ! Andrew," shrieked Effie, '* a woman with a beard! 
For shame, Andrew ! '* 

** Nay, I will swear it upon my soul's salvation! She had 
seen fiill saxty winters afore she died to trouble us ! " 

** ni wager my best new goun/'' said the maiden, ** that 
saoEteen would'be nearer the inark." 

*' But wha was she like, Andrew?" said the old woman. 
** Was she like auld Janet that was drowned in the pond hard by ? 
or that auld witch that your master hanged for stealing his pet 
lamb ? or was she like — " 

** Are you sure she was na like me, Andrew ? ** said Effie, 
looking archly in his face. 

" You — Pshaw ! Faith, guid uiither, she was like to naebody 
that I ken, unless it be auld Elspeth, the cobler's wife, that was 
spirited awa' by the Abbot, for breaking Father Jerome's head 
wi' a tin frying-pan ! " 

** And how was she drest, Andrew ? " 

*' In that horrible three-cornered hat, which may I be blinded 
if ever I seek to look upon again ! an' in a lang blue apron." — 

** Ghreen, Andrew I " cried Effie, twiriing her own green apron 
round her tfiumb. 

'* How you like to teaze one !" said the lover. Poor Andrew 
did not at all enter into his mistress's pleasantry, for he laboured 
under great depression of spirits, and never lifted his eyes from 
the ground. 

*' But ye hae na tald us what she said, lad 1 " 'said the old 
woman, assuming an air of deeper mystery as each question was 
put and answered in its turn. 

*^ Lord ! what signifies it whether she said this or that ! Hand 

K 
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jour tongue ! and get me some comfort ; for, to speak tradi^ Vm 
vera cauld.^ 

'^ Weel m^est thou be sae/' said Effie, ''^for indeed,'' she con- 
linued, in a feigned voice, *' it was a could axl an terie n^hi ta U 
sae late on AnnesUe Mvin** 

.Andrew started, and a doubt seemed to pass over bis mind. 
He looked up at the damsel, and perceived, for the first time, that 
her lai;ge blue eye was laughing at him from under the shade of a 
huge three-cornered Hat. The next moment he hui^ over her in 
an ecstasy of gratitude^ and smothered with his kisses the rkiicide 
which she jbrced upon him as the penalty of his preservatioB. 
Seven feet high, Andrew ! '' 
My dear Effie ! "— 
As ugly as sin ! " — 

*' My darling lassie !" — 

« And a beard ! "— 
^ ** Na ! na ! now you carry the jest o'er far! " 

*' And saxty winters ! " 

*^ Saxteen springs ; Effie 1 dear, delightful, smiling springs 1 " 

'' And Elspeth the cobler's wife ! oh ! Andrew, Andrew ! I 
never can ibrgie you for the cobler's wife ! — ^and what si^r you 
now, Andrew ! is there nae bogle on the muir? " 

*' My dear Effie ! for your sake I'll believe in a' the bogles 
in Christendie ! " 

'' 'Riat is," said Effie, at the conclusion of a long and veheaMUt 
fit of risibility, '^ that is, in a' that wear *^ three^coraered Hats*" 
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*' The maiden paused, as if again 
fibe tfaongfaft to catch the distant strain, 
With head iroraised, aud looiL intent, 
And ear ana eye attentive bent. 
And locks flang back, and lips apart. 
Like monument of Grecian art/^ Scorr. 
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A)iYrA,list! the zephyrs play 
Over the blue wave fleetly ; 

And the boatman's distant roundelay 
Breaks on the still night sweetly. 
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Ope the easement—- open wide-<- 
Let Q9 drink the moonbeam's light ; 

Like a prondlj-glitt^ring bride, . 
Rides she throngh the cloads of night. 



" O 'tis street — the hour I love — 

The lovely hour of placid Even, — 
Thus to let our spirits rove. 

And mingle with the stars of Heav'n. 
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Nature sleeps-^-and all around 

A holy silence spreads her reign ; 
Save the sheep-bell, not a sound 

Is heard along the tranquil plain. 

1 

While the halcyon calm we view. 
Anxious cares and troubles fly^ 

We the bliss that's past renew — 
Breathe to absent love a sigh. 



**'Hark ! a lute — I heard its tone — 
Again the sound salutes my ear : 
Who the Wand'rer late and lone, 
Thus that joys rude night to cheer ? 

*' List thee, Anna ; list, I pray — 
Softly steals the melody — 
Sweet the voice, and sweet the lay. 
Floating o'er the silent sea : "-^ 
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The dew-drop that shines on the violet's bed. 
Or the stars that are glittering in Heav'n above. 

Or the diadem gracing a conqueror's head^ 
Are never so bright as the eyes of my Love. 
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The odour exhaled from yon opening rose. 
Or the breezes that play round Arabia's grove. 

Or when labour is over, the peasant^s repose 
Is never so sweet as the kiss of my Love. 

Selina^ thou fair one, O ! list to my tale, 
'Mid her heaven of purple rides blithely the Moon ; 

O ! waft me that kiss on the wings of the gale. 
Or waft me thyself — ^a far lovelier boon.*' 



*' Tis he, 'tis he — I know the strain 

His flatt'ring tongue was wont to sing — 
That lute — which could my heart enchain. 
When Lona touched the pliant string. 



it 



Dear youth, I come— but no ! — my soul. 
While love entwines his flowery bands^ 

Forgets a father's stern control — 
Forgets his oft-renewed commands. 



" But O ! I love — shall bolts or bars. 
Shall all restrictions out of number^ 
Impede the light of kindred stars ? 

Keep hearts that Love has joined asunder?'' 

She said, and o'er her downy cheek 
There stole a tinge of deeper dye. 

And 'prison'd Love would try to speak 
Its anger through her twinkling eye. 

She flung away, in trembling haste. 

The ringlets of her flowing hair ; 
And Zephyr left the billow's breast. 

To frolic and to nestle there. 
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Then lookM on Anna — and a sigh 
' Unheeded from her bosom fled— ^ 
And then— in speechless apathy y 
Gaz'd on the ocean's tranquil bed. 

The minstrel youth, who, lingering nigh, 

A lover's hopes and fears had prov'd. 
Thought ev'ry breeze that murmur'd by 

Brought news of bliss from her he lov'd. 

% 

But all was silent — all was still — 

Again he waked the][trembling lyre ; 
Again, obedient to his ^vill, 

It uttered love and soft desire. 

A voice arose, whose every word 

Fell sweet as Hybla's honey tear. 
And plaintive as that lonely bird 

That tells her woes in Evening's ear : — 



^* Can the river flow on in an unison stream, 

If the fountains that feed it with waves are supprest? 
The sun-flower widiers, if reft of the beam 

Of the God that enlightens and nurtures her crest. 



^t 
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Then pity the lover, who sighing implores 

One smile to disperse his soul's lowering shade ; 

If bereft of the light of those eyes he adores, 

Like the flower when blighted, hell sicken and fade. 

O can that fair bosom, Selina, O can it 

Be deaf to the cnes of the ^nretched ? O no ! 

As the billow bends down to the breezes that fan it^ 
So woman's soft heart bends to accents of woe. 
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'' Then bid me but hope, and my wandering Itite 
Again shall sound cbeerlj^ again shall be gay ; 
But frown on me, lov'd one, but frown on nty truth, 
And then silent the WandVer, then faushM is the Lay/' 



The Maid had heard-^^er bosom b^av'd, 
And pasnon sparkled in her eye ; 

E*en for a while of sense bcreav^B, 
She stood entranced in ecstasy. 

For music, with its magic powV, 
Each fibre of th^ soul can move ; 

But doubly charms at lonely hour. 
When warbled by the lips of love. 

With gentle bhctidishnient it woos. 
And weaves a chain the heart aronnd. 

Till every pulse the strain pursues. 
And beats responsive to the sound. 

But short the bliss that wnlpt her soul, 
And short that visionary calm ; 

She spumed her Annans soft control. 
And flung away the lifted arm. 

That imag^, which in Fancy^s eye. 
She sa^ to touch the tretiibling lyre ; 

Rais'd in her breast Love's tempest high. 
Usurped Affection's softer fire. 

There was but one-— one heart alone. 
That moment all the w<Nrld within, 

That she would wish to call her own. 
That she would care to lose or win. 
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4ai «tiU tfae slnua her Lona iMii\g 
Would vibrate on i^r listening ear ; 

Each aiiy Aooeait of Us tongue 

SeemVi sdU as if 'twas warbliiig near. 

She stood awhile but passion's tide 
Was pourM along her eddying soul ; 

And, springing from her Anna's side. 
She darted, reckless of control. 

Through that fair window's open frame. 

And gdnM the balcony — ^her form 
Shone lovely as some fairy dame. 

Or white-rob'd spirit of die stoon. 

She saw the much-lov'd Youth beneath. 
While kindled love her bodom warms ; 

And hardly daring to take breath. 
She rushed to meet her Lona's arms. 

I know no more — a little bark. 

Whene'er Ihe Moon Shimed the tide. 

Was seen amid the billows dark 
In bounding playfulness lo glide. 

And there was heard the murmuring sound 
Of oars, that dash'd the briny spray ; 

And when the sephyr play'd around. 
It bore along this simple hiy : — 



^' O smile^ Love, to-night, for together we trace 
The rude ocean of billows, deriding its ire ; 
in warm thee, when cold, in a lover's embrace, 
A«d lull 4iae (bo sleep with the sound of the lyiie. 
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'* Then smile, love, to-night — ^For the breast of the wave 
Seems to sparkle aneath the rude dash of the oar ; 
For the Nereids laugh in their coralline cave. 
And speed us away to some happier shore." 

X. C. 



PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 

I. 

Peregrine Courtenay to *' Coll, apud Cantab, Soc.*^ 

My dear Sir, — Your letter has afforded me so much amuse- 
ment in my closet^ that I should consider myself quite unpardon- 
able if I made no return for the favour of it ; and, since you have 
opened to me no means of private communication, I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge my obligations to you publicly. 

I am really quite charmed with your epistolary style. There 
is a something of ease and jauntiness about it, which I would 
almost give his Majesty's crown to acquire. But " what's impos- 
sible can't be" — I must scribble as well as I may ! 

Your description of your Breakfast-table, on the first of the 
month, quite enraptured me. " Your paper-cutter always accom- 
panies your Breakfast Apparatus ; and you leisurely inspect the 
Nuga Literaria, which you regularly take in." I had the 
whole picture before me in a moment ! The mahogany table, — 
the clean cloth, — the buttered -toast, — the chocolate, — the spruce 
serving-man, or sprucer serving-maid, and Coll, apud Cantab, Soc, 
seated in a great arm-chair, almost as big as my own, looking by 
turns at the breakfast and the Nuga, and gaping for both with 
the appetite of an Ogre. Beside him, on a little spider-legged 
table, legions of Periodical Worthies repose ; but I pass them ail 
over to come to his ** chiefest delight." " My chiefest delight. 
Sir, I readily confess, is drawn from the pages of ' The Etonian/ " 
— My dear Sir, you are the best Critic that ever drank chocolate. 
So far we have gone on smoothly, but the catastrophe is 
shocking ! 

It is the first of March. — The servant enters : — '* Sir ! I have 
been to Mr. Warren's" — {Coll, apud Cantab, Soc. testifies impa- 
tience.) — " ' The Etonian' is not arrived " — (Co//, apud Cantab. §oc. 
looks black.) — ^' It is not expected."— {Coll. apud Cantab, Soc, is 
in a passion.) — He calls for pen, ink, and paper ; he indites^ yea ! 
he indites a grievous letter ! He taketh up the cudgels, and he 
will no more take in the work; he giveth us his sage advice^ and 
he will no more give us his two shillings. 
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And jTOu really tliink, my dear Bir^ that ** the vaunted extension 
of ' The Etoijian's' sale must not be relied upon ! '' I think this 
an unfair insinuation^ and I shall be serious about it ; which I 
very seldom am. I will lead you into our Printing-Office ; — put 
you quite behind the scenes. In this Work we have no view to 
individual reputation ; and therefore we do not wish to dispose of 
more than a limited number of copies. We print 7^ copies of 
eveiy Number ; we ahall continue to do so ; ^n4 we . ^siffL sell 
diem all ! Mark me. Sir I I cannot prevent your ^* inferences" or 
your''' fears ;" but, by bis Majesty's whiskers, foe shall eeflthf^ 
ALL.-r^Our sale will never be " extended." 

To proceed. — " You had intended to offer me a few criticisna^ 
upon die Review of Wordsworth's Poetry* and on a fevif other 
passaged in ^f The Estonian" which appear to f;avpiir this prpfiessioH 
of principles, which you lyould willingly persuade yourself it^ 
conductors do not entertain." How uufprtunate ! ypu l>ay^ pev^. 
found out that the sentiments contained in the said {levie^^ h^Yl^. 
been repeatedly disavowed by the said conductors. Vi40 page ] jSd, 
1. SO.--fiage £48, 1. £6. 

After all, my dear ^' Coll. apud Cantab. Soet/- I belieye you ^ 
be our very good friend, and long to shake hands with you ip t^e 
Clabwoom. But I must let you into a secret. There are here 
things which we call '^ regular weeks/' and '^ four exerpiser 
weeks," which you know nothing at all about, but which wg cour 
sider a great nuisance. There are also such things ^s Yfeak 
coosjtitations, illnesses, &c. — but thei^e, in common with ^nqthiBr. 
wortib^and Rev. Gentleman (whom I could mention), ypu may, 
peiiiapfs; ca^ '^ Peregrine apologies." And you ^e surpris^ 
at my irre^larity^ Alas ! alas ! I have twenty exppses to n^e \ 
but when I have said, ** First, I am an Etonian," ^U charitable; 
persons will say ^f Enougbr— leave out the pinete^n." After ^, 
No. V. was in London on the Ist of Manch, and ypp might b^yie 
had it at tea. 

And- now, my dear Sir, I must take my Ijeave of ypu. Forgisoa 
me if I have said any thing impertinent; you se^ that fpoUsb 
inference about our sale put me into a little pet. J^fsj^ye pie, 
few persons expect much '^ regularity'' from a schopl-rboy. Vqu 
have no idea how punctual I will be when I aip ' ' ColL aft^ 
Cantab. Soe.'^ In conclusion, allow me to assure you tb^t } 
shall be happy to receive your criticisms, and loth to perpi^e jour 
fears ; thftt I am very thankful for your good-wilU ;^d yery spny 
for your inferences; that I have the greatest resp^pt for your 
observations, and not tfaje smallest wish for your twp shillings* 

I have die honour to be, 8lc. 

PEREGRINE COURTENAY. 
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II. 

Extract of a Letter written from Athens, in the %dyear of the 

lOQtn Olympiad. 

CHARICLES TO MENEDEMUS. 

It is painfull Menedemus, to contemplate Death at a distance f 
it is painful only to hear of the departure of a human soul ; but 
you cannot form an idea how dreadful a thing it is to see the 
dissolution of what was dear to us^ to look upon the final extinc* 
tion of the prospects^ the wishes^ the pursuits^ of a being like 
ourselves. 

Poor Crito ! You remember well how kind and engaging he 
was ; how mild to his inferiors, how obliging to his equals, how 
respectful to his superiors ! He died, as you know, very young ; 
and it may perhaps be foolish to dwell much upon talents whose 
cultivation had hardly commenced^ and to anticipate the future 
success of qualities which had scarcely begun to expand ; never* 
theless it is consolatory te us to reflect, that, if manhood had been 
granted to him, he might have become as great in public as he 
was amiable in private life ; he might hereafter have been as dear 
to Athens as he already was to us I Alas ! while I paint a vision 
of what he might have been, I am striving to forget the certainty 
of what he is ! 

His illness was short, but painful. He bore it with exemplary 
fortitude^ and testified thoughout the greatest reluctance to give 
pain or apprehension to his friends. Alas ! the recollection of 
this only avails to add poignancy to the regret which pervades the 
Walks of Academus. Latterly, as his danger became more im- 
minent, his friends were not allowed to see and converse with 
him, but he was not the less present to their hearts ; — their 
inquiries concerning him were constant and affectionate ; the 
mirth which is natural to youth was pensive and restrained ; they 
avoided causing the slightest sound, and walked softly by the 
threshold of the sufferer. 

At last all expectation^ all hope^ of his recovery expired. We 
were informed df his situation, and admitted to the room where 
he lay. Oh! Menedemus! if you 'had witnessfed with m» that 
feverish countenance, those vain efforts to express by words some 
wish which we could not hear or gratify, and, last of all, the faint 
struggles of departing animation, — you would not be surprised 
when I say, that more wisdom is to be learned from the contem- 
plation of a death-bed than from the precepts of another Socratesu 

He endeavoured to take leave of us, and he could not speak ; 
we 'Spoke to him, and he could not hear; he strove to look 
round upon those who wept about him, and agony had weighed 
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doyfu his eyelids ; his sister was sitting by his bedside^ and he 
was unconscious of her presence : every faculty of his mind, 
every nerve of his body^ seemed to be powerless ; he was awake 
to no sensation but that of pain. As we gazed upon his face, 
dark and clammy with fever, — as we beheld his motionless and 
emaciated hand, his closed eyes, his distorted lips*; — ^what dreadful 
ideas canie over us ! We felt that Death was in the chamber, 
and looked round upon each other, as if doubting which of us was 
to be the next victim of the destroying Power ! Oh ! my friend, 
if, as Plato has taught us, the soul is really immortal ; if, in bliss 
or in woe, it survives the frail vesture of clay in which it is 
shrouded, how cautious should we be in every moment of our 
lives ; how carefully we should regulate our actions ; how closely 
should we scrutinize our thoughts ! 

Cleon, who was standing next to me, touched my gown : I 
turned round to him. He whispered to me, " Now he is dying! " 
I looked back to the couch, with a feeling of chilly stupor which 
I cannot attempt to describe: Aspasia was leaning over her 
brother, and kissing his cold lips. Suddenly she arose : — ^' I 
have drank his last breath ! " she said hysterically, and fell into 
the arms of her husband. In a moment the features of the youth 
lost all appearance of pain or distortion : they resumed their usual 
mildness of expression; they lay composed in the beautiful 
serenity of death. 

Poor Crito ! his memory will long be treasured up in the 
hearts of those who loved him ; his virtues are often the subject 
of conversation among us : some of us preserve with the fondest 
assiduity the little presents which they may have received from 
him ; others have locks of his hair entwined in rings and lockets. 
Plato, whose pupil he was, has written some beautiful poetry, 
to be inscribed upon his tomb. # ♦ • • 

* « # « 



ON THE PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF A PUBLIC 

LIBRARY AT ETON. 

We are very glad to be able to announce, that, after the Easter 
Holidays, a Public Library for the use of the School will be 
established by Subscription, at Mr. Williams's. We are very 
glad of it, not for our own sake, for before it shall rise to any 
degree of importance, we shall be inhabitants of this spot no 
longer; our very names will be forgotten among its more recent 
inmates. But we hail with joy this Institution, for the Bake of 
the School we love and reverence, to which we hojJe itvvrill prove, 
at some future period, a valuable addition* 

L 2 
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Tb« plan admits of 100 Subdcriberd ; viz. the 100 Seiiior 
Jlf^mberd oi th^ Sehooh If mj df these A^Wm to l^6lal^ 
M(^ti]ber6, the option will dei^cend to the next iii gradatidfi. The 
Subscription for the first year will be 10^; Qdi bftet t)l«f EitMef, 
Elec^oh, Ahd Christmas Holidiiys ; in fatute 105. 6dF. will be jMlid 
nftef the two latter Vneations only. The Library lAdll coasi^ of 
the Clildsics^ History, 6&C. ; and Subscribefrs ^U be alldW^, 
nnder eertain regulations, to take books from ^ rc^otn. Of 
coiitsiES a thiog of ibis kind has not been set on foot If^ilbout the 
tsOheUitehce of ther Higher Powers ; and the H^tid Mtis^eth^^ 
assisted the proniotefs of it by bis apptob&tion^ as wdl ^s b^ 
libertdity of another description. W^ trust that Eton wiH not 
long Continue to ^^perience the wa^nt of &n ddviintage vHddi nHiiiy 
other Public Schools enjoy. 

W^ had intended to send the foregoing loose remarks to press, 
in order to relqiiest as nisny of Ouf Schoolfellow^ to the Upper 
iDiVii^ion^ as ire willing to become Snbscriber^, to leave their 
iHChies with Ml-. Williams, at whose hdilse the Libfaiy wi& be 
Established. But as we were pteptetkkg to send off the ni^nci- 
sbfifyiy- an Old Gentleman, for whom we have a gte^t respeet, 
'^dlled in, and k)Oked over our Moulder.- He then took ^ diair, 
and observed to ns, "This will never do!" He took off bis 
'spectacles — wiped them, put them on again, and repeMe^F^ 
*' This will never do ! 

''I> Sir, was an Etonian in the year 17 — , and, being a bit of a 
speculator in those dtiys, had a mind to do what ydu ai^ Hdii 
di^iiniing of doing. I addressed myself forthwith to various friends/, 
all of them distinguished for rank, or talent, or influence, snidfig 
•their companions; I began with Sir Roger Gandy, expatiated On 
^e sad want of books which many experienced, and asked whedier 
«tie did not think a public Library would be a very fine thing? 
* A circulating one,' he said, * Oh yes! very!' — and he 
yawned. There was taste 1^ 

" The next to whom I made application, was Tom Luny, the 
fat son of a fat merchant ob Ludgate-Hill. Poor Tom I he died 
last week, by the bye, of a surfeit. Well, Sir, I harangued him 
for some time upon the advantages of my scheme, to which he 
give his cordial assent. Finally, I observed that, of course, it 
\irodld not be vei-y expensive* — * Expensive!' he said, 'Oh yes! 
Very ! '-^^and he walked off. There was liberality ! 

** Next I besieged Will Wingham. I made my approaches, 
ds before, with great caution, and at last summoned the garrison 
to surrender .-^' BoOks!' he exclaimed, *i havn^t one but a 
Greek Grammar, with all Syntax out.' * And do you think,' I 
rfesunied, ' that an Etonian can do well without thehi?' ' 1)6 



well ! ' he saidy ' Oh yeia ? Very ! *^-^aiid he hugfaed. There was a 
wish for improvfemfetit ! 

** Now, my good Peregrine/' continued tlie old Gentleman, 
putting his feet up upon &e hobs of my fire, and looking very 
argumentative, ** Vrhat do you say to all this?'* 

The old Gentleman is 

'< Laudator temporis acti 
Se puero." 

He leA; 'th^ tootu pi({Ued, when we hurt hh prejudk^is by re- 

ip^iAg, '« Nothing, Slf, but that the EtoUiaUd of IBiii are tKif, 

we will hope, the Etonians of 17 — ." 

P. C. 
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NO. IV. 

March 1. — ^Upon looking over Nob V., I fitid that tm allusion 
to the ** London Magazine/' bears va un£Beliiig appearance, as 
connected with the UUfortutmte death of Mr. Scott^ I trust that 
our friends need not be assured, that the paragraph in question 
was written and sent to press before the melanGlK>ly catastrophe 
was apprehended* 

I must apologize to the author of ** Evening/' for the 
long period during which it has been lying m my desk. And 
I must also apolc^ize for the necessity which even now prevents me 
from giving so tnudh space to the Poem as I could wish. It 
was my intention that it should have stood as a separate article ; 
but I find myself unable to do more than to quote from it in the 
Scrap-Book. My first extract is the exordium of the work : — 

'' The glowing orb descends ; the beam of day 
That erowned the sammit of meridao sky, 

Sbedis from the western tract a mellowed ray, 
And tints the azure with a golden dye, 

Slow sinking to the ocean ; — ^tis a way 
That Phoebns often takes to wish ' good bye/ 

A certain sign that he's engaged to meet his 

Submarine friends, aUd drink his tea with Thetis. 

*' Suppose him then load knocking at the door, 

Suppose all Neptune's hous^old in commotion, 
Tritons, and Nymphs, and Nen^ds twenty score, 

The l>l-o^ily bf Tethy^ and the Ocean. \ 
Suppose at last — all ceremony o'er — 
' Apollo seated on an easy cushion ; — 
Though some, who think themselves supremely knowing, 
Affirm he never rests, but still keeps going. 
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^* And when, upon the bright horizon gleaming, 
He poors his parted radiance o'er the sea, 

They'll tell yoo gravely that it's all a seeming. 
He does not really venture in, not he ! 

And when he does go down, he is not dreaming 
Of chairs and tables, coffee-pots and tea. 

Nor will his weary limbs on couch or tripod ease, 

Bat gallops off, and visits the Antipodes. 

" Well ! be that as it may ! " ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The author proceeds to give a humorous prospectus of his in- 
tended work, after which he thus resumes die thread of his 
description : — 

— " Phoebns has gone down. 

Still glows that vivid radiance soon to fade ; 

And still those dazzling clouds, that form'd a throne 
To the descending monarch, are arrayed 

In hues of splendor, and, tbo' destin*d soon 
To darken in the night's triumphant shade. 

Linger awhile, clad in their golden dye, 

The last bright beam of parted majesty. 

^^ And fainter now is that effulgence proud, ^ 
And heavier now, o'er Ocean's purple tide. 

Spreads the thick gloom, and darker now the shrond 
That hangs upon the distant mountain's side; 

And deeper blushes streak the western cloud, 
And cooler zephyrs o'er the ripple glide ; 

And calmer now, in this still hour of rest. 

Are the dark feelings of a troubled breast. 

** I'm not describing now, you may suppose. 
Things that re ipsA stand before my eyes ; 
One Evening is a deal too short, Heav'n knows, 

To write two hundred verses for a prize ! * 
But yet I have beheld some evenings close. 

As fair as warmest fancy can devise ; 
Two, in particular, I now remember. 
One was last August t'other in September.'' 

The first of the said Evenings the Poet describes as having 
been witnessed at Salisbury ; but I must only allow myself die 
pleasure of transcribing the second : — 



* Here you must know this is the subject set 
At Cambridge by Vice-Chancellor and Co. ; 

And all must write on it that want to get 
A medal ! but this metre will Dot do 

Vm much afraid, but I'm not certain yet 
Whether to send my Poem in or no; 

Though, to be sore, I nave not found a precedent,+ 

But then I've certainly not long been resident. — Author's note, 

+ And to be sure you nade not say that now, for an't I coming up to Cambridge 
next year, and wont I give you a precedent, by writing in the same metre myself? 

P. O^Comwr, 
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** The other was at Plymouth, as I said, 

Or rather near it, as shall soon be shown ; 

And that 1 shall remember till I'm dead. 
For while I watch'd the San, 111 fairly own, 

I rather trembled at the haste he made ; 
And though he looked so charming going down, 

Fd reasons then (no reasons could be stronger) 

To wish he'd keep above a little longer. 

** For at the ^me that ho was beaming reddest on 
The distant confines of the western ocean, 

I was half-way 'twixt Plymouth and the Eddystone 

How far that's out at sea I've no clear notion : 

It is the roost ingenious fabric made o' stone ; 
But I shall ne er again be so Boeotian 

As to go out to see it, solus ipse, 

At least, with ha two boatmen — and one tipsy. 

'' And now I could describe, in colours glowing. 
Our fears, our trouble, and our piteous plight; 

And how the boatmen soon grew tir'd of rowing. 
And how we'd an enormous appetite ; 

And how we wisely had neglected stowing 
Provisions, — but these matters would invite 

Me to a long digression from my subject. 

Which to avoid has always been my object. 



** And yet, considering our little crew, 

The boat was managed wonderfully well ; 

She was got safely in with much ado, 
Although there chanc'd to be a heavy swell : 

The many dangers we had then pass'd through, 
Believe me, I am quite afraid to tell ; 

When I got home I wrote a pretty Sonnet, 

Just now I havn't time to dwell upon it." 

The Poet then eulogizes the Moon ; makes mention of her 
appearance in the Covent-Garden Pantomime ; sports the usual 
digressions on the Lover^ the flute, the nightingale, the village- 
bell, and the old gray tower. He next, by way of a lick at the 
times, notices, with severe reprehension, the prevailing custom of 
dining late in the Evening ; and threatens us with a serious 
Article upon the subject, (which I hope to see soon.) He draws 
a delightful contrast between the purity of ancient, and the 
depravity of modern times ; averring that 

** Not thus in good old times it us'd to be. 
When honest people were all drunk by Three ! '' 

He then reverts to the descriptive, and gives an inimitable 
enumeration of the heavenly bodies : — 

" And now the stars shine brightly ; the great Bear, 

The little Do., not to say the Pleiades, 
Andromeda, Cassiopeia's chair, 

Orion, and Arcturus, and the Hyades; 
The Pole-star too,'' &c. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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He then infomis the reader diat Astronomy is not among his acquire- 
ments^ and laments his backwardness in scieptific studies ; makes 
good resolutions for the future ; ^ni (^s is natural after^ making 
good resolutions) ya^2f a$leep. The following is bis last yawn : — 



" And so good^night ! — ^If Vve been doll and prosy. 
My * Evening/ — like most Winter ETcnings, will 

Lall you to gentle sleep, and make ^on dozy ; 
And as by this yon mast have had yoar fill, 

I say no more. — Soon sinking in repose I 
Shall dream of Muses and Parnassiis ; — still 

Believe jne, ere I slamber, I shall sweeten 

My last reflection witb a thbngfat pn Eton.'' 

I have received during the last month several applications from 
Ladies, who wish to be informed when the King of Clubs intends 
to hold his next Drawing-^Roora. Such a numerous attendance 
has been promised, that the size of the Club-f oom would be quite 
inadequate to the purpose ; and, as the Mayor will not grant the 
use of the Town-Hall, no more Drawing-Rooms can be held ! If 
his Majesty were smothered (I shudder at the idea !) what would 
become of ** The Etonian ? " 

March 4. — Received various criticisms on No. V. Really -the 
extraordinary penetration of our kind Commentators amuses me 
exceedingly. If an author favours us with-two or three Articles, 
the censure inflicted upon one is usually balanced by the blarnef 
lavished upon the other. Here are two papers by the same hand ! 
The author of one is pronounced a promising writer ; the author 
of the other is denominated *^ a millstone round our necks ! " 
With reference to his first contribution, the poor fellow is void of 
all talent for dialogue, plot, or grouping! Upon the subject pf 
tbs.secondy the gentleman who is bo lamentably deficient i|i.<tbs: 
above requisites, is recommend/sd to try his hand at Drttm^^p 
Sketches. These are die little bits of ab8urdii7 wbidi |i)fd^ 
anonymous writing so delightful; these are tfa»- little infiif^iMi 
which, by the lau^ter tbey produce^ make the life of aq l^^tHH^ 
just- enditrabie ! 

March 7 .-r-Dined out.'»-r-Mr.Trufilea discovered a strong} jrejw^nr 
blance between me and Alexander the Great ! After I had'^^at ji| 
astonishment some time^ I discovered that h^ all^ided to Lady 
Vanhooven's fat pug-dog. 

Jl^rf^,15. — Received variojus conipositioi^s be«u'^ tb/e f^gn?^ 
ture M. H. I return my best thanks to the author fpr^^ J^^id 
disposition towards us^ and assure him that I would gladly have 
inserted his favours if I thought that any of them vyere calculated 
to do credit either to ** The Ekoniaa," or to M. H. 

March 17. — Received a splendid piece* of criticism ! This is 
indeed an article ! *' The Mmrch to Mdscow** marches to press 
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as fast as my Mercury can carry it. Why do we talk about the 
learned of olden time ? the Commentators upon Poets, and the 
Commentators upon Commentators ? Liet them look jfrom the 
Shades* upon *' The March to Moscow/' and " hide their 
diminished heads ! " — Longinus and Toupius, put together^ never 
wrote any thing like this ! 

March 21. — Patrick O'Connor had a letter this morning from 
his uncle, the Captain^ containing an account of an occurrence 
far too important to be passed over. The Captain narrates his 
visit to General Bonaparte, at St. Helena. The General 
seemed in good spirits, and was very jocose. After discussing the 
usual topics^ such as, the opinion entertained of him in England, 
state of affairs in Europe, &c. he became very curious about the 
periodical literature of Great Britain. He said " he understood 
that one of our Magazines had represented him as promising to 
become a Contributor ; but this was false ; people would not 
cease telling lies of him yet.'' In conclusion, he was very desirous 
to see a specimen of English Magazinery. The Captain had our 
first Number in his pocket ; it was produced — examined. The 
£x-Etnperor looked a long while at his Majesty of Clubs on the 
wrapper; at last he said, '* Quelle friponnerie ! " — The Captain 
is of opinion that he was thinking of his own crown and sceptre 
and St. Cloud — but / think no such thing. 

After much inquisitiveness on the part of Napoleon, and much 
embarrassment on the part of the Captain, the former signified 
his intention of sending an Article of four or five pages every 
now and then, if the Ministers of the King of Clubs and the 
King of England would give him leave. His informant observed, 
that Politics could not be admitted. " Ah ha ! " said the Querist, 
*^ and do you think I can write nothing but Politics ? Speak for 
me (turning to Madame Bertrand), do I not write delightful 
Sonnets ? " '* Sire," said Mpntholon, ** let us hope you will soon 
have something better to do." *' Oest selon!" said Bonaparte, 
significantly. 

March 22. — From a long Poem on Dogs, which I do not 
much ^dmire, I extract the following lines on Munito, wi^ 
whom many of our readers are, doubtless, well acquainted. I 
had a gres^t mind to make no Extract at all, for I am rather 
piqued that the author has talked about Kings, and Queens, and 
Pam, without introducing a compliment. ^ 

** Tbongh great Spadille, or that fam'd prince of Loo, 
All-conqu'ring Pam, turn backward from his view, 
Swift in the noble chace, Munito tracks 
The Royal Guests amid Plebeian packs : 
And though the cards in mixM confosion lie, 
And mock the vigour of an human eye, 
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Monito still, with a|ore tbaq ipA^ic art. 
itabws Kings from KnaVes, the Diamond from Uie I|eart ! 
Happy were meji, if tbas ita graver things, 
OarKnavevwere always* parted fhim ourK^ngs ! 

Sippy thf maidt who in t^pye'^vdfm cw part 
e Miser's Diamond from the I^oyer's HaartJ" 

Corrected the proof of '^ Tancred and Sigiamundk/'' and 
had it struck off for No. VII. 

Sent '^ The Serenade'' to Pt'ess. Our'retders will* excuse a 
few trifling^ inaccuracies of rhyme^ 8tc. I need not^brtng to their 
recollection 

*^ Ubi plara nitent in carmibey nan ego paacls 



Offendar macalis/^ 



Whist in die IBivenin^. Held hia Majesty nciady, ^y<^flj;4^ 
and won accordingly. 

March 0,4* — Read over several' little compojsitiQns by L J. Q. 
I am sorry that it is not. m my, power to av^ ipyself Qi;bl^ iuni- 
^ess inisuch a decree as I could wish;, bui^ as we allow 90 mg^ 
oniy to Old Etonians^ we are obliged to. be \exj cWcje m tte 
sjilection. The foUowingj. I thinks is a9 gOQd a spedmeii f^,I 
di^select.:^^ 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

** Go, tpnef^l t»AF4, ^d quickly p94S, 
Tq wal^e my Kmma's eyes from sleep ; 
60 tell her that there are, alas ! 
Some eyes that only wake to weep. 

Qa t^ her that.th^re are 00 earth 

SQtyie hearts that only wake to sigh ; 
And when the morn renews her birth, 

Some sool^^at oaiy long to ^a.'' 



Received the foliowuig lines <^ to the Rainbow/' by R. S. By 
tiie^ bye^ we intended to- bave assured him, before dus, that the 
jest about ^' bamming'^ was only inserted for the purpose of cftt- 
Mig atteptkm to sook^ very pretty lines, and at the same time 
gumg m colour to the singularity of their style. 

TO TBfK RAINBOW. 

'' Gentle Sylph of thje Stanw» who lepos^at abpi^i 
While the thnnders around thee rattle { 
As a Virgin that hangs on the neck of her love, 
'Mid the ree^lesa approach of the battl&> 

For protecti(H^ |9#4 f^^^ ^id aaria) lyar, 
Could I fly t^ iby »^Mqg e9iWiiQ«^ ; 

I should fipA Vh%t fNP9MW4 SQ iQIfly ^fftt^ 
But in teart 994 imMO« 1t«>cfMa« 



So 'mid sorrows of emik* tftof fPV^tf: C^le,. 

As an HeaYeD-sent.Q^pAfQrt^IUfing;: 
Its embrace is.4«Uisipq,.]is U^)in^S;gi[^]D». 

When attained noagb^:lmt diii^ff^rrC|iHM3iri«g« 

Fare thee well ! 'Mid aQI.QtIpn tp,^i]|i m^)^J[q. l^bpw. 

Who thy form a loy^-tok^il.hatti giycQ ; 
ril remember that Ijiope a,nd repose lir^, 9S ^9^» 

Never foond^saye i^ ipatienQ6,9Qd dcfiveii.'' 

March £5. — Went to die Divil in a hig<h wind. 

March 26. — Corrected the proof of ** te Blanc qn Interest.*' 
An article on the subject waf jpron^ised,. if I; re^llect right, by 
Mr. Burton. I cannot im^ine vif}^ 9ts^i^ l4p9« relinquish a 
topic so suited to bis^ taste and studieaw 

Received some Stanzas from F. J. He must excuse some 
possible dela^ in their insertion, as the limits, wbici| we allow to 
foreign contributions, are hardly wide enough for ibfi favours we 
receive. 

I have received a letter, sigauod '' ^ Faend; aA Westminster/' 
which I shall answer in this place : — 

Sib, — I am obliged to our Westminster jpeaders^for the interest 

they take in *' The Etonian,'' and b^ leoAFe tQ assure them that 

the professions we have made are no pt^, but diat 60 pages of 

every number are bond fide the production of Etonians of the 

present day. Moreover, I believe that no Publication has been 

carried on at Eton, which has not admitted forei^ assistance. 

» I am. Sir, 

Your«, &c«». 

PSREiS&INE COURTENAT. 

March $?• — ^Having a vacant p^ge, I vfSl $1} i): with another 
little composition by my poov tneskS^^ 

** A Mower, hi Katnre^ fairest dress, 

Bloom'd on i<8 parent tree ; 
Wghlly it blfiush'4 »a kKvetinesfrrr 

T^at i^lnsU wa« not fidr me I 
Qi I 9Pt for me, right well I kn^w ;, 
And yet I watcb'd it where h grew, 

P«hdiy and fear^Uy, 
And often from my heart I prayed 

I conkl have borne to see k bloom 

B|» oUi«r haada carast^ 
Qiv^^ its bI<)k9Mi|i8 MmI piffipi^e 

To ^eck aagAei!^9 bieast ; 
And when il»at Flower, in fi^tare days^ 
Had met ray mehmehofy gaze, 

Still living and still blest, 
I sboiyd hikyQ fBf kfi a. wJmm tmK 
And ikiade itir happiness my own. 
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Bat thds to find it liarrd away 

By him to whom it olaDg, 
To watch it withering day by day. 

So beautifal and young! 
To see it dying, yet repress 
' The agony of tenderness 

That lingers on the tongue ! — 
Alas ! and doth it come to this, 
Mary ! thy cherisb'd dream of bliss ! 

G6ne is the colour from thy cheek. 

The lustre from thine eye ; 
Thy brow is cold— thy step is weak. 

Thy beauty passeth by ! 
In ignorance supremely blest. 
Thy child is slumbering on thy breast. 

And feels not, '' she will die ! " 
Alas! alas! — I know not how 
I speak of this so coldly now ! 

I loTC to muse on thee by night 1* 

And, while my bosom aches, 
There is a something of delight 

In thinking why it breaks ; 
Therefore doth Reason come in vain ; — 
I doat on this consuming pain, 

Cling to the wounds it makes. 
Talk — dream of it, and find relief 
E'en in the bitterness of grief. 

Where are ye now, ye coldly wise, 

"Who Md the passions sleep. 
Who scorn the mourner when he sighs, 

And call it crime to weep ? 
Yours is the lifelessness of life ! — 
I will not change this inward strife 

For all your precepts deep. 
Nor lose, in my departing years. 
The pain — the bliss — the throb of tears ! *' B, M. 

March 28. — At the Printing-OflSce. Mr. M^Kechnie (a very 
i^orthy Gentleman, and a particular friend of mine,) asked for 
what day No. VII. should be announced ? If / do not remem- 
ber, I am afraid my Readers will, that No. IV. (our last Holiday 
Number) was. not out altogether so soon as it ought to have been. 
Now the Holidays are agam comings and I am draid of making 
promises. 

Shakspeare^ as somebody has before observed in the course of 
this Number, has said " tell truth, and shame the Devil ! " 
In the present instance I fear one might say with greater pro* 
priety, " tell ties, and shame the Devil" However that the 
Devil may never again have to blush for the lies of Peregrine ' 
Courtenay, I will make a safe promise — Yes ! I pledge myself 
that— 

No. VII. shall be published on the first of May — ifpomble. 



THE 
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Wbt Wiinu of €lntfi. 



SCENE— THB PRINTING-OFFICE. 

CHOBVS OF DBTIL8, 

<< All's lost 1 All's lost! 
Not a penn'orth o^copy is come per post I 

Not a line in hand, 

The Press at a stand ! 

And we're coming so dose to the First of May, 
That the Namber will never be oat to its day. 

Vm certain, and sure. 

Though he looks so demare, 
Mr. Coortenay's a deaoe of a cool one; 

For, day after day, 

He blarneys away, 

And feeds up oar hopes, 

Wi^ his figures and tropes ; 

Promises making. 

And promises breaking. 
As if he ddighted to fool one. 
Snlphnritnd nitre 1 all's lost, all's lost ! 
Not a penn'orth o^ copy is dome per poift ! '^ 
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FIRST COMPOSITOR. 

** Ob ! dear ! what can the matter be ? 
Dear ! dear ! what can the matter be ? 
Good lack ! what can the matter be ? 

Mr. P. is so late with his pen ! 
We can never go on ! why, he gets worse and worse ! 
He promised to send me a budget of Verse, 
And a morsel of Prose which he calls ' The Old Norse ;' 

And see — hii'nt he choas'd us again ? '' 

SECOND COMPOSITOR. 

" Good Mn Courtenay, Sir, yon see, 

Has but a drowsy head ; 
Why wasnl Mr. Bellamy 

The Editor instead ? 
He writes so quick, so wond'rons quick, 
HeM fill a Tolume very tliiok, 

While Courtenay nibs his pen ; 
Ay ! sure as I expect to dine, 
Courtenay can write but half a line 

While Bellamy writes ten.'' 



CHORUS. 

** Well, well, we needn't make a fuss. 
We neednH now be bother'd thus, 
For sure the Number's nought to us, 

Whether it's out or not ; 
And so instead of all this noise. 
Suppose we hold our tongues, my Boys, 

And pass about the Pot ! " 

{^Enter Mr. Peregrme Courtenay, boated and spurred, with a long face and 
a bundle ; Devils stare and put down the Beer ^-^ A pause ! ) 

MR. COURTENAY. 

" What isH ye do ? 
All idling here. 
And drinking of 1»eer, 
When our NumbePs so late, 
And tmr hurry so great. 
And out momtnts of Idsure so fbw ? " 
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FIRST COMPOSITOR. 

*' Ob Lord ! Mr. Courtenayy I yow and profess, 
You're worse than a Turk or a Jew ; 
For look ye, you won't give a line to the Press, 
And yon won't give the Devil his due.'' 



CHORUS. 
{Cr<noding round,) 

And where are all the papers, Sir, 
Yon promls'd you would send ; 

For how can any Printer stir 
When his copy's at an end?'* 



it 



{Devils speak altemately, Mr. Courienay looking miserable.) 

" And Where's 'The Bachelor?'"— and where 

Good Mr. Sterling's ' Thoughts on Prayer? ' "— 
** And * Burton's Verses on the Stocks ? ' "— 
" And ' Lozell's Prose on Weathercocks ? ' " — 
'' And where is * Martin on the Martyrs I ' " 
" And ' The Mistake ? ' "—and * Changing Quarters? ' "- 
" Those Sonnets ?"—" and ' The Welcome Guest ? ' "— 
" * On Calumny? ' "— " ' On Interest?' "— 
** How all your Tast professions fall ! 
You speak us soft and fair ; 
But when we ask, * Where are they all? ' 
An Echo answers — * Where ? * " 

MR. COUETENAY. 

*^ Abus'd and maltreated in this sort of fashion, 
By his Majesty's crown I shall be in a passion ! 
Shall I work till my bead 

Has a marvellous ache? 
Shall I dine on dry bread 

When I sigh for a steak ? 
Shall I sport * midnight tapers ? ' 

And fly from QuaddHe ! Oh ! 
Betimes at flsyvpapera, 

And late on my pillow ? 
Shall I write till my eyes 

Grow drowsy, and Mink, 
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To be hanuNied with lies, 

And bespattered with ink ? 
Ayl this is the way ! 
If a man is of use, 
He has for his pay 
Little else bat abase ! 
Why ! I've been writing likeaTork, 
So, pray ye, set yoor types to work, 

Here's copy in my saok ! — 
Nay, nay,— paws off, good Master Graff 1 
I find Blae Devils qaite enoagh, 
And may be spared the Black ! ** 

CHOBUS. 

" Harra!— Harra!— 
The Namber is sore to be oat to its day. 
Mr. Peregrine Coartenay's oome oat of the west, 
Tbroaghall the wide coantry his pens are the best; 
And he'sbroaght a fresh stock of his paffing and pons. 
To be laagh'd at by all bat the Vandals and Hans ; 
Let as laag^ and harra ! pat oar heart in oor voice — 
With oar Long Primer, Small Pica, Mignon, Bourgeois I 

Harra! Harra! 
The Namber is sare to be oat to its day ! '' 

MB. COUBTENAY. 

" Toa Bawlers ! every moment adds 

New danger to delay ! 
Go ! work the Namber off, my lads. 

With all the speed yea may ! 
Meantime 111 sit me down in quiet. 

Upon a brace of tabs. 
And, when I'm freed from all this riot, . 

rU write the ' ittog of em$.' 

{Exeunt DeviU, Campoiitort, jrc, making a great noise ; manet MrXkmrtnufH* 
— He eiufor some time in a brown stud^ ; — then soliloquizes:) 



i< 



Alas 1 no King of Clabs can meet, 
When all its Members fly and fleet ; 
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And leaye their writing and renown 
For joys of country or of town ! 
So, in the absence of my crew. 
For ^ WiixtU of €l«)0 ' what can I do? 
What sly device, or canning plan. 
Will serve instead of my JMyan ? 
Shall I, grown weary of the vapours, 
Write boldly, like the daily papers, 
Give my imagination play, 
.And tell as many lies as they ? 
Shall I report, — ^ the Club sat down, 
Dinner— the Anchor and the Crown- 
Delicious meat— the choicest wine — 
Spirits and speeches — all divine.* 
Or shall I let what wiU befal, 
And have no King of Clubs at all? 
Or shall I pour a Preface long 
From Mr. Courtenay's single tongue? 
Or shall I sleep, and write a Dream ? — 
Alas? whatever may be the scheme, 
Fm sure the reader will excuse ! — 
Yet I should like to tax my Muse ! 
Hem— hem — * 

« Cmrtena^ noddethr-'^lfgwniih-^iUepeth.'--A Detfileamahfar the ^* Hing 
t ChAs/^-— J9e puUeth Mr. Courtetuiy hy the nose, — Mr, Caurtenay is 
hnrehjf awakened ; — he pineheththe Devil with the tongs, in imiiation tf 
k, Dunetan. He takethpen, inky and paper, and writethfor the space ef 
wo hoars. — He then thus exclaimeth : — 

** Enough, enough— the feat is done ! 
And at the setting of the Sun • 

Fm rid of all my evils ! 
Having much laboured to rehearse, 
In something between prose and verse, 

My visit to the Devils ! *' 

PEREGRINE COURTENAT. 

rifulfor, Jpril 28, 1881. 
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INTEREST. 

*' So, for a good old gentUmanly vice. 
I think I most take op with Avarice.*' 

Btrow. 

As a i^ant of fixed and steady principle is the ruin of youth, 
so a too strict adherence to our interest frequently becomes the 
disgrace and canker of old age : the first destroys the tender 
buds of our Spring with {the pestilential influence of a blight; 
the other congeals, paralyzes, and deforms our Winter^ with its 
chilling frost. The former having been treated of in a preceding 
Number, I shall confine myself to the rise, progress, and final 
effects of the latter. This " old gentlemanly vice'' steals upon 
us, together with age, and is ^enerdly supposed to be the conse- 
quence, as well as characteristic, of declinmg years. But its seeds 
are not different from those of other vices. They are sown in 
youth ; and, though seldom visible to every one, are easily dis- 
tinguished by the microscopic eye of the moralist. When, indeed, 
parsimony, and an interested regard for money are discoverable 
m early life, it is manifest that tbese seeds will ripen into avarice 
and rapacity ; we easily perceive that the young Pacuvius may 
hereafter be rich, but that his riches will never bestow happiness 
upon their possessor, or contribute to that of his fellow-creatures* 
A few words may suffice to delineate the life of such m, person. 
The calculating and penurious character of his youdi is diespised 
by his companions, whose actions are dictated by tbe vw^ 
exalted motives of youthful generosity and feeling ; his riper 
years are wasted in the obscure and grovelling pursuit of wealth, 
which will be a benefit to no one, and will not even afford enjoy- 
ment to the infatuated being who is at once its master and its 
slave ; who, urged on by the powerful influence of avarice, will 
not scruple to break down any principle of honour, mprality, or 
religion; and who, in his unbridled career, will, turn a deaf ear 
even to the voice of nature. These observations upon the 
probable conduct of the covetous man are not merely specula- 
tive; they are confirmed by the examples afforded us, drawn 
from the history of all ages and countries. No motive ^religious 
fanaticism excepted) has led to more horrors than avarice. It 
has been the incentive to crime in sWereigns, favourites, and ad- 
venturers : reigning lord of the ascendant in the minds of the two 
former, it has frequently proved a scourge to the Old World; 
and, leading on the daring enterprizes of the latter, had nearly 
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Caused the utter annihilation of the inhabitants of the other 
Hemisphere. Such is the conduct of men, when engaged in the 
attainment of wealth ; the fruition of which is an object as un- 
worthy the attention of mankind^ as the pursuit of it is laborious 
and harassing. But when age renders man incapable of the 
latter, and the time which he has spent in it should have brought 
him to the former, he shows as much obstinacy in retaining his 
wealth, as he did rapacity and perseverance in amassing it. He 
neither enjoys the iruit of his labour himself, nor contributes to 
the enjoyment and happiness of others : he would appear, at first 
sight, to hold the creed of the Indians, that the same wants and 
cares, which are daily experienced in this world, are to accompany 
us beyond the grave; and we should conclude that he was 
making provision for his support in the next world. But it is 
rathcrr from habit, than from any assignable reason, that arises 
this altn^st unaccountable propensity to render his acquisitions 
useless : he has been so accustomed to consider the possession 
of money as the chief good of life, that he cannot persuade him- 
self to part with it. The misery and punishment which the 
cOv^tbas bring upon themselves are admirably predicted in the 
fbHOM^g lines of Juvenal : — 

" Vivat Pacuvius qnaeso, vel Nestora totam : 
Possideat quantum rapuit Nero : moutibus aarum 
Exaeqaet: neo amet quemquam, nee ametnr ab alio." 

It is seldom (as I before observed) that the seeds of this vice 
areikiaAifest in youth ; yet, like the seed of the thistle, which ii 
i^anilld in the air, and falls unseen upon the soil, they are often 
tfVo d^ply sown before they are perceived. A minute and 
s^ttdira concern for every thing which concerns self, and a neglect 
of the interests and welfare of others, are the sources to which 
evfery yeair yn\l add a tributary stream, until they expand into 
ftyante and covetousness, and finally overwhelm all the barriers 
which honour and morality oppose to their course. The force 
and poWier, which these vices finally obtain, are, ofcourse, greater 
drl^siA proportion to the magnitude or exiguity ofthe fduntain- 

bettdi ■ . ' 

I ^ve already detailed the rise, progress, and effects of avarice, 
which is powerful and manifest, even at its beginning; it is 
how iimt that I should consider the vice of interested selfishness. 
Which is smaller at its rise, but not less rapid in its increase, or 
less myschievous in its consequences. This vice is the more 
dangerous from die nature of its sources, which are concealed 
imtil they obtain uncontrollable force. Selfishness may have 
existed and increased for a long time in youth before it assumes 
its visible and definite form. We are seldom apt to apply the 
^Miet of selfish to die idle or the extravagant; and, because 

N 
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they neglect their real interest, we fancy that they are indifferent 
to themselves. This is far from heing the case : the fact is, diey 
think of nothing but their idol self, and of that which will afford 
it present enjoyment. Idleness and profusion are the shapes 
which selfishness usually takes in early life, as avarice is that 
which it assumes in age ; for youth, somewhat after the manner of 
the Epicureans, fancies it sees its interest in present en-Dyment. 

Eugenio has obtained the character and reputation oi a dashing 
fellow, because he spends a profusion of money ; and, disregard- 
ing discipline and constraint,, follows all those pleasures which 
his fortune has placed within his reach, and which fashion tempts 
him to pursue. ** He is the most generous creature in the 
world," says one of his companions. " His purse is always open," 
says another. True ; his purse is always open, because he is 
always engaged in such pursuits as require it ; but ask him to 
open it for any other object than that of procuring pleasure for 
himself, and it will be found to retain its contents with the close 
^rasp of the miser ; from whom its possessor differs in a very 
slight degree. The one adores the money itself ; the other its 
produce : and both are equally careful that no one except them- 
selves shall be a partaker of the enjoyments which accrue to them 
from their possessions. Adrastus has, in the same pursuit, 
wasted gifts of nature more valuable than those of fortune: 
copiously endowed with the former, he has omitted to improve 
them, from a want of power over himself ; his good sense 
admonishes him not to lose the opportunity of becoming useful 
to society, by cultivating and exercising his talents, but self has 
acquired such an ascendency over him, that it scorns control^ and 
hurries him headlong into the abyss of pleasure. Though 
limited, with regard to fortune, his slender means are no obstacle 
to his course ; the same cause (the gratification of his passion for 
himself) which urged him to neglect his talents, draws him on 
into the snares of debt. He obtains trust from creditors whom 
he knows he can never pay ; and thus, step by step, loses 
all sense of honour and integrity : for, accustomed from 
youth to consider himself before everybody and everything, 
it is natural that he should not scruple even to defraud others 
for his own gratification, and that he should disregard the 
interests of other men, when put in competition with his 
own. Many other instances of the various descriptions of youthful 
selfishness might be enumerated ; but I have been contented with 
these two, as they are the most common, and are sufficient to show 
the powerful influence and baneful effects of that vice. Let us 
now consider what it leads to in after-life. Ripening in years, 
the selfish man still continues to consult his own interest, and 
Ibftt alone, in all his actions and undertakings : he now finds, that 
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it is his interest to obtain authority^ influence, or wealth ; that the 
days are past when his idol was to be satisfied with mere plea- 
sure ; and that they have been spent in such a manner, that he is 
unable to appease its present cravings, without making a greater 
sacrifice than he was wont in his early years. In proportion to 
the magnitude of the object in view, must be the sacrifice made 
to attain it. In his youth he disregarded the admonitions of 
others, and even of his own good sense ; — his idol now demands 
a Hecatomb ; and in obedience to it, he sets at defiance the 
dictates of his conscience, which will in vain strive to oppose 
any measure which interest bids him pursue. To him indeed 

'' Sweet is the scent which from advantage springs, 
And nothing dirty which good interest brings." 

liConatus was from a boy of a selfish disposition ; yet 
that vice which brought disgrace upon his riper years was scarcely 
oberved in his youth ; he always rejoiced in an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself at the expense of any of his companions ; he would 
inwardly chuckle at the prospect of answering a question, which 
had been fruitlessly proposed to his neighbours ; and when his 
assistance might have saved another from punishment, he in- 
variably withheld it, lest he should lose the opportunity of 
publicly showing that he was acquainted with the subject of 
which his schoolfellow was ignorant. This was kindly attributed 
to an ardent spirit of emulation, yet he would never sacrifice his 
own wishes or enjoyments, in order to be distinguished; — 
the selfish path of pleasure held out too many temptations, and 
he made no effort to forsake it. His idleness and extravagance, 
which were the consequence of this, received the fashionable 
appellations of juvenile thoughtlessness and spirit. Thus, 
while his youth lasted, his selfishness was disguised under 
various forms and colours; but in his manhood it threw off 
the mask, and appeared in its distinguishable shape. Over- 
burdened with debt, the fruit of his pleasures, Leonatus 
married an heiress, whose fortune he did not scruple to sacrifice 
to the demands of his creditors — relieved from whom he en- 
joyed a moderate fortune, but his interest prompted him to in- 
crease it ; whether the means by which he could accomplish this 
purpose were creditable or disgraceful, was to him a matter of 
indifference : he chose such measures as would lead him most 
speedily, and with the least trouble, to the fulfilment of his wishes. 
The power of the Ministry seemed on the decline ; his professed 
principles had always been in union with theirs, yet he hesitated 
not to join a violent Opposition in order to obtain a part of the 
spoils of his former friends ; the exertions which he made to 
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raise kimself to consideration in his party were great, and 
ruinous to his fortune ; and after a few years He found that the 
undertaking in which he had embarked was fruitlesS| and the ray of 
hope which had gleamed upon his party proved an ignis fatum, 
which led him to the brink of ruin. The alluring prospect of 
a place tempted him ; he perceived interest beckoning to him 
firom the treasury bench ; he obeyed her commands, received his 
bribe, and, from the bold and stormy patriot, became the 

'' Placeman, all tranquillity and smiles/' 

This step, though suggested by a regard for his interest, did 
not prove in the end more beneficial to Leonatus than his former 
speculation. An opposition was raised against him at the next 
election, and his constituents, enraged at his parliamentary con- 
duct, declared themselves in favour of his antagonist; and, 
after having spent the remainder of his shattered fortune in an 
unsuccessful contest, he lost his seat in parliament, and sunk 
into the insignificance of a pensioned courtier. Thus all he 
reaped by his attention to interest in the prime of bis life, 
was a poor miserable old age, embittered by the contempt and 
disgrace which awaits the apostate, and soured by disappoint- 
ment, the seldom-failing punishment which hangs over the 
heads of the ambitious and covetous. The great danger of 
Selfishness to youth is, that working underground and unseen, 
it saps the foundations of virtue and happiness, for it needs 
but to be seen in order to be despicable and odious: it 
has therefore been more the object of this paper, to bring sel- 
fishness into the light, stripped of the coverings and disguises 
which surround it, than to dwell upon its deformity. The 
manner in which the former may* be accomplished, is by ex- 
amining, not only the actions, faults, and virtues of men as they 
appear to our view, but also the latent sources from wliich 
they arise. These are two in number : one is Generosity, a clear 
and limpid stream rising amidst the pure snows of the mountains, 
gradually expanding into a noble and beneficent river, fertilizing 
and adorning the land through which it flows ; — the odier is 
Selfishness, taking its rise in. low swamps and marshes^ 
swelling its polluted tide by receiving the confluent seweri 
of vice, and spreading noxious and pestilential yapours over die 
adjacent countries. From the first flow Honour, Friendship, 
Morality, and Philanthropy ; from the latter Idleness, Fraud, Pro- 
fligacy, and Avarice. The cup of Virtue is replenished ftom 
the pure rill of Generosity, — that of vicious Pleasure with Ae 
ditch-water of Interested Selfishness. 

A. I«.^H. 
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TANGRED AND SIGISMUNDA. 

{A TaUfrtm the Italian.) 

TANCftED, Prince of Salerao, was distinguished in the age in 
which he lived for the courtesy of his manners, and the kindness 
and generosity of his disposition ; and he would have preserved 
this character to his grave^ if^ in his old age^ he had not> by a 
strange concurrence of events, become the murderer of his child 
md of his friend. This child, the only one he ever had, was a 
laughter ; and happier far would it have been for the souls of 
30th, if she had never existed. No father ever loved a daughter 
9vith more tenderness ; insomuch that it was not until Sigismunda 
lad passed the age usually destined for the marriages of the Ita- 
ian Princesses^ diat Tancred could prevail upon himself to part 
Tom her. She was, however, at length betrothed to the son of 
he Duke of Capua, who dying vrithin a very short time after- 
ji^rdSy she returned, as the custom is, to her father's palace, a 
dooming widow. There are some old natives of Salerno who re- 
nember having seen her in their boyhood, and they relate, that 
ler shape was exquisitely proportioned, that she was rather taller 
ihah the ordinary run of women, with a most pleasing roundness 
>f figure, quite consistent with perfect elegance ; all they could 
say of her face was, that they had never seen any thing like it 
nnce throughout their lives ; and that altogether, her yotlth, her 
rivacjty and wit, rendered her the gem, or the rose, of the south 
jf Italy. 

When the days of her mourning were expired, her father intro- 
duced her publicly in his court, which v^as one of the most splen- 
iid of the age, and took great pleasure in indulging her in every 
sort of Inxury and amusement that she had a fancy to, chiefly with 
% view to prevent her from desiring a second marriage, and so to 
keep her near hiin for the remainder of his life. But it is not the 
first time that love has baffled the plans of greater princes than 
Tancred ; and in the present instance, before Qiat potent influence, 
all the nets, which were hung around the heart of Sigismunda, were 
ineffectual to bar the access of the little Corsair God. Amongst 
the numerous retainers of the court, there was a youth called 
Guiscard, who, though of low birth and mean connexions, had, by 
means of the beauty of his person, his gentle and polite manners, 
and well-known courage, been taken great notice of by Tancred, 
and at length raised from extreme poverty to be his constant 
attendant, in quality rather of companion than page^ - With this 
youth Sigismimda fell passionately m love, as was not much to 

o 
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be wondered at : and he^ from the first moment he had seen 
Sigismunda^ had scarcely dismissed her image from his mind, 
but knowing the vast distinction of rank between himself and the 
Princess, it had never entered into his head that his love could ever 
be ought else but a fruitless romantic attachment, which he mast 
conceal within his heart from the eyes of all the world. Thus 
affairs stood some little time ; each loving in secret^ without the 
consciousness of being beloved in return, and each despairing of 
diat which despair alone rendered impossible. But it is the 
nature of all passion, more especially of love, to be always in 
motion, increasing or decreasing, and so it fell out, (and let not die 
gentle lover. Knight or Lady, blame the poor girl for her rash- 
ness,) that Sigismunda, becoming more and more enthusiastic in 
her devotion to Guiscard every time she saw him, and perceiving 
that the dignity of her rank constrained her to make the first 
advances, resolved at length to drop somewhat of the res^^e 
usual to females in these matters, and contrive, by means of a 
stratagem, to make known the condition of her heart to the young 
and amiable, but humble, object of her affection. To this end 
she wrote a letter, containing minute instructions to Guiscard of 
the mode which he should adopt of procuring an interview with 
lier on the following day, and concealing it within a hollow cane 
or tube, which, in that country, is used for the purpose of blowing 
a fire,' she sportively presented it to him, wilii these words :-^' If 
you are wise you will make use of this cane to kindle a flame at 
home.'' The youth took it, and reflecting within himself that Si- 
gismunda would not have given him such a present without some 
hidden meaning, he went to his own house, and, finding upon ex- 
amination that the cane was cut through on one side, he opened 
it, and discovered the letter, and read it, and blessed his stars for 
his good fortune, considering himself, not without some appear- 
ance of reason, as the happiest man living. The means of 
accomplishing the proposed plan of meeting now occupied all 
his thoughts. 

Now, adjoining the royal palace, there was a grotto excavated 
in the mountain, which had been used in former days for pur- 
poses of war and rapine, and into which a scanty light descemled 
through an aperture at the top, which aperture, however, owins to 
its having been for many years entirely abandoned, viras now, in a 
great measure, choked up by thorns and wild bushes growing 
there. Into this grotto a secret staircase led from that part of 
the palace in which the Princess herself had taken up her particn- 
lar residence, though it had been so entirely disused for a great 
length of time, diat most probably not a person 'in the palace re- 
membered its situation, or even its existence. But Love, to 
whose eyes nothing is sq hidden that it will not become manifest. 
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had turned the ardent imagination of the enamoured maiden to 
benefit by this ancient prison, or receptacle for booty. She 
employed herself many days in effecting an opening into the stair- 
case, i^hich had been guarded by a large massy door, and having 
at length descended into the grotto itself, she calculated the height 
from die ground to the opemng, and told Guiscard in her letter 
the result, and i^hither he iivas to betake himself, and at what 
time, to accomplish the intended interview. Accordingly, the 
youth procured a rope-ladder of sufficient strength and lengthy 
and protecting himself from the thorny bushes at the opening by 
a coat of leather, without letting another soul into the secret, 
went by night to the mountain, and, having fastened his ropes to 
a stump of a tree, descended safely and quietly into the cavern 
below. The next day the maiden pretended to her damsels that 
she wished to sleep, and having caused them all to retire, and fas- 
tened, her chamber door inside, she opened the staircase entrance^ 
and flew down into the grotto, where Guiscard expected her. 
Need I describe the rapturous expressions of love and joy which 
burst forth from the happy pair on their first embrace ? Need I say 
that Guiscard fell at the Princess's feet, and swore eternal fealty 
to the Sovereign of his Heart, and that Sigismunda, half blushing 
and half smiling, bade him not swear lightly, for that Love was a 
tjrnint^ and would not endure or pardon rebellion? After their 
urst emotions were a little subsided, the maiden conducted her 
lovor into her apartment; and, taking their seats by the side of a 
window, which commanded all the romantic country and sea- 
view around Salerno, they mused in sweetest melancholy upon 
their unequal lot in life, which forbade their openly avowing 
their attachment to die world : and the Princess often sighed, 
and wished she had been bom a shepherdess; and the youth 
as often responded to her look by an aspiration that he could 
have been able to have demanded her hand as a Prince. 
At length, by a simultaneous movement of their feelings, the idea 
of a secret marriage suggested itself; and, when once either had 
taken Ae courage to communicate it to the other, it was imme- 
diately determined upon, and the means alone formed the subject 
of their doubts. Guiscard was nephew to an aged priest, whose 
godchild he was, and with whom he was an absolute favourite. 
After leaving the grotto with the same precautions as before, he 
flew to this' priest; whom, after long entreaty and much argu- 
ment about the danger and propriety of such a step, he engaged 
to attend him to the mountain the next night ; and, having let 
themselves down by the ladder, they waited but a few minutes, 
until Sigismunda, arrayed in white, and resplendent with jewels, 
made her appearance with a torch. Upon Guiscard's expressing 
his surprise at seeing ^her so richly dressed, she said, *^ I was 
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willing to do our nuptids all ibe honour which I could haye 
bestowed upon thekn if they had been open and notorious ; fpr, 
dearest Guiscard^ this rugged grot and single torch, simctuaiy 
and light as they are of genuine love, please me. far better tl^ui 
gilded roofs aiid ten thousand lamps, when they only serve to add 
the weight of splendor to that pf sorrow." This tender speech 
£lled the heart of her lover with the softest emptions ; apd |he 
thought that he had never, to this moment, loved the beautiful 
.creature before him with half the fervour and devotion of ^ul 
with which he now felt himself animated. The agc^ priest 
flhortly placed their hands within each other ; and, fain^y chauntr 
ing a Liatin service, and pronouncing a benedictipn upon tbe 
lovers, bade them ever, in all holiness and sincerity, protect aQd 
defend each other, and know no change of affection to the^€;nd,of 
their lives. ■ ■ ■ 

It was two mouths after their marriage, whilst they were yet 
intoxicated with their oWn perfect happiness, and fpndly bcj^i^ved 
it would last for evei', that Fortune, envious of so much ^gokd fo 
pure delight, determined to crush the opening blossoms of thdr 
garden of bliss, and in an instant sweep at way with ^ hurripane 
all the airy illusions of the love-created Elysium. To ujoderstand 
how all this came to pass, you must know, gentle Reader, Ihsit 
Tancred delighted so much in his daughter's company, t^t he 
very frequently went without attendants into her apartment, apd 
would spend many hours in conversation with her, and takp gjtfiijt 
pleasure in hearing her play upon the guitar, upon which ia- 
Btrument she was accounted an excellent performer. . Now ^ 
happened one day that the Prince, after dinner, took it into hv 
head to pay one of these visits to his daughter ; and findiqg, upon 
entering her apartment, that she was amusing herself in tbe 
gardens with her maidens, he was not willing to call her away 
from her diversion ; but, perceiving the windows all closed, aad 
the curtains of the summer couch let down, he sat himself at the 
foot of the said couch upon a cushion, and, reclining his besd 
against die side of the fSrame, and drawing the curtains ovfer Wm, 
he fell sound asleep. Soon after this, Sigismunda softly entered 
the room without her attendants ; and, not perceiving b^r falter, 
proceeded immediately to open the door of the grotto staircase 
to admit Guiscard ; whom, as the Fates were determiped to 
destroy diem, she had appointed to meet her that day. Guiscard 
was there; and, going to their favourite seat by the window, 
which they opened, they were absorbed in fond questions aad 
eager answers, and indulging in the chaste and innocent endear- 
ments of nuptial love, until upon Guiscard's saying, with to 
animated tone of voice, ** My dearest wife, let us flyfirom hesace, 
and ]hft in bumble liberty ;" and accompanying the speech with 
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a kiss upon her cheeky Tancred awpke^ saw Uie. action, bnt 
beard not the words^ was attack dumb witl;i astonishment ; and 
was at first upon the point of rushing forwards with his drawn 
sword upon the couple, but the natural hesitation attending 
old ag^ checked him, and he d^termined.to remainconcealed, and 
make sure of his victim by other means; and, besides, he was 
soudojus to spare his daughter's reputation as much as possible. 
The two lovers continued a Ipng time in the same manner repeat- 
ing thjEiir caresses, until, upon its growing dark, they separated ; 
Guiscfird to the grotto, and Sigismunda to call her maidens. In 
thjs interval Tancred emerged from his hiding-place ; and, being 
willing to escape observation, he let himself into the garden from 
a small vnndow which communicated very nearly with the ground, 
by a flight pf steps, to another window below. Upon his return 
to his chamber he gave loose to his restrained indignation and 
deadly sorrow ; for it seemed to him certain that his daughter had 
dishonoured herself, and that with one of Auch low and ignoble 
condition, as aggravated the disgrace. Inflamed with ri^e, he. gave 
prdesrs that two of his guards should watch the egress of the grotto, 
through which he immediately conjectured that Guiscard must 
make his escape, and strictly efijoinea them, at all hazards, to bring 
him alive into his presence ; which was shortly after accomplished : 
for though Guiscard was strong and brave, yet, being taken unex- 
pectedly, with such odds, and encumbered with his leathern dress, 
he could make no effectual resistance. Upon being brought into his 
presence, Tancred gazed upon the prisoner ; and, hardly refrain- 
mg from tears, from the recollection of his past affection for the 
youth, and the .fate virhich now awaited him, said — " Guiscard, 
my kindness towards you did not, methinks, deserve the outrage 
and the shame which you have inflicted upon me, and of whi(£, 
fdasi I myself have this day been an agonized witness/^ To 
whic^ Guiscard replied nothing but this : — '* Love was more 

Ewei^ than either you or myself." Tancred upon this ordered 
p to be removed quietly into some inner cliamber, and there 
guarded until further orders; which was instantly performed. 
The ne^t day (Sigismunda all this while knowing nothing of the 
fate of her husband), Tancred ruminated for many hours upon his 
future conduct towards his daughter ; which ended at length in 
his going about the same hour as in the preceding evening to her 
aparjtn^eot ; andf having closed the door, and called her to him, 
be took her hand for a moment in silence, then let it go ; and, 
withdi'awing himself somewhat from her, burst into a passionate 
fit of weeping, to the amazement of Sigismunda : in a few minutes, 
however, he recovered himself ; and,, with a distressed, yet kind 
tone of voice, he began thus : — ** Sigismunda, supposing as I did, 
that I knew your virtue and sincerity, it would never have 
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occurred to me that you could have deigned to give iip your 
honour to any man ; nay, that you could ever have thought of 
8uch a thing : this you have done ; and the small remainder of 
my life is now embittered bv the reflection of my having outlived 
the modesty of my child. I wish, indeed, to God, that at least 
you had selected for your lover some man of illustrious rank ; 
but now, amidst all the various princes and nobles of my conr^ 
you have picked out this Guiscard, whom I myself brought up 
from infancy and rescued from poverty, and who hath never been 
emancipated from a servile condition. With him, — ^for know Aat 
I have taken him and have him in confinement, — I am resolved 
how to act 9 but with you, God knows, I am at a loss what to 
do. On one side love draws me ; for no father ever loved his 
child more than I did ; on the other, a most just anger at your 
great cntne : the one bids me pardon ; the other orders me, 
against my nature, to behave cruelly to you. But before I take 
one part or the other, I desire to hear what you yourself have to 
say;" — and, having thus spoken, he bent down his (ace, and 
wept so violently, that you might almost have supposed him a 
corrected child. 

Sigismunda hearing her father's words, and perceiving that 
not only her secret love was discovered, but that Guiscard also 
was in prison, was penetrated with a thrilling paifg of despair 
which nearly overwhelmed her, and she was many tunes at the 
point of bursting into lamentations and tears, as most women are 
accustomed to do ; but soon her lofty spirit quelled this inclinatioii 
to weakness, and recomposing her countenance and repressing 
the starting tear, instead of having recourse to prayer and en- 
treaty, she determined at once to die herself, since she con- 
sidered her Guiscard as now already dead also. Therefore, 
not as a sorrowing female, or one caught in a fault, but as 
one regardless of fate and courageous in misfortune, with a 
serene look and steady voice she thus replied to her fiither : — 
** Tancred, I am not disposed to deny or to supplicate ; since 
the one will not avail me ; and I do not myself wish that the 
other should avail me; neither do I by any act of mine 
intend to appease your anger, or render you propitious to mv 
voice ; but, confessing the truth, I will defend my reputation vrith 
reason, and then, as by my deeds shall appear, will unalterably 
execute the fixed purpose of my soul. It is true, that I have 
loved, and do love Guiscard, and as long as I live, which now will 
be but short, I will love him, and if in death it be conceded me to 
love, even there I will love him still. That I have forfeited my 
claim to innocence I deny. I am not the mistress — I am the 
consecrated wife of Guiscard. Love called us, but religion 
joined us and blessed us. Pure as the robe that now veils it, is 
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the heart that beats within me : if to love be a crime, I yield 
and own myself an offender without redemption. But where 
learned you that doctrine ? not^ O Tancred, when you fought to 
save and win my mother, as I have heard you oft relate with 
mixed triumph and sorrow! — and have you forgotten that I am 
young? But again you say/ that Guiscard is ignoble and base, 
and mat I might have -selected a noble of your court upon whom 
to confer my heart. Your nobles are not so noble as Gubcard ! 
God created all mankind eq^usA ; he gave them, and does now, 
although the world think differently, give them courage, and 
genius, and virtue, without reference to title or riches. He who 
18 most eminently endowed with these gifts, — ^he is the noblest of 
all; and can you deny to Guiscard now, what so often you 
have allowed to him formerly ? It was you who first taught me to 
love him by extolling his modesty, and valour, and gentleness, and 
wit; and yet you call him ignoble! You speak not the truth! 
But he is poor — ^be it so 1 It was your fault that knovring his 
worth you did not heap riches upon him ; but let him be poor — 
kings have become beggars, and beggars ere now. have lived to 
be Uie greatest of kings. You doubt, you say, what you should 
do vrith me';— ^spel that doubt ; for if now, in your old age, you 
are determined to do that which in your youth you would have 
abhorred, that is, be unjust and cruel — proceed — torture me ! I 
will not shrink or pray to you ; — and if left to myself, I swear to 
inflict upon myself, by my own hand, whatever you shall do, or 
have already done to Guiscard. Qo then, and shed those tears 
with my women, and then ferociously kill by the same blow a 
husband and a wife.'' 

Tancred, though he was conscious of the determined character 
of his daughter's mind, yet did not think she would put in ex- 
ecution all diat she had threatened ; and being indignant at the 
open, and, as he thought, shameless avowal of her connexion 
with his own servant, he departed, secretly resolving, not indeed 
lo use any kind of violence upon Sigismunda herself, but to cool 
the fervour of her love by removing for ever from her the living 
object of it. Accordingly he gave orders to the two who guarded 
Guiscard, that on the ensuing night, with the utmost silence, they 
should strangle their prisoner, cut out his heart, and bring it to 
him. Which being forthwith executed, and the heart on the next 
day being presented to the Prince, he ordered a very large and 
richly-chased gold cup to be brought, in which he placed the bloody 
relique, and closing it with a lid of gold, committed it to a faith- 
ful page, with injunctions to deliver it to Sigismunda with these 
words : — ** Your father sends you this to console you for the loss 
of diat which you loved most ; as you consoled him for the loss 
of what he once loved most." 
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In the mean time Sigismmida^ unshaken in her terrible putposci 
had been collecting certain poisonous herbs and roots, with 
which she was well acquainted, and had distilled from them a 
deadly liquor, which she kept close to her to use instanfly, as she 
knew for certain what she anticipated must happen, rtne page 
entered with the present and with the enjoined words ; and me 
maiden, taking the cup, and uncovering it, and seeing the heart, 
knew in a moment that it must be Guiscard's. A short space 
she fixed a vacant gaze upon it ; but in an extraordinary num- 
ner recovering herself, with perfect calmness she answered the 
messenger thus : — '' A coffin, less royal thaii this golden one, 
did not become a heart so nobly formed as this, whosoever it be ; 
in this my father hath acted discreetly.'* And having thus 
spoken, lifting die cup to her mouth, she kissed the heart and 
then continued : — ** In every thing from my infancy, even to this 
last extreme hour of my life, I have always found the love of my 
father most tender towards me, but now more than ever ; render 
therefore, I charge you, my last thanks to the author of my exist- 
ence for this so splendid and invaluable a present.'' This said, 
she again bent her gaze upon the cup, which she held with a con- 
vulsive grasp close to her bosom, and kissing the heart went on 
thus : — *' Ah, sweetest habitation of all my earthly pleasures, 
accursed be the cruelty of him who has caused me to behold 
thee with the eyes of my face. It was enough for me to see 
thee at every hour more clearly with the eye of my mind. Thou 
hast finished thy course, and now thou art rid of thy worldly 
fortune, whaitever it might have been. Thou art arrived at that 
goal whither we all are running. Thou hast left all the miseries 
and the fatigues of this world, and hast gained from thine enemy 
himself a sepulture worthy oif thy merit. Nothing was wanting 
to thy perfect obsequies, but the tears of her whom thou loyedst 
so dearly when alive ; and no doubt God has put it into the 
heart of my indignant father to send thee to me, that I might 
perform this last duty. My tears thou shalt have ; and then 
suffer me to dry these fountains, which would flow for ever ; for 
I have determined to die royally, without a groan or a tear. I 
will hasten' to join thee; thou shalt not long nK>um in soli- 
tude for thy love. With whom or when could I better make the 
journey to the unknown regions of eternity, than with thee? 
Blest spirit, speak to me ; for I know by a mysterious pressure 
upon my soul, that at this instant thou art hovering around me, 
and taking a last farewell of the scenes of our earthly joys. 
Spirit — yet a moment, and I come to thee for evermore !** Thus 
speaking, without any womanish lamentation, she bent her head 
upon the cup, and in a miraculous abundance, shed a torrent of 
tears into it, kissing every instant the dead heart before her. Her 
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* attendant damsels knew neither what heart it was^ nor the 
import of her soliloquy ; but moved with pity they approached 
her^ inquiring the cause of her grief^ and proffering their feeble 
conaolations. After she had given her sorrows full scope, she 
raised up her head, and wiping her eyes, exclaimed, '^ Thou 
heart most tenderly beloved ! All my duty is now performed 
towards thee^ and it only remains for my soul to accompany 
thine f Then she bade them reach the vessel which she had 
prepared the day before, and pouring its ingredients into the.cup 
containing the heart, which was bathed all over with her tears, she 
drank it off without the least dread or apprehension, and threw her- 
self upon her couch with the cup in her hand. Composing her 
body as decently as she could, and clasping her lover's heart to 
her own, she lay without uttering a word more^ calmly awaiting 
the approach of death. Her maidens, on observing this, though 
they knew not what she had drunk, sent to inform Tahcred of 
&e circumstance ; who, fearing what had really happened, 
cannie into the chamber soon after she had laid herself down, and 
dthough it was too late, began to pour forth the most bitter 
lanienta||ons : she then addressed him — '^ Sir, reserve those tears 
against worse fortune that may happen — I want them not. Who 
but thyself would mourn for an event which by thee hath been 
brought about ? But if any part of that affection npw remain in 
thee, which I once enjoyed, grant this my last request — that, as thou 
woidd'st not permit us to be happy together whilst livmg, our two 
bodies (wherever you have disposed of his) may be publicly 
interred together when dead." Extreme grief forbad him to 
reply. Finding herself drawing near her end, she pressed the 
lieart with an effort of remaining strength to her bosom, 
saying, " Receive us. Heaven, I die ! " Then, closing her eyes, 
ill sense forsook her, and she was released from a world of sorrow. 
Such an end had the loves of Guiscard and Sigismunda. 
Hie Prince, too late repenting of his cruelty, caused his un- 
Fortunate victims to be buried in one grave, with the most public 
solemnities ; — and the people of Salerno wept over their fate. 

• The remainder of the trandatbii has been ^iven by anoUier hand, owing to a 
circmmlBBce" which it is unneceawiry to explain. 
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fOR YOUNG LABIBS. 
I. 

Ta MISS NALDI. 

PsAHAPS I ne'er shall look on diee again. 

Fair, modest Virgin, with the silver voice ; 

Yf t,. while I gaz^e and Hsten, I rejoice 
To feci tbat thy so wild and touching strain 
WiH oft hereafler wander through my brain, 
A ftiht and, dr^am-Iike music :— ^that thy form 

Jfox ever, from this evening, ia enahrin'd 

AvJd those tranquil visions of the mind. 
Which, when we steal a moment from the storm 

OC the d^k world, aii4 tumult of mankind, 
Whi^l^efuig sweet tones wad eloquently siinilin^ 

Oiadden our stiH and pensive solitudiB ;*— 
Bright/ holy recollections — thoughts beguiling 

llie gloonii of many a melancholy mood. 
TkwiirJBMltCmnbridge^ March 9^19X1. 



TO 



The bloom of health hath faded from thy cheek, 
The light of love is quenchM in that soft eye. 
Through which, like sunbeams in the summer sky, 

Lighting its azure depths, the bright soul shone. 

Beaming on all in glances that did speak 
Its frank, but delicate hilarity ; 

Then men fell down before thy Spirit's throne. 
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But now those beams have sunk, and in dieir stead, 

A feeble, wan, and melancholy ray, 

like twilight fading into night away. 
Steals o'er thy pensive beaoty. Yet, dear Maid, 

Far lovelier art thbtt now, th^ i6 tfiy day 
Of cloudless light, for holy woe hath given . 
To Earth's decaying charms a radiance as of Heaven. 

A^igutt, 1819. 



m. 

I dbbam'd thc^e was a brij^ht Mid tranquil Star^ 

Shining above the quiet Vale t love ; 

To which^ at times, my dreaming soul would rove. 
And worship its pale radiance (torn afar 

Widi no unholy homage : high above 
The fret, and tumult, and discordant Jur 
Of the base world it led me. and the vrar 

Of srosser passions which it dream d not of. 
I knew the idle fancy could not last ; 

Yet, when I turn to the blank^ dreaiy sky^ 

Whence that pale star shone forth so tehdeidy, 
I weep to think its light could fade so fast ;•— 
Away ! — away ! — ^my boyish dream is piist, — 

I am alone with cold reality. 
Aprtf 8, 1821. 
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FOR YOVSQ OBNTLEMEN. 
I. 

TO 



-** Tkou cantt claim 



The ahelter, from thy ttr«, of an Fmmortal name.**— ^sbllit. 

My weaker glance shrinks from that glorious sun 
Which cheers thine eagle-pinion. Gentle Friend, 
In vain thou bid'st me by thy side ascend 

The padi my lowly destiny must shpn. 

For I am bound by heavy chains of £arth. 
And my sou! grovels in its shroud of clay ; 

Thou art a Poet even firom ttiy births 
And bright-eyed Glory beckons thee.— Av^ray ! 

Hereafter/ when thy wing hath ceasM to roam 
Awhile^ amid the fields of Phantasy^ 

Thou shalt descend to mylone^ quiet home/ 
And deign to praise my simple melody ; 

My song of calm affections, love and mirth. 

Piped to kind happy hearts aroUnd some Christmas hearth. 



I . 



II. 

• 

Thou hast a gentle nature ; yet I know 

That thy lifers spring hath been unfortunate ; 

That thou hast firmly borne the frown of Fate, 
And met Affliction with unalter'd brow. 

Oh ! not to Lady Fortune's captious hate 
Are fine and delicate spirits first to bow ; 

Wealth and young Hope, like thine, made desolate. 
Have broken many a sterner heart : but thou 
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Hast quiet thoughts, and exquisite affections. 
And dreams that waft thee far< from storms of Earth, 

Sweet tears, lone musings,: efamsh^d recoUectiona ; 
And Poesjr smil'd on diee at thy birth ; 

And o'er diy path one lovM and tranquil Star 

Still flings- its cheering radiwice from afifur. 






!.= ."••.: '■ III* 

{With the MS, from which the following lines are extracted 

No freak I send of yepturous^ Phantasy, 
But the dull 90Jln^e of a College brain« ^ 

Wrought witii fatigue,, wd. heaviness, ai]4.paiqr- 
And hours, of cold iM^d 49ober industry-; . .. . s 

A thing of rhyme, and sjnta^.writ to ga^..;. 
Haply a week's poor qotorie^* 
Young Poet, 'tis a dearer pride to me. , , 
. To know that this weak, wayward Muse of oune 

Hath touched a few such gentle hearts^ as ^fipe, 
With her faint, melancholy, mipstrelsy. 

Thou hast the pinions of poetic might ; ; 

Mine is a poor and lowLy destiny, — , , 

To gaze, far off, upon thine, eagle-fli^hj^ ■■ ^^ -, 
And hail thy proud ascent to Immortality. 



THE EXTRACT, 

FROM A TERRIBLE LONG MS. POEM. 

Thou bn^test idol of th' enthusiast's heart, . 
Enchanidng Eve, how beautiful thou art ! 
Spirit of soothing sounds and hues divine. 
What gentle power ! what tearful joy is thine ! 
How, at thy bidding, from their fountains roll 
The fresh untroubled waters of the soul ! 



i 
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How MMUPB oilnuiocd tfaooght to mlH» aboiw^ 

Oo ruhMig piDiom of imnortil love ! 

Or dMreHa, ID nploro too temieto htt. 

On die diniy dmuoi^ttM ngpoat of die pMl ! 

For all 1I7 gntfe Iwei^ aad aowndb that Men 

The airy mmie ef lome wendering dteeai; 

Yet more for thy brief gleams of bliss gone by» 

Thy breeze-like whispers of futurity ; 

Thy calm and solenm musiogs, — do we raise 

To thee. Enchantress, thankful hymns of praise. 

TIs thine to veil^ one hour» from mortal eye. 

The dreary pr e se nt^s duS reality ; 

Wafting th^ entranced soul dirough maiqr a scene 

Of Ubs to be, and rapture which hadi beem 

Thine are a thousand '' thoughts too deep fbr tears," 

Gladdening remembrance of our early years ; 

Thoughts of the hours which widi our heart*strings wove 

The £ury fetters of confiding love ; 

Thoughts of die impuke warm, die grasp close-strain'd. 

The look diat uttered all die heart contained ; 

The voice that cheered, the gentle eyes that smilM 

On the gay, sinless, and unthinking child ; 

And yet far holier musings oft are thine, 

Sublimer moods, smd raptures more divine. 

When, in thy silence, at di' Eternal throne, 

Man's spirit communes with his God alone ; 

And bends a fearful, yet unshrinking eye. 

On the seal'd portal of Eternity. 

Beautiful hour! when first from cloudless skies 

' -. . ' . .. • . ^ ." .. ^ . * . », 

Thou smif dst on Adam in his Paradise, 
What throbs of awe, what strange. emotion ran 
Throughout die being of the infant man. 
While glowed his spirit firoip its heavenly birth. 
Clear and unclouded by the mists of eardi ! 
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With silent wonder, tbrough the bnnniig sky. 
He saw the sun descend in majesty. 
Saw the faint twilight o'er his Eden steal. 
And felt such me as sinless spirits feel. 
As the last sunbeam vanish^ from his sight, 
And' Earth Was darkened in the shade of night. 
He mark'd ^ quiet of aS fivitig thin^, 
The wild bircb motiaiiksi^ widi fol^d wmgsr. 
The we«ry brute's asleep in wood tlni hnkt. 
Himself at Ilt^t dbn^ on Earili ant^e. 
He saw the pale stars one by one appear. 
The Moon glide upward on her calm career, 
And felt in the repose of eaffh and sky 
The presence of the One Divinity. 
Then, with what meek devotion, through the air. 
Rose the pure incense of fais sitefit pray'r. 
Till, o'er his soul, entranced in raptitre deep. 
First stole the awful heaviness of steep. 



Alas ! how changed that soul ! how fallen its pride. 
When, with his gentle partner at his side. 
Again he watchM the sunset fade aWay, 
The first, sad sunset of a toikotne day ! 
What gloomy visions then their fkncy cross'd,' " ■ 
What sad vepufitgs for dieilr Edcti iMtY ^ ^^ 
What dark ferd^odingtr of iadip^tt^W^ 
Of care, and paki^, a^ sin^ and Idetttfe^^QFie ! ^' ' 
Yet, as beneath those bri^ and #ittf^iM diks,'* 
Each caught the lustre of the other's eyes. 
And felt that last, best blessing from abov^^ 
The deep, the mighty tenderness of love. 
Calm hopes arose, and aspirations tugh^ 
And consciousness of Inmiortality, 
Tillj in the silence of their bliss, ^y smiled. 
To earth and all its sorrows reeoqeilM)* 
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THB LOVER'S SONG. 

Softly sinks the rosy sun. 
And the tcnls of day are past and done. 
And now is the time to think of thee. 
My lost, remembered Emily ! 

Come, dear Image, come for a while. 
Come with thy own, thy evening smile ; 
Not shaped and fiishionM in fancy's mould. 
But such as diou wert in the days of old. 

Come from that unvisited cell. 
Where all day long thou lovest to dwell, 
Hous'd among Memory's richest fraught. 
Deep in the sunless caves of thought. 

Come, widi all thy heraldry 

Of mystic fancies, and musings high. 

And griefr, that lay in the heart like treasures. 

Till Time had tum'd them to solemn pleasures : 

And thoughts of early virtues gone, — 
For my best of days with thee were flown. 
And their sad and soothing memory 
Is blended now vridi the dreams of thee ! 

— Too soleilm for day, too sweet for ni^t. 
Come not in darimess, come not in light ; 
But come in some twilight interim. 
When the gloom is soft, and the light is dim : 

And in die white and silent dawn. 
When the curtains of night are half undrawn. 
Or at evening time, when my task is done,* 
I will diink of the lost remembered one ! 

6. MONTOOif BRT. 



• Aod aft set of Mm, 
When my taikiiooiie. 
Be tore that Fm ever with thee,Manr ! 

B4! 



4RRT COBirWALL. 
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T. Quince, JBiif. to the He9. MathimFtingU. 

. Yav Wdtider tbat your ancient fiiend 
Has come so near his ioimiey V end, 
And borne his heavy load of ill 
O'er Sorton^s sloil^, stad Labottt'sr failV 
Without a j>artner to beguile 

The toiboine tini;^ mtli coiis^ 
To share in happiness and pain. 
To guide, ixi comfort^ to sustain. 
And cheer the last^ long, weary stage. 
That leads to D^ath, through ^ooihjf Age ! 
To drop thede inetaphorie^kes. 
And speak Vks reasonable folks. 
It seems you wonder, Mr. Prinze, 
That old Tom Quince is liring singte ! 

Since my old Crony and myself 
Laid crabbed EucHd on die sfaeff. 
And made our Congi to fbe Cam^ 
Long years have past; and here I am. 
With nerves ftod gout^ but yet alive, 
A Bachelor, and ^fty-five. 
Sir, Fm a Bachelor, and mean. 
Until the closing of the scene. 
Or be It right, ofla^ it wi'ong. 
To play the part |Ve played so long, 
Nor be iAe rat Aat oAers are, 
Caught by ^ ribbon or a star, ^ 

" As years increase,*' your worship cries,^ 
" All troubles and anxieties 
Come swiftly on : you feel vexation . 
About your neighbours, — or the nation^ 
TTie gout in fingers or in toesr ^ - 
Awakes you firopi your first repose ; 
You'll want a clever Nm^e, when li£^ 
Begins to fail you ! — take a wife ; 
fieneve me, from the mind's disease 
Her soothing voice might give you ea»e, 
And when the twii^e comes shooting through you 
Her cafe might be of service to you !" 

Q 
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Sir, I'm not djing, though I know 
You charitably think me so ; 
Not dying yet, though you, and odien. 
In augui^ your learned brodiers. 
Take pams to prophesy events, 
Which lie some twenty winters hence. 
Some twenty i — look ! you shake your head. 
As if I were insane or dead. 
And tell your children and your wife, — 
f* Old men grow very fond of life ! " 
Alas ! your prescience never ends 
As long as it concerns your friends ; 
But your own fifty-third December 
Is what you never can remember ! 
And when I talk about my health. 
And future hopes of weal or wealth, 
Widi somethii^ 'twist a grunt and groan. 
You mutter, m an under tone, 
*' Hark how the dotard chatters still ! * 
Hell not believe he's old or ill ! 
He goes on forming great designs, — 
Has just laid in a stock of wines, — 
And promises his niece a ball. 
As if gray hairs would never fall ! 
I really think he's all but mad." 
Then, vrith a wink and sigh, you add, 
'* Tom is a friend I dearly prize. 
But — never thought him over wise ! " 

You — ^who are clever to foretel 
Where ignorance might be as well. 
Would marvel how my health has stood ; 
My pulse is firm, digestion good, 
I walk to see my turnips grow, 
Manage to ride a mile or so. 
Get to the village church to pray. 
And drink my pint of wine a day ; 
And often, in an idle mood. 
Emerging fix>m my solitude, 

* I most confess that Dr. Swift 
Has lent me here a little lift ; 
For, when /steal some trifling hits 
From older and from brighter wits, 
I have some tonch of conscience left, 
And seldom like to hide the theft. 
This is mjf plan ! — 1 name no name. 
Bat wish all others did the same. 

Jvthor't Note. 
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Look at mj sheep, and geese, and fowls, 
And scare the sparrows and die owls, 
Or talk with Dick about my crops. 
And learn the price of malt and hops. 

You say, that, when you saw me last. 
My appetite was going fest. 
My eye was dim, my cheek was pale. 
My bread — and stories — both were stale. 
My wine and wit were growing worse. 
And all diings else, — except my purse ; 
In short, the very blind might see 
I was not what I used to be. 

My glass (which I believe before ye,) 
Will teach me quite ano&er stoiy. 
My wrinkles are not many yet, — 
My hair is still as black as jet — 
My legs are full — ^my cheeks are ruddy — 
My eyes, though somewhat sunk by study. 
Retain a most vivacious ray. 
And tell no stories of decay ; 
And then my waist, unvex'd, unstayed. 
By fetters of the tailor's trade. 
Tells you, as plain as waist can tell, 
I'm most unfEtshionably well. 

And yet you think I'm growing thinner ! — 
You'd stare to see me eat my dimmer ! 
You know that I was held by all 
The greatest epicure in Hall, 
And that the voice of Granta's sons 
Styl'd me the Gourmand of St. John's. 
I have not yet been found unable 
To do my duty to my table. 
Though at its head no Lady gay 
Hath driven Britbh food away. 
And made her hapless husband bear 
Alike her fiiry and her fare. 
If some kind-hearted Chum calls in. 
An extra /dish, and older bin. 
And John in all his finery drest. 
Do honour to the welcome guest; 
And then we talk of other times. 
Of parted friends, and distant climes, ^ 
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And lengtjbeii'd converse, Uile^ «»d jefti* 
LuU evai; ffHioiia auP9 lo rt9t 

And whm imwiUnsb I ^> 

With oowly^^kaii'd sympediiea. 

From ccmversation — and the bowl» 

Thtt feul <i^ stomcb— 4UM1 of soul, 

I lay me down« wd aeem to leap 

O'er forty aumm^rs in my sleep ; 

And Youth^ with all ita joy and pain, 

Com^a nuhing on my 9oid again. 

I rove where'er my boyhood rov*d— 

I love wbate'er my boyhood loT'd— 

And rocks, and valet, and wooda, and streams, 

Fleet o'er my pillow in my dreams. 

Tk tnia some ugly foes arise 

E'en in diis earAly paradise. 

Which you^ good Pruigle^ may beguile 

By Mrs. P/« nnreawng snule, 

I an an indq^endenl ^ 

And knep my comforts in myself. 

If my best sheep have got the rotr-^ 

Or if the Parson bits a Mol^ 

Or if yoiiniB Wi^s prates of UureK-^- 

Or ii my tithe piodnces quarrel^^ 

Or if my loofii^ wants repairs-^ 

Or if Fm angr^ wiA my bwa«^ 

Or if Fve nodung else to do— 

I grumldn fet an boui or two; 
Riots, m nunnurs, nwrei^st. 
My nieces or knudil^^ over-drest. 
The lateness of a wish'd-lor posi^ 
Miss MackreU's sloi^ of the ghost* 
New wine» new jEne^iums, or new feces. 
New bilU, new taxes* or new plaees,. 
Or Mr. Hum^s enumerattfm 
Of all the troubles of the nation* 
Will sometimee we^ my patience out ! 
Then, aa I said bef<9r^ the gont-*<* 
Well* well, my heart was ne<«ies fiont ! 
And 3pnt ift mij^ pioivoke n $aio^« 
A rise of broad or hH of rain 
Sometimes nnato to givo me pain*. 
And oft mf bwyer^s bag of papers 
Gives me a taste of spleen and vapoass. 

Angry or sa4 sfcne or iU^ 

I have my senses with me still ; 
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Although my eyes are somewhat weak» 

Yet can I dissipate my pique 

By Poem, Paper, or Review ; 

And though rm dozy in my pew. 

At Dr. Poundtext's second leaf, 

I am not yet so very deaf 

As to requke the rousing noise 

Of screaming girls and roaring boys. 

Thrice — >thrice accursed be the day 

When I shall fling my bliss away, 

And^ to disturb my quiet life. 

Take Discord in the shape of wife ! 

Time, in hia endless muster*roIl, 

Shall mark the hqm^ with blackest coal^ 

When old Tom Quince shall cease to see 

The Chronicle with toast and tea. 

Confine his rambles to his park. 

And never dine till after dark^ 

And change his comfort and his crony 

For crowdL and conversazione. 

If every aidii^ thought is vain. 
And momentary grief and pain 
Urge the oM man to frown pd firet. 
He has another comfort yet : 
This eartk has thorns, aa poets sing, 
But not for ever can they sting : 
Our sand: from out its narrow glass 
Rapidly passes ! — let it pass ! 
I seek uat'^*^I,-^to check or stay 
The progress of a single day. 
But rather cheer my hours of pain 
Because so few of them remam. 
Care circlea every mortal head, — 
The dust will be a catmer bed ! 
From Life's alloy no JJk is free» 
But — Life IS not eternity ! 

When that unening day shall come 
To call me, from my wandering, home. 
The darky and stilly and painful day^ 
Whe« bre^h shall fleet m groana away. 
When comfort shall be vainly ^ugkt, 
And doubt shall be in every thought. 
When words shall fott th' unutl^r'd vow 
And fever heat the burning brow> 
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When the dim eye shall gaze, and fear 
To close the ghuice that lingers here. 
Snatching the foint departing light. 
That seems to flicker m its flight. 
When the lone heart, in ^t long strife. 
Shall cling unconsciously to life, 
I'll have no shrieking female by 
To shed her drops of sympadiy ; 
To Ibten to each smoker d throe. 
To feel, or feign, officious woe ; 
To bring me ever^ useless cup. 
And beg '' dear Tom" to drink it up ; 
To turn my oldest servants off. 
E'en as she hears my gurgling cough ; 
And then expectantly to stand. 
And chafe my temples with her hand ; 
And pull a cleaner night-cap o'er 'em. 
That I may die with due Decorum ; 
And watch the while my ebbing breath. 
And count the tardy steps of death ; 
Grudging the Leech his growing Bill, 
And wrapt in dreams about the Will. 
I'll have no Furies round my bed ! — 
They shall not plague me — till I'm dead ! 

Believe me ! ill my dust would rest, 
If the plain marble o'er my breast, 
That tells, in letters large and clear, 
^* The Bones of Thomas Quince lie here ! " 
Should add — ^a Talisman of strife, 
** Also the Bones of Jane his Wife ! '* 

No, while beneath his simple stone 
Old Quince shall sleep, and sleep alone. 
Some Village Oracle, who well 
Knows how to speak, and read, and spell, 
Shall slowly construe, bit by bit, 
My '' Nairn'' and my " OWiV," 
And then, with sage discourse and long. 
Recite my virtues to the throng. 

** The Gentleman came straight from College ! 
A most prodigious man for knowledge! 
He us'd to pay all men their due. 
Hated a miser, — and a Jew, 
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But always open'd wide his door 
To the first knocking of the poor. 
None, as the grateful Parish knows. 
Save the Church-Wardens, were his foes ; 
They could not bear the virtuous pride 
Which gave the sixpence they denied. 
If neighbours had a mind to quarrel, 
He usM to treat them to a barrel ; 
And that, I think, was sounder law 
Than any book I ever saw. 
The Ladies never us'd to flout him ; 
But this was rather strange about him. 
That, gay or thoughtful, young or old. 
He took no Wife for Love or Gold ; 
Woman he callM ' a pretty thing,' — 
But never could abide a Ring ! " 

Good Mr. Pringle ! — ^you must see 
Your arguments are light vtith me ; 
They buz like feeble flies around me. 
But leave me firm, as first they found me. 
Silence your Logic ! bum your pen ! 
The Poet says " we all are men ; *' 
And all '' condemned alike to groan ! *' 
You with a wife, and I with none. 
Well! — ^yours may be a happier lot. 
But it b one I envy not ; 
And you'll allow me. Sir, to pray. 
That, at some near-approachmg day, 
You may not have to wince and wtune. 
And find some cause to envy mine ! 



OR, 

SIXES AND SEVENS. 
** Be particular to observe that the name on the door is 






Morning CkronkU, Apnl^ 1821. 

It is a point which has often been advanced and contested by 

lie learned, that the world grows worse as it grows older; argu- 

lents have been advanced, and treatises written, in support of 

lorace's opmion. 

iEtas parentam pojor avis tulit 

No8 nequioreSy mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
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The supporters of this idea rest their sentence upon various 
pounds; they mention the frequency of crim* con. cases^ die 
mcrease of 4ie pooinate, die licentioasneis of the press^ die 
celebrity of rouge it noir. 

There is however one circumstance corroboratiye of dieff 
judgment, to which we dunk the public opinion has not yet been 
sujfficiendy called. We mean die indisputable fact, that persons 
of all descriptions are growing ashamed of their own'names. We 
remember that when we were cbngged in our childhood to walk 
with our nurse, we were accustomed to beguile our sense of 
weariness and disgust by studying the names, which, in their neat 
brass plates, decorated the doors by whidi we passed. Now the 
case is altered! We observed in a former psqper that die 
tradesmen have removed dieir signs ; it is equally true diat the 
gentlemen have removed dieir names. The simple numeiical 
distinction, which is now alone emblazoned upon the doors of our 
dwellings, but ill replaces that more gratifying custom which,.io 
a literal sense, hdd up great names for our emulation, and made 
die streets of the metropolis a muster-roll of examples for our 
conduct. 

But a very serious inconvenience is also occasioned by this de- 
parture from ancient observances. How is the visitor from the 
country to discover the patron of his fortunes, the friend of 
his bosom, or the mistress of his heart, if in lieu of the above- 
mentioned edifying brass plates, his eye glances upon the unsatis- 
factory informadon contained in 1, £, or 9? In some cases even 
this assistance is denied to him, and he wanders upon his dark 
and comfordess voyage, like an ancient mariner deprived of the 
assistance of the stars. 

Our poor friend Mr. Nichol Loaming has treated us widi a 
long and eloquent dissertation upon diis symptom of degeneracy; 
and certainly, if the advice " experto crede " be of any weight, Mr. 
NichoFs testimony ought to induce all persons to hang out, upon 
the exterior of their residences, some more convincing enuncia- 
tion of their name and callings than it is at present the fashion to 
produce. 

Nichol came up to town with letters of introduction to sev^ 
friends of his family, whom it was his first duty and wish to dis- 
cover. But his first adventure so dispirited him, that after having 
spent two mornings at a hotel, he set out upon his bomwfard 
voyage, and left the metropolis an unexplored region. 

He purposed to make his first visit to Sir William KnpweUi and 
having with some difficulty discovered the street to which be bad 
been directed, he proceeded to investigate the doors in order 
to find out the object of his search. The doors presented nothing 
but a blank ! He made inquuies \ Nvas directed to a house; heard 
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that Sir William was at home^ was shown into an empty room^ 
and waited for some time with patience. 

The furniture of the house rather surprised him. It was 
handsomer than he had expected to find it ; and on the table were 
the Morning. Chronicle and the Edinburgh Review, although Sir 
William was a yioient Tory. At length the door opened, and a 
gentleman made his appearance. Nichol asked, in a studied 
speech, whether he had the honour to address Sir William 
Knowell? The gentleman replied, that he believed there had 
been a little mistake, but that he was an intimate friend of Sir 
W. Kno well's, and expected him in the course of a few minutes. 
Nichol resumed his seat, although he did not quite perceive what 
mistake had taken place. He was unfortunately urged by his 
evil genius to attempt conversation. 

He observed that Sir W. Knowell had a delightful house, and 
inquired whether the neighbourhood was pleasant. '' His next 
neighbour/' said the stranger with a most incomprehensible smile, 
" is Sir William Morley." Nichol shook his head ; *' was sur- 
prised to hear Sir William kept such company, — had heard strange 
stories of Sir W. Morley, — hoped there was no foundation, — 
indeed had received no good report of the family ! — The mother 
rather weak in the head, — to say the truth under confinement ; — 
the sister a professed coquette, — went oflF to Gretna last week 
with a Scotch Officer, — Sir William himself a gambler by habit^ 
a drunkard by inclination; — at present in the King's Bench, 
without the possibility of an adjustment — " 

Here he was stopped by the entrance of an elderly lady leaning 
on the arm of an interesting girl of sixteen or seventeen. Upon 
looking up, Nichol perceived the gentleman he had been address- 
ing ratiher embarrassed ; and *^ hoped that he had not said any 
dung which could give offence." — *^ Not in the least," replied the 
stranger, '* I am more amused by an account of the foibles of 
Sir W. Morley than any one else can be; and of this I will 
immediately convhice you. Sir William Knowell resides at No. 
Six, — ^you have stepped by mistake into No. Seven, — Before you 
leave it, allow me to introduce you to Lady Morley — who is 
rather weak in the head, and to say the truth under confinement ; — 
Fo Miss Ellen Morley, a professed coquette, who went off to 
Ghretna last week with a half-pay Officer ; — finally," (with a veiy 
bw bow) " to Sir William Morley himself, a gambler by habit 
ind a drunkard by inclination — who is at present in the King's 
Bench vnthout the possibility of an adjustment ! " 

F.G. 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 



** Hftc in re scilicet ud& 

Multom dissimiles.'* — Hon. 



In a visit which we paid some time ago to our worthy ccHitii- 
butor^ Morris Gowan, we became acquainted with two charac- 
ters ; upon whom^ as they afford a perfect counterpart to Messn. 
^' Rhyme and Reason/' recorded in No. I.» we have bestowed 
the names of Sense and Sensibility. 

The Misses Lowrie, of whom we are about to give our readers 
an account^ are both youngs both handsome^ both amiable: 
Nature made the outline of their characters the same ; but Educa- 
tion has varied the colouring. Their mother died almost beibre 
they were able to profit by her example or instruction. Emilj) 
the eldest of the sisters, was brought up under the immediate 
eare of her father. He was a man of strong and temperate judg- 
ment^ obliging to his neighbours^ and affectionate to his children ; 
but certainly rather calculated to educate a son than a daughter. 
Emily profited abundantly by his assistance^ as far as moral duties 
or literary accomplishments were concerned ; but for all the 
lesser ngremens of society, she had nothing to depend upon but 
the suggestions of a kind heart and a quiet temper. Mamda, on 
the contrary, spent her childhood in England, at the house of a 
relation ; who, having imbibed her notions of propriety at a 
fashionable boarding-school, and made a love-match very early in 
life, was but ill prepared to regulate a warm disposition, and 
check a kiatural tendency to Romance. The consequence has 
been such as might have been expected. Matilda pities the 
distressed, and Emily relieves them ; Matilda has more of the 
love of the neighbourhood, although Emily is more entitled to its 
gratitude ; Matilda is very agreeable, while Emily is very usefid ; 
and two or three old Ladies, who talk scandal over their tea, and 
tnurder grammar and reputations together, consider Matilda a 
practised Heroine, and laugh at Emily as an inveterate Blue. 

The incident which first introduced us to them afforded us a 
tolerable specimen of their different qualities. While on a long 
pedestrian excursion with Morris, we met the two Ladies return- 
ing from their walk; and, as our companion had already the 
^privileges of an intimate acquaintance, we became their com- 
panions. An accurate observer of human manners knows wdl 
how decisively character is marked by trifles, and how wide is the 
distinction which is frequently made by circumstances apparently 
the most insignificant. 

In spite, therefore, of the 8\m\lai\t^ of a^e and person which 
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existed between the two sisters, the first glance at their dress and 
manner, the first tones of their voice, were sufficient to distin- 
guish the one from the other. It was whimsical enough to 
observe how every object which attracted our attention exhibited 
their respective peculiarities in a new and entertaining fight. 
Sense entered into a learned discussion on the nature of a plant, 
while Sensibility talked enchantingly of the fading of its flower. 
From Matilda we had a rapturous eulogium upen the surround- 
ing scenery ; from Emily we derived much information relative 
to the state of its cultivation. When we listened to the one, we 
seemed to be reading a novel, but a clever and an interesting 
novel ; when we turned to the other we found only real life, but 
real liife in its most pleasant and engaging form. 

Suddenly one of those rapid storms, which so frequently dis- 
tiirl> for a time the tranquillity of the finest weather, appeared to 
be nthering.over our heads. Dark clouds were driven impetu- 
ously over the clear sky, and the refreshing coolness of the at- 
QUMiphere was changed to a close and overpowering heat. Matilda 
looked up in admiration ; Emily in alarm : Sensibility was think- 
ing of a Landscape — Sense of a wet Pelisse. *' This would make 
a fine sketch," said the first : ** We had better make haste," said 
^. second. The tempest continued to grow gloomier above us : 
we passed a ruined hut which had been long deserted by its 
inhabitants. *' Suppose we take refuge here for the evemng/' 
said Morris; ^* It would be very romantic," said Sensibility; ''It 
would be very disagreeable," said Sense : *' How it would astonish 
my father ! " said £e Heroine ; '' How it would alarm him ! '^ said 
hef sister. 

Ab yet we had only observed distant prognostics of die tumult 
of the elements which was about to take place. Now, however, 
die collected fury of the storm burst at once upon us. A long 
and bright flash of lightning, together with a continued roll of 
thunder^ accompanied one of the heaviest rains that we have ever 
experienced, '* We shall have an adventure ! " cried Matilda : 
^ We shall be very late," observed Emily. '* I wish we were a 
hundred miles off," said the one hyperbolically ; " I wish we 
were at home," replied the other soberly. " Alas ! we shall never 
get home to-night," sighed Sensibility pathetically ; '' Possibly/' 
returned Sense drily. The fact was, that the eldest of the sisters 
was quite calm, although she was aware of all the inconveniences 
of their situation ; and the youngest was terribly frightened* 
although she began quoting poetry. There was another, and a 
brighter flash ; another, and a louder peal : — Sense quickened her 
steps, — Sensibility fainted. 

With some difficulty, and not without the aid of a conveyance 
from a neighbouring farmer, we brought out couv^^mow* \w ^^^V^ 

R 2 
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to their father's door. We were of course received widi an 
invi&tion to remain under shelter till the weather should clear op ; 
and of course we felt no reluctance to accept the offer. Tlie 
house was very neatly furnished^ principally by the care of the 
two young Ladies ; but here again the diversity of their manners 
showed itself very plainly. The Useful was produced by die 
labour of the Emily ; the Ornamental was the fruit of die leisure 
hours of Matilda. The skill of the former was visible in the 
sofa-covers and the curtains; but the latter had decorated the 
card-racks, and painted the roses on the hand-screens. The neat 
little bookcases too, which contained their respective libraries, 
suggested a similar remark. In that of the eldest we observed 
our native English Worthies, — Milton, Shakspeare, Dryden, and 
Pope ; on the shelves of her sister reclined the more effeminate 
Italians, — ^Tasso, Ariosto, Metastasio, and Petrarch. It was a 
delightful thing to see two amiable beings with tastes so widely 
different, yet with hearts so closely united. ^ 

It is not to be wondered at that we paid a longer visit than 
we had originally intended. The conversation turned, at one 
time, upon the late revolutions. Matilda was a terrible Radical, 
and spoke most enthusiastically of tyranny and patriotism, the 
righteous cause, and the Holy Alliance : Emily, however, declined 
to join in commiseration or invective, and pleaded ignorance in 
excuse for her indifference. We fancy she was apprehensive of 
blundering against a stranger's political prejudices. However 
that may be, Matilda sighed and talked, and Emily smiled and 
held her tongue. We believe the silence was the most judicious ; 
but we are sure the loquacity was the most interesting. 

We took up the Newspaper. There was an account of a 
young man who had gone out alone to the rescue of a vessel in 
distress. The design had been utterly hopeless, and he had lost 
his life in the attempt. His fate struck our fair friends in very 
different lights. *' He ought to have had a better fortune," 
murmured Matilda ;" *' or more prudence," added Emily. '* He 
must have been a hero," said the first ; — *^ or a madman," 
rejoined the second. 

The storm now died away in the distance, and a tranquil 
evening approached. We set out on our return. The old gen- 
tleman, with his daughters, accompanied us a small part of the 
way. The scene around us waa beautiful ; the birds and the cattle 
seemed to be rejoicing in the return of the sunshine ; and every 
herb and leaf had derived a brighter tint from the rain-drops with 
which it was spangled. As we lingered for a few moments by 
the side of a beautiful piece of Wiater, the mellowed sound of a 
flute was conveyed to us over its clear surface. The instrument 
was deJightfullj played : at such an hour, on such a spot, and 
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with such companions, we could have listened to it for ever. 
*' That is George Mervyn," said Morris to us. " How very 
clever he is ! " exclaimed Matilda ; " How very imprudent/' 
replied Emil^. " He will catch all the hearts in the place ! *' 
said Sensibility^ with a sigh : '^ He will catch nothing but a 
cold ! *' said Sense, with a shiver. We >yere reminded that our 
companions were running the same risk, and we parted from 
them reluctantly. 

After this introduction we had many opportunities of seeing 
them ; we ^became every day more pleased with the acquaintance, 
and looked forward with regret to the day on which we were 
finally to leave so enchanting a neighbourhood. The preceding 
night it was discovered that the cottage of Mr. Lowne was on 
fire. The destructive element was soon checked, and the alarm 
quieted ; but it produced a circumstance which illustrated, in a 
very affecting manner, the observations we have been making. 
As the family were greatly beloved by all who knew them, every 
one used the mo&t affectionate exertions in their behalf. When 
the father had been brought safely from the house, several 
hastened to the relief of the daughters. They were dressed, andx 
were descending the stairs. The eldest, who had behaved with 
great presence of mind, was supporting her sister, who trembled 
with Station. *' Take care of this box/' said Emily ; — ^it con- 
tained her father's title-deeds. *' For Heaven's sake preserve 
this locket!" sobbed Matilda; — ^it was a Miniature of her 
Mother ! 

We have left, but not forgotten you, beautiful creatures ! 
Often, when we are sitting in solitude, with a pen behind our 
ear, and a proof before our eyes, you come, hand in hand, to our 
imagination ! Some, indeed, enjoin us to prefer esteem to fascina- 
tion ; — to write Sonnets to Sensibility, and to look for a wife in 
Sense. These are the suggestions of Age ; perhaps, of Pru- 
dence. We are young, and may be allowed to shake our heads 
as we listen ! 

P. C. 
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0*BR yon Church-yard the storm may lower \ 

But, heedless of the wintry air» 

One little bud shall linger there^ 
A still and trembling flower. 

Unscathed by long revolving years. 

Its tender leaves shall flourish yet. 

And sparkle in the moonlight, wet 
With the pale d^w of tears. 

And where thine humble ashes lie. 

Instead of ^scutcheon or of stone. 

It rises o'er thee, lonely one. 
Child of obscurity ! 

Mild was thy voice as Zephyr's breath. 
Thy cheek with flowing locks was shaded ! 
But the voice hath died, the cheek hath faded 

In the cold breeze of death ! 

Brighdy Aine eye was smiling. Sweet ! 

But now Decay hath stiU'd its glancing ; 

Warmly thy little heart was dancing. 
But it hath ceased to beat ! * 

A*few short months, — and thou wert here ! 

Hope sat upon thy youthful brow ; 

And what is thy memorial now ? 
A Flower — and a Tear ! 

W. M. P. 
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MR. LOZELUS ESSAY ON WEATHERCOCKS. 

'^ Round he spon.*'— Btron* 

. We have a great respect for a Weathercock ! There in some^ 
Uiing about it so springy, so sprightly, and at the same time, so 
complying and so acommodating, that we are not ashamed to 
ccmfess that we have long taken it for our model. It changes aidea 
perpetually, yet always preserves one unvaried elevation ; it is 
always in motion, yet always remains the same. We could lock at 
a Weathercock for hours ! 

To us^ however, it has another charm, independent of its 
intrinsic good qualities. Its name, not less than its character, 
recalls to our recollection a family which is entitled, in the h^hest 
degree, to our esteem ; of which we should never cease to think, 
even if our memory were not daily sharpened by the littie remem- 
brancer, which is at once their namesake, their crest, and their 
model. 

The family of the Weathercocks is one of considerable 
antiquity. The first of the name, whom we find distinguishing 
himself in any extraordinary degree, is Sir Anthony Weathercock 
of Fetherly, Staffordshire; who changed his party seven times 
during the unfortunate dissensions between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. And this he contrived to do with so much tact, 
that he was a considerable gainer by his six first defections. By 
his seventh, he certainly sustained a trifling loss ; — he lost his 
head ! 

It is a well-known observation, that the descendants of sur- 
passingly great men are often either blockheads or ideots. The 
present instance certainly affords us an exemplification of the 
truth of the remark. The successor of this genuine Weathercodi 
was a poor weak fellow, who had no more idea of turning to the 
right-about, without compulsion, than he had of breakfasting 
without beef. Upon his refusing to deliv^ up the castle of 
Nounhame to the celebrated Warwick^ he was besieged, com- 
pelled to surrender, and immediately hung up upon the gates of 
the fort, to learn to behave like his forefathers. 

The religious persecutions which followed the union of the 
wlute and red roses^ afforded fresh opportunity for the manifesta- 
tion (^ the merits of the Weathercocks. Theirs was almost the 
only family of any note in England, which did not lose one or 
other of its members from the indiscriminate fury of superstition. 
The head of the house appears to have embraced as maxL^ 
religiom^ and more wives, than Henry Vnma^ *^ ^sidi 9i ^^>x\v^^ 
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branch is said to have been, within a week, a serving-man in die 
train of Gardiner, and a clerk in the household of Cranmer. Bil 
we are forgetting that we and our friends live in I8dl^ and that nt 
shall weary the patience of our readers by tracing these diy 
historical facts ab avo. 

The Weathercock family, or rather, that branch of it widi 
which we are at present concerned, resides on a large and pro- 
ductive estate in Leicestershire. We have spent much time wilk 
them, and have had several opportunities of studying dieir peculiir 
merits. Their mansion affords a perfect college for mutability: 
every thing is kept in readiness to be destroyed or refitted, 
removed or replaced at a minute's warning. It is quite ddightfid 
to see how new fashions of furniture come in and go out ; bow 
the fiices of the servants are continually altered ; how the hour of 
meals, the regulation of the parterres, — in short, the wfaolesjnrtHi 
of domestic economy, is always subjected to some neweplnniieftf 
arrangement, which must soon give way to another eqaatty new 
and equally ephemeral. To us, we say, this is delightful. But 
one seldom finds two tastes alike. Many pronounce die Weatiier* 
cocks to be quite crazed ; and many decide that ** they are 
mighty good kmd of people, but have very odd whimsies ! ** 

The disposition for change, which is inherent in the family, has 
produced very strange effects upon their place of residence. Tie 
house was originally a good stout old-fashioned house, remariL- 
able for nothing but the antiquity of its pictures, and die size of 
its dining-hall. But its name and character have shifted cob* 
siderably since it came into the possession of my worthy firiends. 
It has been alternately a Hall^ an Abbey, a Castle, and a Lodge; 
nay, during the life of the late Sir Adonis Weathercock, it became, 
for a few months, a Cottage. The proprietor, however, in diis 
instance, gave up his design before it had afi^cted any liaog 
beyond the windows. The Mansion bears more permanent 
marks of its other metamorphoses. On one side it has the square 
turrets and battlements of the feudal system; on another, the 
flowery-pointed arch of a Gothic Cathedral. One of the owners 
of the place thought proper to sink a moat round his habitatita ; 
but he afterwards filled it up, and converted it into a drcnlar 
gravel walk. Another had a fancy for erecting some solid Doric 
pillars ; he, doubdess, much improved their appearance; by 
placing upon them a beautiful Chinese Veranda. Similar ob- 
servations are suggested by an inspection of the interior of the 
building. You may almost read a history of two or three cen- 
turies in the reliques of their manners, which are scattered in 
every apartment. War has been carried on with tolerably equal 
success between Lely's portraits, Gainsborough's landscapes, and 
Bunbury's caricatures. A cast of a Hercules looks somewhat 
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itittgtily upon a Mandarin, yi\\o is his next neighbour; and a 
timorous Venus maintains her post with great obstinacy, although 
ber divine presence is invaded by the scaly folds of an enonnous 
Dragon. There are Bonzes and Cupids, oaken tables and ma- 
liogany tables, dral) papering and crimson papering, high mantle- 
piecea and low mande-pieces, Dresden china and French china ; 
every thing is superb, every thing incongruous, e^ery thing 
utifinished. 

The old Park has been reduced to the same state. A scru^ 
pulous homage has been paid to every new mode of cidtivation ; 
a diousand emendations, and additions^ and improvements hate 
been successively introduced. But it is easier to plant new 
customs, than to eradicate the oM. , Lycaon was turned into a 
bemat, but he retained his old habits of atrocity^ Araehne was 
tnmafimned into a spider, but ^e did not forget Irer spinning. 
The Park of 'the Weathercocks has, in like mamier, Ussumed 
various novel shapes, without losing the traces of its' old ones*" 
At one time it was dressed out in aH tke^ stiff regularity 6f Idleys 
and arcades ; at another, it was dubbed a ^' wilderness,'^ and was 
immediately laid waste by a terrible inroad of shrubs and weeds 
vridiout number. In one part ybur eye rests upon the muddy 
vestiges of an artificial cascade : in another, your foot stumbles 
over a heap of rubbish, which has been produced by the demoli- 
tion of an artificial ruin. Some people object to these things ; 
for my part, I own I am delighted with them. They show a 
proper distrust of one's own opinion; a decorous compliance 
YnAi the unstable will of the world ; an eager spirit of enterprize ; 
in short, they prove that the Weathercocks h^rve not an ounce of 
obstinacy in their composition. 

Sir Wilfrid Weathercock, the present head of the family, is a 
cheerful and hale man, between fcHty and fifty years of agcj. He 
ia about the middle stature, although, upon some occarions, by 
the affectation of a fashionable stoop, he appears somewhat 
dwarfish ; while, upon others, by the assumption of a military 
gi^t and a pair of high heels, he bids fair to be accounted a 
Giant. With a self-denial worthy of a Cinoinnatus^hehas avoided 
all offers of place or pension, all invitations to embark in public 
life 4 he has ccmimed his manifold talents and his extraordinary 
versatility to the limits of his own estate. Perhaps, indeed, his 
determination, in this respect, may have been a prudent one; for, 
aldiough any Ministry would have been benefited by the unusual 
facility with which Sir Wilfrid would have flown from patriotic 
speeches to taxation and gagging bills ; from prayers for peace to 
declarations of war ; from professions of economy to measures 
of profusion ; yet it must be confessed that his reluctance to 
remain a minute stationary would have driven \imqei Aiotsv ow^ ^\^^ 
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of the House to the other, oftener than U seemly in a puMic 
Let it be understood that we speak with all- due dcrfetftmce and 
respect for the numerous precedents which- are to be foond iHow 
English History. Leaving great Statesmen to settle thia pointy 
we can only express our opinion that our friend has oertnnlgr 
acted best for bis own comfort, by choosing a quiet |firi?tcy, 
where he may " change CTcry hour/' undisturbed by the Itoakfo^ 
lence of envy or the violence of faction. 

His education was, in his youth, sadly neglected. Iddecrfftis 
father fluctuated so long, first between £ton and Weatiluostfery 
and afterwards between Cambridge and Oxford,: tmt it is aur- 
vellous to me how little Wilfrid picked up any education- atraik 
He has, however, obtained just so much leiuning as enables' kim 
to cry up the Greeks and the Latins alternately, and to fiirt with 
all the nine Muses in succession. He escaped the fatigue of 
deliberation in the choice of a profession, by the deatbof kis 
father ; who left him^in very early life, the heir to all his fortune, 
all his friendships, and all his follies. He spent his first two 
years upon the estate, occupied in reflections of no very smooB 
import: such as, whether his coat should be red or green; 
whether his hunter should be bay or brown ; whether his equ^Mige 
diould be a Barouche or a Curricle. So far all was sunsmne; 
but some tempestuous days were approachidg. It was suggested 
to him that the ancient family of the Weathercocks ought tO have 
an heir to its honours and possessions. No evasion would serve; 
Sir Wilfrid must take a wife. He was now in a nov^ and a* 
disagreeable dilemma. In any trifling part of his domestic 
economy, in the livery of his servants, in the arrangement of his 
dinner-table, in the fashion of his plate, he would have bowed 
without a murmur to the decision of his friends ; biit to inflict 
upon himself a wife was a thing so utterly unlooked for and- 
unprepared for, that Sir Wilfrid paused. He hesitated and 
decided^ and hesitated again* through three years ; at the terminal 
tion of which he broke his leg in a fox-chase^ grew quiet in con- 
sequence, sold his hounds, and looked out for a wife. Then 
another perplexity occurred. Who was to be the happy woman? 
— He could never resolve to make so invidious a distinction. 

" It is very true," said poor Sir Wilfrid, " that Miss Dormer has 
a very fine face, but then I never much admired her nose. I ca^ 
tainly have always preferred her cousin, although that unfortunate 

cast of the eye well^ well, I am a young man> and as my 

aunt says, ' there is no hurry ! ' Miss Rayner is very beautifiil, 
and has such charming dark hair ; — I always liked daik hair ; yet 
I don't know if light is not as pretty — prettier sometimes, — as for 
instance Miss Chevier's, — only she is so insipid ; I think Lady 
Mary is more fascinating, but then she is so terribly satirical. 
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Perbaps'^er Bister would make a better wife — if she was not such 
afooll'" 

■He consulted in this manner with himself for a long time : 
hiMAe belles of the county were ready to pull caps for faim^ but 
lie ^' ^praUled with fifty fair maids, and changed ^em as oft — ." 
At last in afit.of courege^be flang himself at ^ fe^ of his chosen 
eney-'-^ked some rhapsoiities, — 'sigfa^d some sighs^ and awaited 
bis sentence. The Lady was sorry, very sony, — and she was 
flettered^highly flattered^ — and she was sure, quite sure, — ^it would 
only be attributed to her own want of discernment, that she 
dedlined tibe favour,— the honour, the distiactioia — the — he 
liea^d no more ; he hesitated ! should he4eave the room? — yes ! 
•***4K> {•'^yes I*— and be escaped as well as he could. 
, 'He 4a8 ctatinued to this day a bachelor. In spite of all in- 
trigpe, ell ^solicitation, all persecution, he has remained, in this one 
iBitance, obstinate. In all others be is a real Weathercock. 
He builds cottages, apparently with no object but that of pulling 
Ihem 4own ; and pulls them down, apparently vdth no object 
but that of building them up : he is a Tory one hour and 
a Whig the next; and takes in the Chronicle and Courier alter- 
iMltely ; be fMdom reads more than half a number of a periodical 
woA, and never wears the same coat above a montb. In his 
coiiNrersaUon he pursues the same plan, — or rather want of plan, 

!^odo reges atque tetrarcbas, 
Omnia magna, loqaens ; — mode ' sit mihi mensa tripes, et 
Concha saUspqsi, cut jtoga, quae dofendere £rigas, 
^tf^mji^is orassa^ queat •' 

In sbcycthr^in manner, in language, in business, and in pleasure^ he 
mta an admirable example of mutability, wUch we shall always 
make it our «Uidy to imitate ; — .esftecially when we take up our 
pens. 

Of Sir Wilfrid's nephew and heir we shall here say nothing, 
as his character has been already noticed by another hand under 
the name of Arthur Clavering. We pass on, therefore, to the 
Baronet's maiden sister. Lady Rachael Weathercock, who is 
nowise deficient in the peculiarities for which her family is 
remarkable. Lady Rachael has now attained her fiftieth year ; 
the caprices and follies of her youth have gradually subsided; 
and, in many points, she has become more stationary than a 
Weathercock ought to be. Her character, however, is just saved 
by one little ingredienit, by which a person who is unacquainted 
witb her habits may he not a little puzzled. Lady Kaohael is an 
inveterate reader, an inveterate talker, and an inveterate arguer. 
You might therefore suppose that few subjects could be started 
upon which the Lady would not ground a dispute ; — but it is no 
sucb thing. Her Ladyship possesses such it del]^^ti\A i^\v\:i^\\.^ 
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of opiniofiy that it b hanUy powble to diSer ham. ha apoa aiy 
topic We haTe heard her advocate aod abase eveiy achool ii 
paiating or poetry in abnott immediate sncceaaioM. Ske combtts 
to-daj die Terj opinioiis she maintained je a t e id aj ; jet, npon die 
fint temMaace of a contradiction, she lecrs nimad fortkwdk, and 
provea benelf a more aocoannodating antagoniat, if pnaaible, dan 
the Neapolitant. Mr. Oaklej was three hoora io coBTcraatioB 
with her ; and though die harden ai his song was No, No, No, 
he was unable to pick a qoarrel. - like Sir Robert Bramble and 
Job, — ^* diej couldn't di«grce, and so diey parted." 

The only remaining member of the fimiilj ia Sir Wilfrid's 
niece. How delightful is yoar matabilitj, charnung lieonoim! 
You are like a chess-board which is cheoquered with black and 
white squares alternately,— or a mphidraaia, in which the tears of 
Tragedy are rdieved by the foQies of Farce; — or a day in April, 
which blends rain with sundiine. Summer with Winter ; — or ''Tlie 
Etonian,^ in which the Serious is united wilh die Abanrd, and 
Pathos is iotermingled with Puns. What a Wardrobe 'must be 
yours ! To-day you assume die costume of die victiin Mary,— 
to-morrow that of die executioner Hiaibeth ; you put off the 
diamonds of the Queen, for die garland of the Peasant ; die curls 
of the Coquette for the veil of die Nun. Your voice has a thou- 
sand tones ; your lips have a thousand smiles ; all of them distinct, 
yet all of them engaging ! You are always the same, y^ always 
varying ; consistent only in your inconsistency ! Be always so ! 
we will build a fane in the most beautiful region of Fancy ; where 
no two flowers shall wear the same hue, no two days be of die same 
length or temperature : light gales shall breathe from aU points of 
the compass by turns, and clear streams shall vary dh»r course 
every hour ; — Stability shall be sacrilege — and Leonora shall be 
the Goddess of the Temple. 

J. L. 



<iC1^iiti0iitg aSumrter^: 

A SKETCH. 

** Ah ! tben «iid there was hurryioc to and fino. 
And catberins tean, and tremblings of distress! 

And there was mounting in fiot haste." — Btbon. 

Fatb laughs die mom, and out they come. 
At the solemn beat of the rolling drum, 

Apparell'd for the march ; 
Many an old and honour'd name^ 
Young warriors^ with their eyes of flame. 
And aged veterans in the wars. 
With little pay 9 and man^ scax^, 
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And titled Lord» and tottering Beau, 
Right closely wrapt from top to toe 

In vanity and starch. 
The rising Sun is gleaming bright, 
And Britain's flag is waving light. 
And widely, where the gales invite. 

The charger's mane is flowing ; 
Around is many a staring face 
Of envious Boor and wondering Grace, 
And' Echo shouts through all the place, 

" The Soldiers be a-going." 
Beauty and Bills are buzzing now 

In many a martial ear. 
And, midst the tumult and the row. 
Is seen the Tailor's anxious bow. 

And Woman's anxious tear. 
Alas ! the thousand cares that float 
To-day around a scarlet coat ! 

There's Serjeant Cross, in fume and fret. 
With little Mopsa, the coquette, 

Close clinging to his side ; 
Who, if fierce Mars and thundering Jove 
Had had the least respect for Love, 

To-day had been his bride. 
And, midst the trumpet's wild acclaim. 
She calls upon her lover's name. 

In beautiful alarm ; 
Still looking up expectantly 
To see the tear-drop in his eye. 

Still hanging to his arm : 
And he the while — ^his fallen chop 

Most eloquently tells. 
That much he wishes little Mop 
Were waiting for-r-another drop. 

Or hanging — somewhere else. 

Poor Captain Mill ! what sounds of fear . 

Break sudden on his startled ear ! 

On right and left, above, around him, 

Tom, the horse-dealer, roars, »ff Confound him ! 

A pretty conscience his ; 
To ruin thus my finest bay. 
And hurry off, like smoke, to-day— 
If there's no law, some other way. 

By Jove, he'll smart for this ! " 
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Ah ! Ay, unhappj, wlule yo« can ! 
The Captain is a daagerovs raan^ 

A right old Jockey's sonJ 
Ah ! fly, unhappy, while you viay ! 
The Captain nrsi knocks up the Bay, 

And dien — knocks down the Dun ! 

Old Larry is as brave a soul 
As ever drained an English 4>owl ; 
His head and heart alike aje tried ; 
And when two comrades have applied 
Or hand to sword, or lip to pewter. 
Old Larry never yet was neuter. 
But now the Hero^ (like a fool. 
Ripe from a milksop boarding-school. 

In love or fortune crost,) 
Silent, and pale, and stupid, stands. 
Scratches his head with both bis hands. 

And fears the hostile Host. 
Oh ! can )t be? are -hearts of stone 
So small, and soft, and ^ilky, grown, 

That Larry fears a jid^? 
Oh ! wrong not thus bis closing years ! 
'Tis not the Host of France he fears. 

But of the Candlestick. 
The Brute is 4ihere ! — 'In long array, 
All clean set down from day to day, 

The dreaded figures stalk ; 
The Veteran, witib his honest blows. 
Can settle well a Score of Foes, 

But not a Score of Chalk. 
Alas ! alas ! that warrior hot 
Balls from ten-pounders feareth not. 

But Bills for pennies three ;* 
And if he trembles, well I wot 
He would not care for X^llic shot. 

So here he were shot-free. 

Fat Will the Butcher, in a pet, 
His furious £u»g hath sharply set 
On.lucklessCla^ptain Martinette, 

And thus the booby cries 
" Don't kick. — As sure as eggs is eggs 
You will not have me off my legs, 

* Peoniei three;— tbe pfipc of ff^f^'jfiaX ^i t|ie Ca^cUettj^k Ino. 
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Captain^ although yov tfiiul'; 
And you must know, gooft Sk, AW hlOV 
I mean to ha' nijr money no#^ 

Or know the whenv stud If iiys.'' 
The little Captain^ whom 'twould kill 

To be a public scorf; 
Shuffles and whispers, — "^ hone^ Will, 
For forty shillings is yout bill. 

Take twenty — and be otf/' 
The Butcher, diucK a friedd to fun^ 
And somewhat apt sit faugh or pun. 

Stands grinififle like his calves; 
Till for his joke his debt he barters, 
" Sir — Gemnien when they change their quarters 

Shouldn't do things by halves.' 

He, too, the pride of war is Inhere, 

Victorious Major Ligonier. 

A soldier, he, from boot to plume. 

In tented field, or crowded room, 

Magnanimous in martial guieie^ 

He eats, and sleeps, and swears, ^d lies ; 

Like no poor cit the man behaves. 

And when he picks his teeth, or shafves;. 

He picks his teeth with warlike air. 

And mows his beard en mUitaite. 

But look — ^his Son is by hi^ side/ 

More like a young and blui^faihg bridb 

Than one, in Dangei^iS hbiir 
All madly doom'd to niti and rldfe. 
And stem the Battlfe^s* whelming tide. 

And face its iron shower. 
In peace too ^drid, iti War tbo cold. 
Although with girls hie*s very bold. 

With men he's somewhat shy ; 
Nature could not two gifts aiford. 
And so she did not make his sword 

So killing as his eye. 

Is there kn eye, which nothing sees 

In what it views to-day. 
To whisper deeper thoughts than these. 

And wake a graver Idy ? 
Oh think not thus ! when Lovers part. 
When weeping eye and trembling keart 

Speak more than words can saj •, ;;,^. 
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It ill becomes my jestbq^ soi^ 
To run so trippmgl j along. 
And on these tnfling diemes bestow 
What ou^t to be a note of woe* 

I see young Edward's courser stand. 
The bridle rests upon his hand ; 
But beauteous Helen lingers yet. 
With throbbing heart and eyelid wet ; 
And as she speaks in that sweet tone. 
Which makes the listener's soul its own ; 
And as she heaves that smother'd sigh 
Which Lovers cannot hear and fly. 
In Edward's face looks up the while. 
And longs to weep, yet seems to smile. 

" Fair forms may fleet around, my love ! 

And lighter steps than mine. 
And sweeter tones may sound, my love ! 

And brighter eyes may shine ; 
But wheresoever thou dost rove. 
Thou wilt not find a heart, my love. 

So truly, wholly, thine. 
As that which at thy feet is aching. 
As if its every string were breaking! 

" I would not see thee glad, my love ! 

As erst, in happier years ; 
Yet do not seem so sad, my love ! 

Because of Helen's fears ! 
Swiftly the flying minutes move, 
And though we weep to-day, my love. 

Heavy and bitter tears, 
Therell be, for every tear that strays, 
A thousand smiles in other days ! " 

e. 



TO H. U. TIGHB, BSQ., 

OENTLEIIAN COMMONER OF CORPUS CHRISTl COLLEGE, 

Author of'' The AntiquUies ofCmmnor." 

My dear Tighe, — Relying on our old acquaintance, and be- 
ing in hopes that you have not forgot the time when we used to 
waJk up town together, in generous rivalship for the admiration of 
the Promenade, I could not deny myself the pleasure of congra- 
tulating you on your late successful debut in the literary w<H'ld. 
Allow me to recall a few Tem\iiuceiic«% o( xVie. ^^ll My ideas 
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of an aiMiquariaii had been always ao <Am\y identified with fhe 
dnracteriaQcs of green spectad^, a long-wabted straight-cut coittt 
of the year 1, and the brUliant appendage of those twin alMrsy the 
dioe4>uckIe8f that my bean ideai of the persona^ was ntterly 
annihilated by the mt^Uigence that Mr. H. U. T%he had come 
forward as the modem i^cnplfe^entative of Antony Wood and 
Jonadian Oldbuck. We well rentaemb^ the' i]piizziij[g-glais^ spruce 
bnmuhel, and Ae ancles cased in- their silken vesture ; and' little 
should we have been inclined to credit a ptedictioii'of the future 
Antiquarian. But we had forgot this Htenufy taste ^hich our 
author had imbibed from his Mother's milk :-^ 

<< O mafye clati filt'otarior.'^ 

Let us now picture to ourselves fhe enthusiast' at |!tie goial of his 
pilgrimage. Was that peculiar euphony o.f ej^ressibn^ so fksliion- 
ably abrupt^ or so charmingly sang-frcm, the toriie by which we 
could have imagined the cfoss-^examinatibns to have been carried 
on with' the old Sexton^ who has vegetated this half century at the 
village of Cumnor^ and acts as the- precious* r^epositbry of the 
traditions of his forefathers ? Did Delcroix's essences accompany 
our adventurous Knight Errant into the vault which gapes with 
such important hiatus in the midst of the ruins ; — -a vaidt which 
imagination might picture to be the same abyss into which the 
lovely Countess is repres(lliitied to* liaVi^ been plunged by the 
infernal policy of her Husband^s Agents ; but which^ in matter of 
hct, waisi nothing ifiore thllki the cbSlnlbil seiner oif.tUe mansion? 
Can vire fancy the ornament of High-street^ the President of the 
Common-Room at Corpus^ in such a situation ? Qtuantum mutatu$ 
dbrilh Hectare, The cntic 6f Laytoh^slces and jpa^eeshasliecome 
tfe' dhipire 6f tlii^ claims of me' Sfallj t^Ueipel^ and f^ict'ure 
Grileries'to their res(]pedl5ye sites ill' th^ re3idence of Antony 
Fostei*. Butlet us nbt Be'diisifndei'stpod. We Uail with pteasure 
the sienal ilietaihorphosis/ and oiir fiitiu'V expectadons an 

extietistV)^ prbspedt. Th^ 'World' voizy^ now* hope from, thTs proT 
ihisid^ son of Alma' Mater the eliicidatioii' of questions v^hich 
likVe puzzled the witib' of successive generations. iThe Bodleian 
itHnitisctipts' and' old records, Which had no claim to the notice of' 
Messrs; Elni§ley and' Gaii^ofd^ have now a chance of catching a 
^Bititise of day-|^ht. Oh! ^ywas Eton sp soon deprived of 
sttcha student?* Bjr tMs'tlhi^ we riilgUt' have been satisfied that th^ 
Monterii' footpads' Have a iti6r'e honoura^e charter to justify* 
tfadf depiredatioii than that of ciistom. ]3umham' Abbey mi^ 
IbMtisen again'to our' ithagination^ in' all its pristine solemnity 
df'scfen^, beneath' the glowing pencil of such . a ^eniua. The 
old ili(mks wtitild h^v^ been placed before us^ gloatmg over their 
tap(jtB, and swilling thdr sack, where their modem repce^eat&tn^ ^ 

t 
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woMj be DOW seen gnintiiig over their meal and hogs-wash. But 
my task draws to an end. I merely wished to offer you my 
best thanks for. the instruction and amusement I have re- 
ceived from your pages. The study you have chosen is honow- 
abiy distinguished among die branches of literature. It coiifen 
equal obligations upon History and Poetry. In the case of the 
latter, it llut>ws the cold water of truth into the face of intoxicated 
imagination ; while it acts as a Jackall to the form^. GHfied 
with the vbual properties of the reline tribe, it hunts its prej in 
the dark, and the historian turns to profit the discoveries wmcli^ 
made. But let him be on his guard. He may be following a 
Will-o'-the-wisp, where the offer of guidance is deceitful, the pur- 
suit fruitless and vexatious. This, however, my dear Tighe^ is of 
course tntre nous, and I hasten to conclude this lengthened epistle 
with professions of esteem. 

Yours very truly, 

FREDERICK GOLIGHTIiT. 

iSlroii CMg^, April 6, 1821. 



A COUNTRY SABBATH. 

«* There are few places more fovonrable to the ttndY of chancter thaaaBSnflhk 
Country dmrch.** " Smtch-Bo3l^^ 

' . Among the most interesting and pleasing scenes of rural life 
there is none which holds a more conspicuous place than a Coiintiy 
Sabbath. The universal quiet that pervades the whole face of na* 
ture, as if the fields were slumbering after the labours of the week; 
the mellow sound of the bells ; and the joyous troops of villagers, aQ 
arrayed in their best garments, and hurrying along the padiway ; 
—have a charm of which no other country can so truly boast I 
was a frequent visitor at the village church during my stay with the 

Rector, who, fortunately for the village of , was a Pastor 

worthy to negociate between God and Man. I have said fortu- 
nately, because you are frequently disgusted in country charcbBS 
by seeing a perfumed fashionable in the pulpit ; one of Aoac 
personages who are accustomed to take orders that they may enjoy 
their ease, ^leasures^ and sports, more freely. I should as sooa 
think of being led to jjray, by a bulky corpulent monk, whose 
jolly fat countenance, rising over the pulpit, would give the lie to 
every word he might utter i, as by one of those lady's maids of 
rel^n, vrho dance up the church with a negligent air, dispky * 
^tB handkerchief or gold ring» and apparently think diey are 
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doing an honour to their Saviour by murdering his gospel, '' the 
tfiings that mount the Rostrum with a skip^ and then skip down 
again. 

On a Sunday mornings during my ramble through the church^ 
yard, I espied an equipage rapidly approaching^ which I imme- 
diately recognized, as it belonged to a man of large property in the 
neighoourhoody a thorough Fox-Hunter, and at the same time a 
regular attendant at churchy unless he happened to indulge too 
freely on the Saturday night. His whole family consisted of a niece, 
who had been left an orphan by her parents, and an only son, whom 
I had formerly known at Eton, a merry, boisterous, warm-hearted 
yonth, so that I. was rather anxious to catch a glimpse of '' the 
'Squire,'' as he was called by way of pre-eminence. In another 
mmute the old gentleman's phaeton dashed round the comer of the 
church, containmg himself; his niece, a pretty looking girl of about 
nineteen ; and a favourite dog, who generally escorted his master 
to the church door, and then retired home by a short cut over the 
fields. As the old man briskly descended from his phaeton, I 
could not help admiring the uprightness of his figure, and the 
vigour and strength visible in his whole person. They seemed 
to give the lie to the grey flowing locks which were telling tales of 
his years. The spirit of conviviality and good fellowship was inde- 
libly stamped upon a countenance by no means destitute of interest 
or expression, but already bronzed by exposure to all extre-^ 
mities of weather in pursuil of his favourite sport. In a word, 
his were honest English features, ignorant of disguise, and 
forcibly claiming a place for their owner, in every warm and 
benevolent bosom, beaming with kind hospitality, and good-will 
to all mankind. His dress was entirely explanatory of die nature 
and customs of the wearer ; consisting of smooth shining leather 
breeches, top boots, and a straight-cut coat decorated with nu- 
merous buttons, and apparently the only part of his dress destined 
exclusively to Sunday's wear. I confess I was particularly struck 
with the tout ensemble of the good Squire, and no longer 
wondered at the rapturous expressions of attachment I had often 
heard die tenants use, when speaking of their landlord. Indeed 
there was scarcely a tongue in the village that was not for ever 
ready to launch out in his pnuse, and repeat some well-known 
anecdote of his generosity and kindness. 

Shurleigh Hall was always the refuge of the widow, the orphan, 
die unhappy, and the indigent, though it was never an asylum 
for die idle beggar, who has the strength to work but not the 
will. Every Christmas the good Squire adhered to the old 
custom of keeping open house, and said it was one of the greatest 
pleasures of his life to see all his tenantry collected in the HaU, 
Whflve all was joy and festivity. Not one intruding thought of care 
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or sorrow di^turibed the merrimeiit of the tojften of 8iiiii|etth. 
jHue never missed at that time saying grace himself, sticking die ust 
knife into the sirloin^ and toasting their healths in the first cop; 
JVbile the whole house resounded with their shouts as he letired 
to his own regale. But I am wandering from the Chiunch-Yaid, 
wbens at lliis moinent the Squire was hastening to meet my hos- 
pitable host the Rector^ whom he saw approadhing. The latter 
MUgtit a glimpse of me a few yards distant, and having beckoned 
^ me, introduced me to the Squire, who, the instant he heard mj 
pame^ shook my hand with such violence that I trembled lest my 
l^oiilder should be dislocated, said he had beard son George tdk d 
W^, sorry he was not at home now, but hoped that would not pre- 
vent my staying a few days at Shurleigh Hall, and making use olhis 
bprses^ do^, &c. as I pleased. Had I not been before-hand leaii^ 
(o close wildi such an invitation, my denial would have h%eik a 
faint one when the Squire's words were backed by his niece, 
whom I found to be far more beautiful than I had even before 
thought her ; and as she hung negligently on the old gentlenum's 
arm» like a blender tendril of ivy from the trunk of some sturdy 
oak, she pressed me to come with a smile of welcome thattotal^ 
removed all power of opposition. Our short conversation now mu 
sufficient even to show me my new friend was by no means one of 
those enthusiastic hunters, whom we occasionally meet with ; and 
who consider a Chace the summum bonum of all earthly pleasures, 
and stamp every man as a fool that cannot top a five^barredlSate, or 
switcl^ a Rasper ; who spend their whole Winter in endangering 
their necks all day, and drowning their senses all night; who 
fibhor the sumpier, and have no other means of dissipating the 
ermui it produces, than gambling, or preparing their 'apparatus for 
9ext Season* The Squire even appeared to be a Man of die 
Wprld ; asked several questions about Eton, and regretted very 
feelingly that his youth had been confined in a ■ villanous 
Private School, where there was .neither liberality nor good- 
fellowship. After some few minutes we adjourned to the Qiurch, 
where he was resolute in making me occupy a seat in his Pew; 
which, by the way, was by no means to be despised, for it had 
been cushioned,. and made quite warm and comfortable^ by his 
orders. He then, with a smile, handed me an old Family 
Prayer-Book and Bible, ornamented with huge clasps ot silwr, 
a<id having illuminated title-letters to the Chapters; whioh, the 
old gentleman observed, were formerly the best means of keephig 
George, and Emmy (his niece), quiet during. Church-time» vrhm 
ti^y were children. 

Soon after this I compromised with my conscience for fi 
(ew minutes, in order to glance my eye over the congregation ; 
and .was not a little astonished to see their order <uid reg«kuityi 
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niikli bad been ^ected principally by &e joiat endeavonn of 
the Squire and. Rector. 1 cannot tell whether every one of them 
waa fervent in prayer ; but, at any rate, there was an attention 
paid to decomm such as we seldom see among the higher ranks 
of people. Almost the only exception was the son of an opulent 
Farmer in the neighbourhood ; who^ having apparently received 
H tolerable education, employed it in endeavounng to waste what 
his Father's industry had amassed^ and was too much the gentle* 
man to attend to business. He was dressed, as far as lay in the 
power of a Countiy Tailor, in the height of Fashion, but unfor- 
tunately stamped in Nature's homeliest mould ; so that his fine 
apparel hung about his sti£F^girded awkward body like flowers on 
a May<*pole. On entering, he stalked along with great precise- 
aess, admiring his own elegant figure, while a huge bunch of 
keya tl)umped and bumped against his side at every step, 
ikpparendy the only reason of his comiDg to Church was to be 
seen, and see others : hence, during the Service, he amuised him- 
self in staring at every female, or counting the brass nails that 
studded his pew. Soon after the Farmer himself arrived^'-^the 
very revive of his son ; being a hale, hearty-looking man*--dis- 
playing by his corpulence that his agriculture enabled him to 
keep a good table — ^wiping the sweat o£F his brow with oof 
hand, and in the other shouldering a huge stick, that virould 
perhapa have better become his Son's back. But the rough 
Farmer was a better judge of his good or bad crops, than of ms 
(offspring's folly; besides, there was a Lady in the case, who 
eonsid^red this fashionable Clod her darling boy. 

At tliis moment there was a great banging of the door, and rust- 
ling of silks ; and, on looking round, I beheld an elderly Lady, 
arrayed almost in the dress of the days o( Queen Bess, advancing, 
with most majestic gestures, up the middle of the aisle. The 
Squire, observing my eyes directed towards her, informed me in a 
vi^tisper that she was a Maiden Lady, descended firom a noble 
famfly, and not a little proud of her pedigree. But, notwith* 
standing certain little pruderies and peculiarities in her domestic 
anangements, she was considered by her neighbours as a mighty 
good sort of woman, for she intended to leave a sum of money 
for building an hospital in the next town ; and was at present the 
Patroness of a school, from whence she selected occasionally a 
I^ad to attend her, always dismissing him when he arrived at 
manhood. I confess I was not a little amused as the old Lady 
flutftered along in a profusion of trains, displaying and erect< 
i^ her flounces like some dignified Turkey Hen-r^ut I 
will spare my reader another rural simile. Nevertheless, as those 
must be the truest which are most natural, I should^ for the 
fiiture, advise all Poets and Pic Nic vmters to have a landsca^^ 
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or some picture of domestic rural comforts always before thenii 
from whence they may select a simile at leisure. In much the 
same manner do modem authors keep half-a-dozen obsolete com^ 
positions lying open on their scrutoire ; and, pilfering a line from 
one» a sentiment from another^ and a fine passage from a thirds 
they jumble them up together in a mass ; array uiem in modem 
^se ; and then just bring in a thread of their own to unite diem 
m harmonious concord. After which^ they rub their hands in 
ecstasy^ and read over and over again die inspired productions of 
their ingenious Muse. But I must now return to my subject, 
and to ttie congregation^ amongst whom I found no other veiy 
conspicuous objects ; for it consisted principally of Farm^s, 
and the other usual inhabitants of our Villages. But the Cl^ 
must not be forgotten : a stout man, with a stomach that appeared 
to have run away with his legs, from their unequal proportion, 
and ornamented with a patch over one eye. He was remarkable 
for preserving, in all its elegant idioms, the peculiar dialect, of 
the country ; add to which, he not only served out consolation 
for the souls, but also for the bodies of the Villagers, as he was a 

Sublican, reputed to sell capital Beer, inferior only to that of 
loniface, mentioned before in a sketch of the village. The younger 
part of the congregation were seated on some raised forms^ to 
compensate for the want of an organ by their own natural voices. 
This had been introduced by the Squire ; who thought a hymn 
relieved the mind from the length of the Morning Service ; and 
generally chimed in himself, with no inharmonious voice^ thou^ 
perhaps it was more accustomed to the Death of Reynard* Miss 
Emily assisted, however, with the sweet delicious tones of a voice 
more enchanting to me than those of more practised melodists. 
It is not lost on the old Gentleman, for it generally falls to her lot 
to sing him to sleep of an evening after the labours of the day. 
But, however, as soon as the Church Service was over, the Tenan- 
try all remained stationary in their pews till the Squire had passed ; 
who, in his way, exchanged a nod of recognition, or salute, with 
every one, in however low a rank of life ; while they all seemed 
anxious to obtain this token of his kindness. As soon as we 
gained the door, he begged me to get into his phaeton, and let 
him. drive me home; but this I obstinately refused, tiiough I 
could scarcely resist the invitation, as I handed Miss Emily in. 
I stood some time watching the carriage, as it moved rapidly on ; 
and, after it vanished from my sight, remained some minujtes think- 
ing with pleasure onlthe warm-hearted Squire and his pretty Niece ; 
after which I rambled onwards through the church-yard, which 
is always a scene of so much interest and importance on a Sun- 
day. Here I found some parties of the villagers talking over 
public affairs, with very knowing and shrewd countenances; 
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little knots of friends indulging in social chat; some village 
damsels hastening home, with Bible and Prayer Book neady 
folded up in white kerchiefs ; and one or two sage moralizers on 
tombstones, who were trying to decipher death-heads, hour- 
glasses, and inscriptions, caked in the dust of antiquity. As I 
approached the village, all was bustle and happiness ; the very 
burds above my head appeared to twitter notes of gratitude 
for the safety which this day afforded them from guns and 
other deadly weapons. Every spot from the farmer's house to 
the jdoughman's cottage bore convincing proofs «of Sunday, 
that happiest of days to a countryman, who looks forward to it 
with as much gusto as Musgrave to his holiday sports. My 
aigbl, however, was not more regaled than my nose, by several 
savoury dishes that passed rapidly by me from the baker's: 
it is a universal maxim that your country people will enjoy a good 
dinner on a Sunday, though they starve the other six days of the 
week for it. Woe be to luckless child, who, in his way home with ' 
the family repast^ should hap to trip over unheeded stone, or any 
other obstacle: down falls his steaming cargo in the mire; 
smash goes the best dish — *' Oh ! what a fall is there ! " In 
vain iiie unhappy urchin wrings his hands, or laments over the 
nnoking ruin ; Uie delicacies are lost for ever, and destined to 
become the prey of some insolent crow, or half-famished beggar, 
whose eyes would glisten with joy at such a banquet. It is 
£uhionable in these days to make apostrophes, — so my reader 
must pardon me for this, and with more kindness, I hope, than 
the aforesaid destroyer of the expected repast will receive from 
his disappointed family at home, who will be perhaps compelled 
to feast on mouldy cheese, in lieu of the delicious pud- 
ding. By the time I had finished these observations, I found 
myself at the end of the village^ and that, should I not hasten 
home, all my chance of luncheon would inevitably be lost. In 
my way over the fields there still appeared new signs of Sunday ; 
for the hedges were invaded by troops of joyous children, pil- 
fering them of every thing worth eating, from the roseate hip to 
the purple sloe and blackberry, while farther on several parties 
were marshalling for a nutting expedition to a neighbouring 
wood. But I bid a hasty farewell to them, and, on arriving at 
the Rector's, found a message from Shurleigh Hall to inform me 
that Master George had arrived unexpectedly, and that the Squire 
requested me to ride over the next day. Having returned an 
answer, I began to anticipate no little pleasure from my visit, 
and fell asleep at night to dream of Shurleigh and the benevolent 
Fox-hunting Squirt. 

C. BELLAMY. 
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Say a kind Farewell, my Mary ! . 

Here's a kind Farewell to thee ! 
Tis the last time ever, Mary, 

Thcm'lt say Farewell to mc5. 
I'll not depart in tfontmv 

Nor mourn upon the shore ; . 
But 111 smile upon to-n^orrow,. 

Aodi the- seap*wave and it^ roar. 






I dre«n.'d a heart waa mine^ ^ w a^^ 

Witft: its passion and its j<(V^ ; 
And oh f the heart was thine, 
. And I lov'd it as a boy ; . , 
'But all is o^ier BOW, Maff^i "'*'^*' 

The drCanf and the delighf ; 
And 111 bury all beside, Mary, . 

In for^tfolneM to-^nigbt. 



I . til I 












111 sing the song that others sing, 

' PUpasc^ th& jest iMth all; 

And I will not tame my spirit's wing 

In.banquet or in hall^ 

Bat in fill one cup- atosiie, Mary, .i "> 

To drown thy maiden' speff ; 
And 111 drain iSiat cup to thee, Miary, 
. For a Health and a Facawell! 



# . : 

.-ft f-: 



•j#< '■ij 



« 

When the snow-white sails are set^ 

And the aeawarJ gale is'blowing; 
My eyes shall not be wet, /'y*l 

,. My jtears shall not be. flowing : 
Bal. when Fnglaiid fades away, Miirjr,* • ma^^^m. 

And Fm lone upon die sea*; 



. • : ■» J ^1 

•. }| O 



Ajid sigh Farewell to thee^ .;-;',({ 
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ON CALUMNY. 

** Protinog, ut mooeam, si quid monitorid eges Ta« 
Quid de quoqoe viro, et coi dicas, seepe videto, 
Percontatorem fucito, nam garrnlns idem eit. 
Nee retineot patuTie eommissa fideliter aures, 
EC lemel emissom volat irrevocabile Tcrbam." 

Amongst sevenU kind and friendly precepts of Horace^ from 
irhioh I have selected the Knes which appear at the head of this 
subject, a source of admonition presents itself to our view, which 
might, be serviceably applied to all ranks of life, and deserves the 
notice of all generations. Were all inclined to bestow that 
sufficient portion of attention upoii it which it merits, to resist 
that malicious propensity against which it so forcibly warns us, 
how seldom would the violations of friendship occur which fre- 
quently afflict mankind ! How many enmities and jealousies, 
which have been fomented by wilful slander, or a careless free- 
dom of speech, would, in a great measure, sink into oblivion ! 

The vice of Calumny can never be too harshly stigmatized, or 
too vehemently condemned. It is unworthy of the man of ho- 
nour, and contemptible to every follower of Virtue, Generosity, 
and Honesty. We should preserve our tongues from it, as from 
the touch of pollution ; and banish it from our hearts, as the 
enemy of Candour and Happiness, — as the bane of Friendship 
and Peace. 

Calumny, when merely exercised and encouraged for purposes 
of wickedness, denotes the heart from which it proceeds to be of 
the blackest nature, and competent to the performance of any 
actions degrading to a man and to* a Christian. The foe who 
attacks our characters and our reputations in secret,-^who excites 
the opinions of mankind against us by false tales and dark insinu- 
ations, — can, in no respect, be deemed less pernicious than 
the assassin^ who, under cover of night, aims his dagger at 
our breast, — than the serpent, which corrupts our blood with 
its venom, while it lurks beneath our feet. That foe, when we 
iinguardedly trust ourselves to his power, and confide ourselves 
to the seeming candour and sincerity so readily assumed by him, 
is occujned, at the very interval when we are most defenceless, in 
framing or executing some project for our ruin and misery. We 
can avoid the fangs of the rattlesnake ; for, by the noise which 
accompanies his motions, we are informed of his approach ; — ^we 
can shelter ourselves from the fury of the tempest, for the distant 
thimder and the gathering clouds forewarn us of its attack. B.ut 
.Calamnj assails us in secret; and, while her features v<(««t ^^ 

u 
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semblance of Piety and Friendship, the venom of Malice and Ini- 
quity gushes from her heart. 

Yety although the calumniator must be held in the light of one 
utterly lost to all sentiments of virtue and conscience, we should 
not refuse our advice and our pity to some, who, notwithstanding 
they are equally cuIpaUe with those infected with the abovemea- 
tioned vice, are perpetually liable, without any wicked intent> to 
involve their friends, and all who are acquunted with diem, in 
1 misery. It is of those I speak, who heedlessly and incautionslj 
relate whatever remarks they may have heard, and aggravate them 
by fabrications of their own; merely intending those remaikaai 
an embellbhment of conversation, and as a source of amusefluiit 
for themselves and their hearers. The folly of auch condact 
must be observed by all who are inclined to bestow one serioiu 
thought upon it. When we behold the conflagrations which aiiie 
from a single spark, — when we hear of the wrecks which proceed 
from one trivial instance of neglect, — and the deaths which have 
been caused by a wound, trifling and insignificant in its origia,-** 
how plainly -must the danger and the sorrows^ which spring fron 
such heedlessness and folly as this, present themselves to our 
minds ! Can we be ignorant, while we are amusing our compa- 
nions at the expense of one who is absent, by relating his wcodi 
and actions in a manner which we should think dishonourable ii 
his presence, that many of bis enemies may hear us, and succeed, 
by our own animadversions, in the accompli^ment of their om 
purposes ? Are we positive that many to whom we are addressii^ 
ourselves may not, in their turn, inform him of our cowarcHy and 
ungenerous attack, at a time when he is unable to defend hiinself, 
or aaswer our remarks ? May we not excite quarrels betneea 
him and his friends, or lessen the good opinions of many cf his 
acquaintance ? May we not ofiend those who are most dear to 
him, and are confident that our assertions are unfounded and un- 
kind ? Such consequences as these must all, in the hour of con- 
sideration, oc^ur to us. 

But, as I have said before, a person may be the cause of mucb 
enmity and unh^ppiness, while he little imagines or intends it 
He is encouraged by the laughter and applause which his attempts 
to please others receive, and is so deluded by them, that he finally 
suffers the most unguarded expressions to esca{>e from his lips. 
But, unless he is kindly warned by some firiend of his error, he 
.w^l inevitably bring down misery upon himself and those conr 
Elected with him ; and, should he escape an unhappy end, whidi 
most probably a,waits him, w^l be •de4>i8ed and shiuuAcd, as -tbe 
propagator of mischief and the pest of society. 

Edward Overton was the son of .^ gentleman in the Souik (d 
England, who :ppssessed a handsome property, and waa ootmedei^ 
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witii several respectable and opulent familiea in that quarter. He 
was the youngest of several brothers and sisters; and, being gifted 
by nature witib talents far superior to the generality of mankind, 
became naturally an object of delight and admiration to his 
indi^lgent parents. But little did ^ey, when applauding and 
encouraging those sallies of wit and brilliant remarks, which shone 
lbr& eren in his earliest days, faresee the misery which their son 
might someday be subjected to, from this propensity of ridiculing 
die faults of others, and disclosing their errors. Many, indeed, 
would have suspected the consequences which might ensue from 
that freedom of speech: but his parents were so wrapt up in 
the admiration of his sprighdiness, diat he was suffered to. induce 
itt this pernicious gratification, without the most distant restric- 
tiom, and to exercise his satirical qualifications, without fear of 
pmoshment or displeasure from his parents. 

The origin of his future misfortunes and errors may be traced 
&geD. to the nursery. At the most tender age, it was his amuse- 
ment to irritate his sisters against each o&er, and disturb the 
sports of his brothers by scattering amongst them the seeds of 
enmity. Ann was enraged against Elizabeth, because, according 
to Edward, Elizabeth had reported her mtention of demolishiiyg 
Ann's biJ[>yhou8e ; and Elizabeth forgot the love which she owed 
to Ann as a sister, having heard, from the same audiority, diat 
Ann made complaints of her to the nurse. In like manner, Henry 
was 9ngry with Richard, and Richard looked upon Henry in no 
very frtvourable light, each having heard the other's strictures upon 
hinoiself, together with sundry embellishments and additions, from 
die' lips of Edward. But the author of these quarrels and heart- 
burnings escaped the punishment he deserved ; and, when hs had 
disturbed the little group with various intestine divisions, was 
huUy gratified with the effects of his art, and congratulated him* 
sw upon his malevolent ingenuity. 

It IS needless to follow him through his schoolboy exploits, as 
diey much resembled those of his childhood, though perhaps 
more conducive to mischief in their end. Suffice it to say, that, 
after passing some years in that situation, embroiling his compa- 
nioBs in several disputes, and sometimes receiving a sound 
drubbing (or his pains, he entered upon the stage of lifc^ 
attended by the best wishes and expectations of his patents, 
Aougfa not without the apprehensions of some of his friends. 

Being undetermined as to what course of life he should pursue, 
he conctjured with the wishes of his father, by direct]!]^ his attea- 
tion to the Bar^ and pursuing those attainments^ whoch mi^ 
qualify him to embrace a profession whence his friends were in- 
duced to hope that he would be happy and successful. Sanguine 
indeed was that hope, from diose acute talents whidi he naturally 

V 2 
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enjoyed — ^from that unbounded Tersatility of genius whicbjfaor 
forth in all his sentiments, and enlivened all his observatioBBjr'- :'^ 

He accordingly stationed himself at the Temple, and applied 
himself diligently to the Law. AM bis prospects aceaMiA 
favourable; and his former errors lay dormant benestfa-the spplif^ 
cation and perseverance with which he followed that ttaijfii 
He allowed no trifling amusements to inteHer6 with his labirani; 
and carefully avoided all idle and dissipated sodety, so repugnaiit 
to that course of life which appeared to him most eligflrie. fivfe 
at lengtii he became acquainted with a young man, who was. his 
neighbour at the Temple; but who, whatever might behis gbodr 
qufdities, was entirely deficient in the application and abilities 
which characterized Edward Overton. Their acquaintancei whick 
at first consisted in mere respectful civility, was gradually, ? and 
unfortunately for Edward, extended to an intimacy. X- say; 
unfortunately ; for had no temptations been thrown in his way, 
no inducements to change his present tranquil and secluded'life 
for one of pleasure and relaxation, those errors, whidi so strongly 
prevailed in his earliest days, would have vanished, and given wn 
in every respect to the reason which governs the mind when it 
has arrived at full maturitv. 

We shall not much be inclined to wonder, on hearing, that 
through the persuasions of young Caemside, his new acquakit- 
ance, he in some measure began to waver in his original good 
resolutions ; and that finally he consented to enroll himself iu'. a 
Club of young men, of which Caemside was the prinoipsi 
director and supporter. They were mostly of his own age luid 
profession, and had instituted this Society, as some relief to^tb^ 
monotony of dieir studies. We do not wish to accuse tbem of 
any wilful misconduct or want of principle ; but/ in strict inorafity, 
they might deserve some censure, from the freedom with which they 
attacked the characters of their absent friends:, and from the satire 
in which they occasionally indulged with equal severity, though 
not with equal veracity, against the deserving and the uude** 
serving. 

Edward Overton was^ as might be expected, a valuable acqui- 
sition to their body. His originality, his satire, his pungent wit, 
Bjid thie real quaifitness of his remarks, highly deligbted his 
auditors^ and contributed greatly to the joviality of their meetings. 
He knew, and, alas ! knew too well, the influence Ins talents fasd 
obtained over them; atid was led on by the. fatal desire, of 
applause, and the solicitations of his companfonSj^^^norshould we 
omit, his own self-admiration, — to those habits which afterwards 
so deeply involved him in misery. . . 

^His studies were now entirely neglected, that his days, might 
1^ passed in sauntering about and pieking up any ics»uatrepOTtB 
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wlnob might meet his ear, whatever might be his authority^ that he. 
might relate them to the Club at night ; and, by sundry of hisi 
dwn improvements, render them a subject for the diversioi) of bis 
dompenions. Then was, indeed, his hour of gratification : — thien 
hk reign of glory and triumph. But how dearly did he purchase 
tJbat fame! How often, even, at the risk of his honour and 
character, did he intrude himself into the company of those with 
whom be could claim no acquaintance; and gain possession q( 
■eorets and observations, in a manner from which Honour would 
feoMl in disdain. Nay» so totally did he forget all virtuous an4 
upright aentiments, (hat he was more than once detected in 
Kstening to the private conference of persons^ and committing 
it to paper ;.-r-*an indelible stigma upon him through life, had not 
llie injured parties ipost kindly forgiven him, on account of his 
fadiers respectability, and his own youth ; and concealed their 
discovery from the world. 

Now was the time that his parents began to lament their 
Coolish- indulgence. Many were their admonitions,^ and frequent 
kia^renewals of penitence. But this fatal habit bad so completely 
overpowered him, that all his exertions were, in vain; nor could 
they rescue him from that strange infatuation, to which must be 
attributed all his future shame and ruin. 

His first exploit of mischief wa^ to embroil two of bis own 
companions in a duel, who, whatever were their actual differr 
ences, might lay the consummi^tion ^of their quarrel principally 
to. his charge^ Their mutual dislike proceeded from a, love affair^ 
in which the affections of both rested upon the same pbject. But 
Edward heightened that dislike, by relatiog to eacb» in the other!s 
absence, some insult which was offered, or intended to be offered 
tohim> by his rival. The consequences need not be related. A 
duel was agreed upon in the heat of their passion. Fortunately, 
however, the blood of neither was shed;, and,, upon the inter- 
position of the seconds, after their first onset, the affair was 
mnicaUy acyusted. But the author of it, on a close examination 
of all the circumstances, was detected, and expelled from their 
aociety; of which he could no longer be deemed a worthy and 
honourable member. j ,■■. 

Why did he not, at this warning, desii^t? Why should not the 
dishonour, which he incurred froin this evil propensity, entirely 
check its farther progress? Alas! he. only departed from the 
scene of his disgrace^ and, his enraged associates, to stir up dissen- 
jions in his ov^rn. family ! — ^his affectionate family-r-which, not- 
wttfastanding. his petnicipMS qualities, received him in its bosom. 
During six short months, which he passed beneath his father's 
ropf^ be caused differences between all his relations ; disturbed 
•ento^the love and. harn^ony of his worthy parents ;. and wcaued 
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the affectiOM of his eldest sister from her Lofver; — aB by Ins 
false repesentations, and the subtlety of his plots. Let m for a 
moment view the scene of domestic misery^ which his idle aad 
deceitful tongne created. A feud, which embittered the tiea of 
consanguinity; — a coldness of manner, so diametrically oi^M>ate 
io die warmth of affection formerly manifested in a most delmitfiil 
manner towards each other by his parents;— the separation of 
two worthy and innocent hearts, whrch caused the death fit his 
intended brother, and clouded the hapj^st days (^ his sister's life 
widi the blackest despair:— aQ, all these miseries owed Aar 
birth to the disgraceful folly and croel indiscretion of Bdwaid 
Overton ! 

His unhappy father, although nearly sinking beneadi the aceu- 
mnlation of distress heaped upon him by an unworthy scm, htf 
still the resolution, after havii^ setded upon that son a hand sd rn t 
income, to dismiss him from die home whose joys and «idear«- 
ments he had etemaDy blasted. Yet, while he despaired of 
working any reformation upon his heart, he nevertheless^ wMi 
some of the most tender and affecting admonitions which parental 
love could utter, bade him ferewell for ever. 

Edward Overton, whatever might be his failings, and great indeed 
they were, was by no means destitute of feeling. He saw clearly, 
and fek acutely, the miseries which he had wrought upon the very 
persons who deserved his most earnest attention, and most afiec* 
tionate sincerity. Often did he repent; and fervendy did he 
desire to cast himself upon the pity and forgiveness of diose 
whom he had so deeply afflicted. But could he return to dial 
roof, could he enter those doors, could he look npon dKMe coun- 
tenanceSy once so happy, with any other feeling than ttet of 
horror, melancholy, and self-reproach ? His wishes were in vaki i 
nor could he endure the thought of turning his footsteps to tksl 
home, whence he had banished Happiness, Tranquillity, and Love« 

For the sj)ace of a year he gave himself up to sc^tikle and 
remorse ; entirely relinquishing society. But die impressicMis of 
woe gradually faded away, and he again appeared in the vrorid. 
None of his old friends, indeed, would form any connexion widi 
him ; but they kindly spared those strictures upon his cbaractM*! 
which he had so frequently and so illiberally distributed against 
others. Hence his dangerous qualities were little known ; anj(, 
from his superior talents, elegant education, and gendemmly 
appearance, he was much admired and esteemed in all the cirdei 
of his new acquaintance. 

He chanced to meet, at an evening party, a young lady of great 
beauty and accomplishments ; and, being somewhat captivated 
with her appearance at his first introduction to her, requested tlie 
/avour of her band in a dance, which constituted the princqud 
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eFeqinig's amusemeDt. This favour was not denied him. He im- 
perceptibly admitted sentiments^ which^ once entertained^ quickly 
lead to an attachment ; and his feelings soon convinced hini of it e 
wbeBf at ihe close of the dance^ after handing her to the carriage 
^prhich was to convey her iKmae, be left the assembly with emotions 
iH^hich faifl breast had never before known. 

Having obtained her permission on the preceding night to ^sit 
ber fiEUber, and inquire respecting her safe arrival^ he proceeded 
in the tnonMng to her abode. Mr. Williams was so much 
4lel]g)ited with his conversation and engaging manners^ that 
ba requested him to renew his visits frequently. We need not 
dovbt that the offer was accepted — that he aoon became an 
inmate of the family — and that> finally, having discovered his 
affec^n to the daughter and the father, he was successful in all 
fata bopes> and received a promise of the hand of Emma Williams 
in mairiage. 

It may not be improper here to give a short account of the 
family to which he was about to connect himself. Mr> Williams 
Wttsa man of large property, which depended chiefly upon an ex- 
tensive mercantile firm in Liverpool. His wife had been dead 
£or many years ; and f^ma was the sole hope, delight, and conso- 
lation of his declining life. 

Every arrangement was proceeding in a most fiavourable way 
for the completion of their nuptials, when Edward Overton 
cfaanced one morning to enter a coffee-house, where he passed 
»aeh<«of his leisure time in reading the news, and sundry other 
tdvial employments, by which the idle beguile a tedious hour. 
He was toitering in solitude, and scarcely knowing in what 
ananner he might dissipate ennui, when he fancied that he heard the 
iKHces of persons holding a serious conference in the next room^ 
His culpable curiosity was immediately excited ; and thinking that 
he DOW had found something to divert his attention, he applied 
faia ear to the tbin wainscoting, which separated him from the 
nnknowa speakers. The subject which one was explaining to 
the other seemed to contain a secret of the greatest importance 
and myatery. - The words which he could collect appeared ti6 
be vebitive to a large mercantile concern, which was pronounced 
in- great xlanger, and which, should any of the creditors discover 
lis peril, would foe inevitably ruined by their demands upon it. 
The person, however, who was giving this information, expressed 
« hope wbidi Mr. Fitzgerald (as he styled die principal director), 
bad induced him to cherish, that if their embarrassments could be 
ooBoealed for a few months, they might regain their fcMrmer pros^ 
penty. He concluded by desirii^ his auditor to preserve tbe 
aectfet widi the greatest ^caution ; and declared his satisfiiction m 
in baniig been able to entnast it to him with suck aecMavl^ « -«^fl 
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Edward Overton departed, and in the course of the day piil^- 
lished at a large party, with his usual folly and careletsneta^ ihi 
tidings which he had so dishonourably gained possession of in tht 
morning. Several persons, on hearing the name of FitzgeraUt 
and the danger of his firm, immediately took the alarm^ aid 
spread the news on all sides. The consequences, as might be exi- 
pectedy were dreadful. The unhappy merchants, unable to re- 
lease themselves from their embarrassments, or to answer Um 
demands of their creditors, were immediately pronounced bank* 
fupts : and a House, which had long surpassed ail others in wealthy 
in reputation, and the number and respectability of its directors, 
was reduced to disgrace — to a mere nothing, by the babblings of 
one pernicious and heedless man. 

It were enough to think of this with the most heartfelt sorrow. 
But as yet, the reader is uninformed of the whole effects of 
Edward's indiscretion. What shall we say,' what must be our 
feelings, on discovering that the father of Emma Williams, 
although the circumstance was unknown to Edward Overton, wai 
deeply concerned in the affairs of that ruined firm, which once 
bore Fitzgerald's name ? He, consequently, was also plunged in 
the general misery and calamity. On hearing, therefore, the fatal 
discovery of that secret, which but one day before had been en- 
trusted to him with such circumspection ; on perceiving the ad- 
versity and wretchedness to which he and his daughter must ne- 
cessarily be reduced ; and, above all, on discovering that he was 
betrayed by Edward Overton, — the friend of his bosom,— the 
affianced husband of his child, — a shock was inflicted, which 
nearly proved fatal. But for Emma's sake he struggled against 
this painful trial ; and through the aid of a mind whose natunl 
Strength was increased by true Christian fortitude, and the conso- 
lations of religion, gradually overcame the pressure of his woes. 

Having collected the wrecks of a once splendid fortune,, he re- 
tired from a world of tumults and vicissitudes, to the tranquillity 
of a country life. Happiness at length began again to smile upoo 
him and the innocent Emma, who was united to a lover far more 
worthy of her affections than the imprudent Edward.. The father 
and his children lived beneath the same roof, and enjoyed in their 
retirement the sweets of Affection and Peace, undistui4>ed by the 
misrepresentations of falsehood — untainted by the breadi of 
Calumny. 

But the days of Edward's happiness were, at an end. > Ne- 
glected by his friends, deserted by his acquaintances, and detested 
even by those to whom he had given his despicable. and officiotts 
information, he also buried himself in seclusion. Alasf bow 
different was his from that delightful retirement, which those 
whom be had cruelly injured now enjoyed! His was an attempt 
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ffrom iSm^ scoffs of the world, and the odium which he had 
kred as- a talebearer. He could not^ however, avert the 
{8^ of coBScience, or dispel the g^oom of melancholy, which 
f 09er him from day to day. So truly miserable was his Ufe> — 
'suchfhorror* and shame did he look back upon lhe past, dial 
h il8el£ would hav9 been a relief. But the Divine retributioQ^ 
oriaibed it otherwise^ condemning him to expiate his sins, 
to feel the miseries which he had mflicted upon others, by a 
Mitf life of an^ish and nemorse. No years diminished the 
•wfaidi preyed upon his heart; and tfai^ dreadM punfshment 
Ammy was iextended to* his latest houft 
uftber comment upon this tale is unnecessary • Mqy those 
sr whose observation it chances to fM, should they at any 
» perceive the iitnpiilscf bF shinder rising in tbeii* breasts, for 
; recall to memory the sad example of Edward Overton ; and 
ramed by it from those pursuits which liUiire; us i^to the 
» of unhaj^inessy and betray u» to the shackles of perpetual 
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No. H. 
TO THE LADY CAROLINE MOWBBAY. 

^ Ladt ! no marvd dmt thekksihaii yoiing*' ' 
Of tlut gcapd mft«lief of tiie myslcurjr 
Of metaphysics, fell in lov^ widi ibee ; 
Nor yet that, while the stage/jumbling al^g, 

■ SbothM him tasl^mbei' with itB^bhe'dii& song. 

As toward the land of lakes and poesy, 
V The waywa^^ yOfith rode ojightl^ j<MAraejill)gxrT|i^ 
O'er thy imagined form in yisiods bung. 
' For thou hast chtons io warm a colder breast 
Than that of youthftil poet i fecks of light^ 
' <%eeks of rich bloom, udtere love hadl' buik hk nest ; 

Looks like young Juno's ; eyes from whose full glance 
The i^zer shrinks aba^h'd, as in the flight 
- J The pofish^shiekl returns' the wam6P|i fehce. 
i^%^e/>aii. 16, 1831. * W. 

i^^ *^ •The Ho*. Q. Montgomery. 
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(WRITTEN IN MISS HARRISON'S ALBUM,) 

Skowmg why Miss Fmmy HmrritofCi Pact it so KttU mltertd from whm 

wot a long time ago. 

One day, as perch'd by Fanny's chair, 

I listen'd to her chat so blithe, 
I tumM my head, and who was there 

But gruff old Time, widi glass and scythe ! 

He, when he saw me, nodded low 

His single lock ; — full well knows he 
That poets are his lords below. 

And therefore pays them courtesy. 

'^ And prithee,'' said I with a frown, 
** Old Haymaker, what dost thou here ? 

Art come to furrow o'er a brow 

Thou hast not touch'd for many a year ? 

Beware ! if to my cousin's eyes 

Or cheeks thou dar'st do aught of wrong, 

I'll disappoint thee of thy prize. 

And shrine them in immortal song." 

The graybeard answer'd, — '* 'Tis, indeed, 

A task I've oft in vain essay'd ; 
For they, who are my friends at need. 

In this distress refuse their aid. 

Sickness, who wins me many breasts. 

Assails this active nymph in vain ; 
And Care, my pioneer, protests 

He can't find entrance to her brain. 
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And yet Fve often ventured near, 

Attempting, in my stealthy way» 
With my slow-working razor here» 

To pilfer eharm by charm away. 

But when I view the simple grace 

That crowns the dear provoking charmer^ 

Her cheerful smiles, and merry face, 
I can't find in my heart to harm iier ! " 

F. G0LI6HTLT. 



PEREGRINE'S SCRAP-BOOK. 
NO. V. •* 

jiprU ?• — ^The Club met for the last time previous to the 
Vacation. I was assailed by sundry entreaties, admonitions, and 
commands, to bring No. VII. out to its day. I leave my friends ' 
with great hopes upon this point, but certainly I am glad I have 
not promised. 

Mr. Oakley talks of Editing, immediately after the Vacation, 
a Weekly Newspaper, to be called '' Contradiction, or the Ne- 
gative Intelligencer." It is to be conducted upon a plan totally 
different from any at present in use ; and I trust it will meet with 
all the encouragement it deserves. Instead of giving the News 
of what has been done in the world, it will give the news of what 
has not. Mr. Oakley will have great pleasure in saying '' No '^ 
to all false and scandalous reports ; and in refuting all rumours of 
generous actions, which are not founded on fact, I need not 
dilate upon the benefits likely to result from such a scheme ; and 
I will therefore conclude my observations by selecting, from the 
mass of materials which Mr. O. has already compiled, a few 
short specimens : — 

'* We have aathority to state that Mr. Blew has not left his debts 
unpaid. 

*' We are happy to learn that the domestic peace of Sir John and 
Lady Gander has not been interrapted by the arts of a certain Colonel ; 
— that a separation has not taken place ; that the gentlemen of the long 
robe are not employed in the basiness ; and that Sir John has not been 
shot through the thorax, as was at one time reported. 

" Miss Blossom is not thirty years of age, as is scandalously reported 
by the Parish Register. A Correspondent informs as that she is not about 
to be married. JL 

X2 I 
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'' Sir Toby Ginger does wH iaMa4 <• fui ^Mt Mft «tai. fie has nn 
giTon £100 to the boUdiDg of the new charch. 

'* There is reason to suspect, that Kapoleon ]lbii*|^ftrtb has not pro- 
mised to write for 'TbeEtoBiaB/'' >^ 

Mr. Bellamy gave me, upon taking his leave for ^e present, 
the following stanzas :— 

I. 

Away, away wltti eveiry <tho«|ht 

TSiat leads my heart to|oy i^ain; 
Too well, too well this mind's been taught 

To feel , aor etniak from WMeiert fA* 
Away, away with song of mirth, 

That telJs me-oTa former day ; 
^ "When oh ! 'twere bliss to live on Earth, 

And listen to my loyed one's lay. 

II. 

The dream is o'er that fancy drew, 

And life has l#st its chartnei for me ; 
For ev'ry joy my bosom knew 

Was drawn, lost lovely one, from thee. 
And say, shall yonder beaming Sun, 

That oil thy sleepless woe has seen ; 
Vt'er finished tit! his^ course were run. 

E'er Beift mfC as I erst hare been. 

III. 

A ray of hope may gild the cloud 

That hovers o'er aflElictioB's shed ; 
llie'heart'diatsidkened o'er the shrou<t * '^ 

(May "CoMe to think Upon the dead. 
And ttlmy a biaast aiay cease to feel 

Wjiere lime and Hope their aid eomhine^ 
Pot oh I that pang can never heal 

That broods o'er such a wreck as thine. 

IV. 

, . • . " 

Say, nhpU a^ Ifcireast with mirth beai high. 

When thine, alas I as sorrowing aaar ? 
Say, shall the laugh play o'er mine eye. 

when thine is trenibliUg wtth a tear 7 
Has pleasure any ehanii for me, 

]H thou its sw«ets canst nevmr -taste ; 
If life must still appear to thee 

A dark and desolated waste ? 

V. 

With thee the hours flew swift away, 

W%en l^oitune on our gambols smird ; 
With ^ee I passM my liojrhoofl's May, 

A heedless, happy, spnTtive child* 
Such was I once—- and hie then bore 

*Somelhing so dear to my young heart ; 
Thaftntfll it pains my bosom soce 

To think such joys and I must part. 



* •« 
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Bat oh 1 I saw that toyely form 

Like roscibad trembling to the btast ; 
I mark'd affliction's craef storm, 

That o'er thee, helpless yictim, pass'd. 
I. vowM to fnn my tears ^ia thine '; 

I VMr'darith tfaeetiitae lotto bnsre ; 
The lamr itfiat iftmaks that ¥oir of miiie» 

ShaH yiae^ vweet Monraery •* my %nm. 

IRMfdmA \6 i!V>#ki. C<ytt|]^sed Ity ttie trcry two SonMtii and 
bait ail ^Sl^i^raitt. 

^ifyril 1 U-^Sal iornn at iQevea o'clock, fiiriou^Bly resolved to 
write till Three. 

H^iafte^ !BtovM.— -Mended tny pen. 

Tw^ve oModk.— Spilt my ink.— Wiped it m^. 

£[^«£ter Twelve.-^tept 

One •'clodci— Wideed. 

irfter One. — Looiked at the weather^ and thMghl of 



iping iQUt.— Studied "The Spectatoi^ for a htot.— Failed.-— 
Began to suspect I was not in n bright mood.— X)reW diree 
heads on my paper. 

Two o'clock. — Wrote tweWe lines. 

Half after T#d.— Read them over. 

Tiuve o*tlodu'SmfDft them. 

jiprU liL^-^TrmwankeA ihe followki^ Soilg* U 10 by 4Mi 
ItMnii vM has Wen frenfiienlkly beJTove ^nr rexAtus, and wdio 
teedano words ^fta&ie to recommend liim v 



iSDNO Aif fnwcm. 



&ir tie tiif^ wlier^ niMr li«, 

O Wife heatS, wboae floweiy head 
TVendbtdl i^irce henealh its tread, 

WW|y lKiittitfi«ite Itft^akt by, 
la 4lit i^w oriibcE^ I 

Qa l*wiMly«f hmeiaavhiraiit 
Meaych of the air's domiiiioii, 
B^tbe eagle, slow, and proaA, 
Soan above the fleecy cload; 
Hvtaftom thence his % htniqc eye, 
la the pride of liberty f 

O'er the wave, where stceaki of cold 
Tinre each billow onwards tiAlM, 
Liflit tlie dolphin plays alonr, 
Lht*nfa4; to the behtiMMi^B loag ) 
Braves ilie shark that's swimming nigh, 
In the glee of liberty ! 



In the dnngeon'k fiotioiis tloom 
Could <he flnreadiag woodbiaeblottai i 
CoaM the thrush^ no longer free* 
C&rdl with its wonted Mee ? 
Jf o t imHUii the pritonVitaie 
Kope most die« a&d pleuaie Mti 

like the lattip*s eH^friag my^ 
Here my strength most pine awa^ : 
And when spmelfew itiOotlisare ifer. 
Here I shall be seen no more i. 
Wretched liveiand wretdied die, 
t\tr from bleneaUbeity 1 

Hark! I hear the billows dashing: 
HefOier^^tfs Hhe broadsword chMhiog I 
Freedom soothes the pris'ner's pain I 
FneHom break| the ptk'ner's chain, 
Barsts the diooi^-my mends I see ! 



Death, I jcorn thee— I am free I j 

April 15. — A letter horn i^ JfVi^nd, r^peatii:^ the often-urged 1 
objections of .firivolityi attention. Iko trifiea, feu;.«^'it?LtL*s^x^^^ V| ^ 
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way of reply a little bit of Grolightly's *' Thoughts on Faces/'— 
The paper was burnt by an old gentleman, with a prominent 
nose» wno imagined himself reflected upon in it. None of it 
was preserved but the exordium : — 

** There are many, who, while they are anply capable of sound and 
deep reflection, when any extraordinary event calls this capacity into 
action, see noUung to excite reasoning or consideralion in the common 
occurrences of life. Bot there are others to whom the every-day incidents, 
which are to an indifferent spectator objects of no weight or importance, 
afford matter of serioos cogitation. An observer of this description does 
not find it necessary to go to Books or Colleges for precepts of morality 
and philosophy ; he reads a lesson in every face that he looks upon ; he 
ffnds an instractor in every character that he meets with : the most trivial 
accidents are to him subjects of profitable speculation. 

** Notwithstanding the bias in favour of scholastic learning, whidi, as 
Btonians, we might be expected to entertain, most of the members of 
our Club belong to the latter description of persons. In order to ciUI cor 
attention tt> the vanity of human aflairs, it is not necessary tiiat some 
great event should take place; that a city should be destroyed by an 
ear^nake, or an empire sink into decay: we consider, with almost 
similar sensations, the fall of a Dandy from his steed, and the fall of an 
Emperor from his throne ; an eraption from the crater of Vesuvius, sod 
an eraption upon the cheek of a Belle. 

" The grave " 

jipril 17. — Received letters from various Membera of die 
Club. Miss Montgomery is going to be married ! I have never 
seen you. Miss Montgomery^ but I have seen your brodier, and 
can form a most romantic idea of your character. You should 
be one^ methinks, not to be looked over carelessly « but. to -be read 
through attentively ; not to be adored after a moment's glance, 
but to be loved after a year's intimacy. I know not whether your 
bair is black or auburn, whether your cheek is fair or dark ; but 
I will stake my existence, and, what is more^ my work, that yon 
have an eye of light — a voice of sweetness — a soul of poetry. 
The ornament of your mind is its native wit ; — the beauty of your 
face is its native expression. I am painting in the dark, perhaps 
somewhat absurdly. Whatever you are, may you be moderate in 
your wishes, independent in your fortunes, and — ^kind in yotir 
criticism ! 

Received two little pieces from Cambridge : — 

TO MISS SOPHIA EVEiRETT, 

With a Pair of Gloves, lost to her at Bagatelle. 

My stubborn Mase denies a lay, 
N ThoQgb for an hour I*ve caird upon her ; 
'Yet bards, alas ! are bound to pay 

^Botb' debts of rhyme and debts of honour. 
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But though, they say, the Poet's trade is . 

To Ue, make love, and fawn, aud flatter. 
For my part, when I rhyme to Ladies, 
• I'm always running into satire. 

Sophia, deem not that my lays 

Shall mock thy charms with adulation ; 

Thou art as far above my praise — 
As I'm below thy condemnation. 

Accept these gloves — they'll do as well. 
As tokens of my true love greet 'em ; 
- (When poets play at bagatelle^ 

No woxk^er pretty ladies beat 'em.) 

Keep these memorials, when I'm gone, 
Of me, (they're of the best kid leather) 
■ And think, whene'er you draw them on, 
. That hand and heart should go together. F. G. 



THE REJECTED LOVER. 

To 

Strange ! that such symmetry of form. 
Such grace as might out-rival Cupid, 

Should fail one female breast to warm — 
Sure the girl's either blind or stupid. 

Scanrus, I scorn thy charms to wrong — 
Let the fair sex decide between us ; 

Tour claims to conquest are as strong — 
As Vulcan's to the bed of Venus. 



' April 19*-^I begin to perceive that the articles I have oh hand 
accumulate very rapidly. I must endeavour to clear- out taf 
portfolio by making extracts from them. I shall begin with 
" Grolightly*s Essay on Blues : " — 

" Lady Dabble is a True-Blue. She is a meddler id Literature of every 
•ort and description. Poetry and Prose, Pamphlets and Plays, Sermons 
uid Satires, Overtures and Odes — all are her Hobbies, air are the.ol)- 
jects of her patronage, all are the subjects of her harangues. At her house 
u the Synod held, where Criticism and Tea are poured out together ; 
where sweet Sugar and sweeter Sonnets melt in delicious unison. It is 
^elightfnl to spend a few hours at Lady Dabble's eonversazione. All 
inferior Wits and Witlings flit around her like twinkling stars ; while 
her Ladyship, with her full-moon face, — but it strikes us that this is a 
very old simile. 

"Of all Blue$ we think the Light Blue is our favourite. Mark the 
SQrprising difference which exists between Emilia, the Light Blue, and 
ber sister Sophia, the Dark Blue. Sophia is a fine Vessel, properly sup- 
plied with everything requisite for a long voyage ; but a villanous slow 
sailor. Emilia is the same Vessel, but certainly it has thrown out a vast 
quantity of ballast. To speak in plainer language, Sophia talks learn- 
edly, and puzzles you ; Emilia talks learnedly, and amuses you : the 
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latter lets yoo a laxufliiug; and Hm former smda jnmi to eleep. A good 
Painter will select for kis piotare- only the- B109I agreeable parts of tlie 
Landscape which lies before him ; a good Talket wilt notice the more 
pleasing points of bis subject, while ho win tbrow aside the tedioas* 
Bat, alas 1 Emilia will describe a statue while Sopbia is treating of a 
linger ; and the Light Blue will analyse the niad, while tte Dark Blue ii 
diseussinfp the Digamma. 

** Fanma is a Fair One, who endeatours to oolte t^ extreme of fashion- 
able Dress with the extreme of unfashionable Blue-ism. Mr. Hodgson 
made a rile pun (as nsnal) when he denominated her a Blue BeU* 

** The only remaining Blue of whom we shall here make mention ii 
Bfa, the Sky-Blue. The habit, of talking sentimeitf} in which the Sky- 
Blue commonly indulges, is in general sufficiently aaooying ; but in the 
person of Eva, far be it from us to apply to it such an epiUiet. E? a is 
always in Heroics ; she never speaks a sonlence which is not fit to go 
into a Grcrman Romance. All this sits > ery well upon Tenth and Beauty, 
but in Age and Ugliness it is insvieniblo. Bna baa a pretty pair of Blue 
eyes, a inely polished neek, an enchanting white arm, and a voice withal, 
which is never heard but in a whisper^, wt^ aria, or a sigh. She has, in 
short, such a talent at turning our brains, that our Secretary has not 
inappositely styled hep Blue Ruin^'* 



Anril 21. — Received ^* a Countiy Ciiurate." He will pro- 
bably appear in our next. 

April 22.— Ditto ditto,— <• The Oame at Ckesa.'* 

April 23. — Read over ten times a most beautiful Love-Song 
from Gerard. SeaUger^ I think, used to say^ that he would 
radier have written Horace^ ^ Donee graius, eram tibi** dum 
have been the Kihg^ of Persia. Tttdy^ my dear <Serard, I wooM 
rather have written one line of your Love-Song dian be King 
of Naples. 

AjprU §5^ — Mot our Seomtary at a Da]i«j^**«Tiiiquifed oC him 
al Sujpper^ whether ho^hMl raioeiWId any contMlistioiis {oeTAm, VBi 
^ At prisoDty^ said Mr<. H., swaltoimig at th* saipa time iM 
largest mouthful of ice that I ever saw, ** it is oidyt mxji liiisiwrtl 
Iq lake eare dt Not Que ! ''-— Ioi{Kertineiit scouiidsd I 

April dCK — I had intended to insert the ^ Stanaas 00 CawiiM 
von Castle '' in this Number. But upon ooming to the eini6f% 
t fiiid that I have made a little mistake io m; calcutntioosA. whkl) 
obtiges. ma to omil tbem. They shall be inse^d ia Ite*. Xilt^ 

In eoaditdiaj^ our Seventh Number, I oMist bog ourreadeitto 
attribute any htlie inaccuracies they may find in it to the » 
avoidable absence of their obliged servant. 



THE 



ETONIAN. 



N». VIII. 



Vbt ittng of ^luti0. 



StOvrm^ Xio die Mtaiy 1821. 

The Clab met earlier than asaal this month, in order U^ secure the 
conpan J of one of their Members, who was abcnit to take up bk abode 
upon the banks of Isis. 

' After the Articles intended for No. YIII. had been read, and the 
thanks of the Qub voted, as usual, to the Authors of them, Mr. Ls 
BdUANC was desired, in default of any more agreeable amusement, io 
Mad to the Club his Vale* Allen accordingly complied. 

HB. LB BLANC'S VALE. 

^* From time immemorial it has been the custom of Etonians, upon 
their departure from this seat of classic literature, to compose some* 
l^ing which they term a '* Vale. '' I know not precisely how to de- 
fine this species of writing : I can hardly call it prose, for it is clothed 
in ^he geWg^w fetters of rhyme; t can hardly call St poetry, for it is 
frequently burdened with all the ponderous inflexibility of prose. It 
is always very sad, and generally produces a contrary feeling in its 
readers. 

However, it has long been a maxim with me, that old customs, in all 
their prrmitive utility, or in all their primitive absurdity, ought to be 
kepi up ; and I therefore sit down, and, having composed my thoughts 
into a most gentlemanly melancholy, I proceed to indite my V^Je. \n 
doing so, however, I intend to deviate in one respect from the practice 
which hds been mbst commonly received among our predecessors; I 
will net confine my thoughts in the inharmonious cadence of monkish 
jiagle: the language in which the ideas of Allen I^e Blanc are ex- 
pressed shall be as free as those ideas themselves ; I will write in 
plain, humble, unsophisticated, English prose. 

Y 2 
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Neither will I adopt the hackneyed embellishments which it i» 
commonly the custom to employ. There is one kind of Yale writ* 
ing, which patronizes the Pastoral ; it warbles forth its delicate 
aspirations in a most mellifluous modulation ; it can speak of nothing 
but whispering groves and melting loves, and verdant plains and happy 
swains, of tranquil hours and meeting bowers. It contrives to see 
Damon, and Thyris, and Menalcas, all sitting under the trees of the 
playing-fields, and to hear a hundred nightingales warbling from the 
bricks of the Upper School. This is all very pretty, but I don't if 
like it. I don't know how these things are usually summed up, for I » 
never reached the end of one. 

There is another genus which dilates into the Didactic. I am told 
that the study of this style is very profitable, but it generally sends me 
to sleep. It never rises, and it never sinks ; it goes on drawling in its 
one unvaried tune, stringing together a set of drowsy apophthegms, 9 
which nature never expected to find tacked on to each other. It 1 
continues in this strain through about a hundred lines, and when you 
find yourself at the last of them, you turn round with a distention of 
face, partaking equally of a stare and a yawn, and inquire— -''Pray! 
what was it all about ? " 

There is another and a loftier kind ; I mean that which affects the 
Ode. This indeed presents us with something worth dwelling upon. 
In the first place it throws off all restrictions of metre and measure, 
and is almost as free as the sermoy which I am at present scribbling. 
In the next place it throws off all restrictions of time and place, 
presenting you, in the space of two or three succeeding lines, with 
Athens, Mexico, and St. Paul's ; Cicero, Bonaparte, and Pitt. It is 
impossible to give any thing like a correct definition of this branch of 
the Vale. It assumes a thousand different shapes, and that shape is 
commonly esteemed the most beautiful which is the most fantastic. 
It delights in a great many peculiarities. It delights in extended 
similes, which usually begin with '' as when a — " and run along 
through three parts of a page, in all the meanders of long lines 
and short lines, interspersed with innumerable dashes, brackets, and 
apostrophes, before you come to the corresponding " Thus," which 
informs you that you may take breath, and look for a meaning. It 
delights in Personification, which is the figure by which we are enabled 
to assign blue eyes to Hope, squinting eyes to Envy, and green eyes to 
Jealousy. By the help of this auxiliary, it brings before our eyes 
a troop of modern Gods and Goddesses, as if the old ones were not 
sufficient for any good or evil purpose. It represents all the Divinities 
which the fugitive is about to leave behind him — first, "Mater Etona," 
with a laurel in one hand, and a birch in the other : next Hope, and 
Peace, and Poetry, and Inspiration, and Mutton, and 1 know not how 
many more ! Then it raises before our eyes, '' in dread array," 
the terrible forms which the said fugitive expects to run athwart in his 
peregrinations. " Hoary Granta," with Euclid, her aid-du^camp^ is 
at the head of the enemy ; she is attended by Labour, and Care, and 
Trouble, and Triangle, and a legion of Personages of the same cast. 
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would rather get Homer's Catalogue by heart than enumerate the 
&nth part of them. This species of Vale delights also in playing the 
Lesurrection Man, and bringing up before our eyes the numberless 
leroes, Statesmen, and Bards, which have been educated upon the soil 
re DOW inhabit. After this it is generally seized with a burst of 
■tophecy, in which the Poet promiseth to rival with success the fame 
f the aforesaid Heroes, Statesmen, and Bards. This frenzy does liot 
abside till the conclusion of the poem, which, of course, must end with 

thnndering Alexandrine, the very beau ideal of Pope's ^* wounded 
ftake." 

Bat the best, and perhaps the most received plan, is to mix all the 
.l>ove enumerated species together, and to twine the flowers of each 
ntb a wild and luxurious garland. I laugh to see the jarring and 
liscordant atoms of different forms, and different colours, rushing 
imultaneously together, and forming by degrees one cohering whole, 
iDited by so delicate a cement, that if from the front, or the back, or 
lie wings, you pilfer a single brick, an immediate disorganization must 
^nsue, and the building, with all its heterogeneous compilation, 
XillSj mstanterj to the ground. I laugh to see the ^^ Learning" of 
Personification confounded with the '^ Pallas " of Mythology, Lycur- 
pis- in company with a Master of Arts, and Daphnis arm in arm with 
^ second stop! 

There is another component part of these efforts which runs through 
Sf ery species in an equal degree. — I mean the language of adulation* 
This is mingled alike with the enervating simplicity of the Pastoral, 
the monotonous weariness of the Didactic, and the violent heroics 
:>f the Ode. As the ancients bestowed upon the monarchswhom they 
reared and hated most the title of iwgtfwMy our alumni think them- 
selves, obliged to heap upon the Governors, whom they have so lately 
dreaded, the grossest compliments that flattery can devise. I do not 
quarrel with the feelings thus expressed ! — I wish every one had the 
feeling, without the display. But at present every one has the. display, 
%iid I will not stop to calculate how many have the feeling. 

I say that I will employ none of these tinsel ornaments which better 
and abler scholars have so liberally smeared over their paper. Neither 
will I throw myself, as many have done, into the person of some illus- 
trioas Hero of Antiquity, and from his lips pour forth the strain of 
hallowed verse, till the reader forgets who it is to whom he listens. — I 
am Allen Le Blanc, and I am writing matter-of-fact. 

Farewell to ye, ye amusements in which I have so long rejoiced, ye 
studies in which I have so long been an actor ! Farewell to all the little 
luxuries which custom has overlooked, to all the little annoyances 
which discontent has magnified ! I am going from the playing-fields, 
in which I have joyed in the jovial alacrity of the cricket, or the more 
Solid rotundity of the football ! from the school, whose wooden walls, 
sculptured on every side with the honoured names of our predecessors, 
awaken on every side our emulation and ambition ! from the little 
tincarpeted cell, which has been so long dear to me as my Home ! m 

Farewell to the congenial Spirits with whom I have so Um%^as»-^ 
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dated ! in whose pleasures and whose labours I ha?e rejoiced to par- 
ticipate ! Farewell too, to you, the real and onlj tutelary Deities of ti» 
place ; from whose approbation those pleasures and those labours have 
received their highest zest ! In the new scenes U> which I an now 
hastening ; in the new studies in which I am soon Ui be immersed, I 
shall feel, believe me, no ordinary gratification, if I may flatter myself 
that you will waste a single thought upon my interests, or breadie a 
single wish for my future welfare ! " 

Here Mn Le Blanc concluded; but I understand that his Taie, as 
shown-np' in School, was of a much greater length. His name was fJiea 
oi'dered to be enrolled among our Honoraiy Members, on the motioa 
of Mr. Courtenay. 

The Club proceeded to ballot for two Candidates, I will draw the 
characters of both, although the first only was successful. 

CHARACTER OF TWO MORE CANDIDATES. 



It had long been a matter of 
surprise te the whole School that 
a society like " The Ring of 
Qnbs" should have existed for so 
many months without enrolling 
among its members that choice 
character Jasper Harvet. The 
nialn^pring by which this indi- 
vidual regulates every action, is a 
social disposition, which embraces 
a most comprehensive view of the 
duties of good fellowship. To this 
his time, his thoughts, and his 
money, have been sacrificed ; but, 
in return, he has attained that 
most difficult of all acquirements, 
the art of keeping on terms with 
aM parties, by never declaring for 
any particular one of the many 
which' agitate our miniature world. 
He is- equally popular with the 
Oickaters and Boatmen, whose 
interests so often and so violently 
jar; for he contrives to satisfy the 
demands of both. With the one 
he is acoouttted a hard swipe^ an 
active. ;8e/t/, and a highly credit- 
able Hoii^ bozoler; and he is stroke 
of the ten-oarto the others. What 
woaldthe duck and green-pea 
suppers at Surley-Hall do without 
the good-humoured smiles and 
smart repartees of Jasper Harvey ? 



The preparations for the glorious 
Fourth of June would be a SMie 
chaos of doubt and perplezity,weie 
it not for the steady coldness with 
which Harvey issues his direcdoM. 
In fact, the legislative alld eieca* 
tive are both lodged with Im on 
these occasions. His fiat decides 
the claims of the rival boats n 
their choice of jackets, hats^ and 
favours ; and the judicious selec- 
tion of fireworks is an additiosal 
proof of his taste. It has long 
been a maxim of philosophy to 
refer all things to first principles; 
I ought, therefore, to apologise 
for thus hurrying, in medku ra^ 
without first noticing the circun- 
stances of birth and early Inhits, 
which led to the formation of Ae 
character of this Eton demagogse. 
Jasper was born of most re- 
spectable parents at W ; his 
father enjoys an extensive prac- 
tice in his profession of the kw, 
and of course is a personage of no 
small consequence in a borough, 
where tlve corporation, for the 
most part, consists of tradesmen 
who have rapidly risen to affluence, 
from administering, at good pro- 
fits, to the comforts and Itixmries 
of a Court residence. Such worthies 
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lly contain less io their heads 
I their parses, and are easily 
Bd bj a clever spirit, who 
sndescendj to sach a task. 
Airey has always ready at 
againft the public dinners 
setings, two or three new 
and as nany dozen of old 

which, as if establishing 
«th of tlie Pythagorean 

ihaie mnimated successiye 
tioM fipom the time of Joe 
. Asd thus, by falling in 
he prevailing humours of 
1 codgers, and by flattering 
(vonal yanity of the younger 
len, whenever he has ^ the 
e of meeting " them in the 
Mr. H. is become the oracle 
Vestry-room and Town-hall, 
ciiiity of Eton College was 
idng opportunity for pro- 

a polished education for 
ly soo ; and besides, Mrs. 
aiemal feelings would be 
the pang of so dedded a 
Ion from her dariing, as the 
jT him to a boarding-school 
inse. This last considera- 
leelded the matter, and 
came to Eton on the plan 
ioy-scholar; it being ar- 

that he should return 
o his meals and sleeping- 

At first the little fellow 
iry obedient to Mamma's 

and whenever his form 
Ismissed from the school- 
and his engagements with 
or were discharged, he was 
odging up town with his 
, grammar^ and dictionary 
kis ann, and the ink-bottle 
land. By degrees, however, 
cqoaintance increased, and 
vHiEtions for bis companion- 

their different sports raul- 

ad inflH,j Harvey bad 
joumeys a day into Berk- 



shire and back. He was at first 
observed to loiter about Barns- 
pool, swimming paper boats, or 
stoning the ducks. In process of 
time he was enrolled in the lower 
Clubs of cricket or football, ac- 
cording to the time of year, became 
the best at a leap across ChaWey 
ditch, and was known to hove 
brought down a robin after a toodk 
of two or three miles. Im the 

meantime his W connesloBB 

were oqly kept up by his oecak 
sional appearance in public along- 
side of his Admiral at the Town- 
hall dinners; to which he was 
introduced at an early age. It is 
some years now since he signalized 
himself by the arch style of his 
<^ Miss Nightcap and her Sweet- 
heart ;" a song of his, which hag 
even made the graybeards- at 
table shake with laughter. 

The remaining outlines of my 
sketch may as well be filled up 
by the imagination of my reader 
as by my pen. ^^ Train up a 
child,^ says the old proverb, 
in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from 
it.*' Taught from his very infancy 
to consider universal popularity aS 
the summum bonuniy we have seen, 
fn the former part of this essay, 
that Harvey has attained the acm^ 
of his wishes. His equals love 
him for his social qualities, and 
court his acquaintance as the Wfte- 
quA nan of socie^; and the 
younger members of the commu- 
nity look up to him as a father. 
Such is his condescension that his 
good offices are never refused to 
the lowest underling in the school. 
Is power- abused by the vpper 
boys? Harvey is appealed to 
as the mediator between the fag 
and his master. His grants of 
Uberiks to the coi&wo'^*q\\.^ «t%Vai-^ 
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discriminate and profuse, while his 
influence is always exerted to ob- 
tain the same privileges for his 
numerous protegees from the more 
close aristocrats. The consequence 
of this is, that^ur ^^ Friend of the 
People " is attended in all his 
movements by a shoal of depend- 
ents, of every form in the school : 
some to get their lessons construed, 
and others to further their claims 
to their respective stations in the 
next match or water expedition. 
I have omitted to mention an 
excellent system, by which he se- 
cures the influence over his equals 
which he has gained by his good- 
natured temperament and useful 
accomplishments. This is effected 
by the dinner parties which he is 
enabled to give occasionally at home 
to select divisions of 6 or 8. It 
afibrds me true pleasure to meet 
with this opportunity of a public 
acknowledgment for the kindness 
and afiability which so many of 
my schoolfellows and myself have 
invariably met with at the table of 
the Harveys. The style in which 
the banquets have been served up, 
the highly-seasoned French dishes, 
and the superb trifle-dish in the 
centre, have frequently called 
forth the panegyrics of a Rowley. 
But there has been another enjoy- 
ment far beyond what sensual 
indulgences can aflbrd, which has 
given these parties their true 
gustOy — the social intercourse with 
this family of chaste breeding and 
4>.legant manners. The hearty 
English hospitality of the Father, 
the conversational powers of Mrs. 
H., and, '^ last, not least," the 
charming smiles and musical ta- 
lents of Miss Emily, have made 
impressions upon our minds, and 
will long be preserved there by 
sentiments of grateful attachment. 



But I am run away with by my 
subject. ^' To turn and to re- 
turn." I may well be asked what 
acquirements my friend Harvej 
possesses to entitle him to a seat 
in a literary club. I am reminded 
that the cricket-jacket turned up 
with blue, the ten-oar broad brim, 
and the prowess which fought Iti 
way through hosts of Bargietf 
when intercepted upon Windsor 
hill, are no particular recom- 
mendations in his present canvass. 
Let it not, however, be thought 
that his other avocations have so 
entirely monopolized him as to 
preclude a due attention to study. 
Had it been so, his success with 
the Of «roxxoi would never havB 
been so complete. It was of 
course necessary for a pretender 
to a character of this sort to hate 
the ability of conferring obligap 
tions in the school line — not sab- 
ject himself to the necessity- of 
soliciting them. This consider^• 
tion taught Harvey to husband 
carefully every hour which he 
spent at home : a decent schohur- 
ship, and much general know-' 
ledge, was the reward of this phm. 
I do not intend to lay any claim 
for him in the department of the 
Imagination. The steady and so- 
ber intellects of this individual 
form a contrast to the brilliant 
mind of a Montgomery. Harvisy 
is made for real life, and all the 
bustling engagements of society; 
he is alone in solitude, and at 
home in a crowd. Free from the 
weaknesses to which great minds 
are liable, he has neither thought 
or wrote himself into . a belief m 
ghosts, second-sight, animal mag- 
netism, craniology or the like, as 
Johnson, Scott, Le Blanc, &c. are 
supposed to have done: sure 
in common matters, his judgment 
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leep enough for any thing 
s. Plain good sense how- 
a snbstitnte, which more 
onnterbalances the defi- 
By an instant glance he 
the difference between a 
id a post, while such minds 
lane's ha? e had recourse to 
trders of architecture, and 
[ into substance and essence 
hej have ventured to de- 
the question, 
reasure-house of his me- 



mory is well stored, and his repu- 
tation as an orator leads us to 
expect that he will prove a dis- 
tinguished member of our society. 
His proficiency in English litera- 
ture must be judged of by Its 
fruits ; and I now quit a character 
which I have dwelt upon vrith 
pleasure, not forgetting to offer 
an old friend's congratulation on 
the event of this last test of hig 
popularity, his admission Into— 
" The King of Clubs." 



vith no small degree of compunction that I find myself called 
Secretary of the proceedings of our Club, to record, for the' 
e, the rejection of a Candidate. I am aware that it must 
Lp invidious task to attempt to delineate a character, when the 
of our opinion of him has been already prejudged by the event 
dloi. It Is, however, an act of necessity, peremptorily required 
r my duty to the Club, since it tends to exculpate the Mem- 
Q all charge of selfish ill-will or private pique, in the marked 
Hon of a schoolfellow ; inasmuch as I shall prove that, after a 
consideration of the worth of the individual, our verdict could 
therwise than it was. 



p Wasney Jemkyns is the 
n of an ancient family in 
It of England. But this 
unate coincidence of good 
i been a grievous stum- 
»ck to the hero of our tale. 
tly may we have recourse 
rords of the Roman Sa- 



lter tibi sit Thershes, dam- 
to sis 
lihiilis " 

can accurately enumerate 
)es, statesmen, philoso- 
id other worthies, of the 
igree of his ancestors, but 
t the same time the re- 
ity which has descended 
own shoulders, to trans- 
dmpaired lustre, to poste- 
renown of his race by his 
idual exertions. We have 
rd of the supererogatory 
the Sunts in the Homish 



Church, which the Pope keeps in 
his storehouse till there is a de- 
mand for them in the retail line, 
to supply those purchasers who 
have a long score to make up in 
Purgatory. Jenkyns, I presume, 
has taken up the same system, and 
intends to make the superabun- 
dant merits of his forefathers sup- 
ply all deficiencies of his own. 
What is it to us, though Humphrey 
Wasney, his maternal grandfather, 
who flourished in the reign of 
Queen Anne (peace be with him !) 
was publicly complimented by 
Pope for his literary talents, if 
this descendant of his would never 
have been noticed by that great 
man, unless it had been, perhaps, 
in the Dunciad ? I have no reasoa 
to doubt but that Matthew Hon- 
nisberg Jenkyns was a Member of 
considerable vrex^Vkt \w \>wfc \^w% 
Parliament-) "we ai^ owV^ ^\x^^l 
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tkftt PkilipWaHiey Jenkjns would 
Imrdl J do credit to the one nick- 
iMined the ^* Bftrebone." Awaj, 
thtOy with all the andue ad?wi- 
ttges of a splendid genealogy, and 
let ni examine the naked self of 
this imnple one, and I fear we 
shall find him bat a compound of 
'▼anitj and ignorance. The seeds 
of the former failing were sown in 
earlj boyhood by the band of a 
fond father. It is not worth while 
to draw up in long array the va- 
rious indulgences or unkind kind- 
Qeases, which are the usual symp- 
toms oi the system called spoiling 
a child : they are the same in all 
climes and stations of life. One 
iostaoce, however, deserves marked 
notice. Young Philip, who had 
been suffered to amuse himself 
with the most desultory and hete- 
rogeneous reading — novels, Spa- 
nish romances, and the bloody 
tragedies of the age immediately be- 
fore the appearance of Shakspeare, 
the precious stock of the old fa- 
mily library — one day took it into 
his head, not indeed to turn Poet, 
bat to write verses, u e, certain 
articles of rhyme and syntax. The 
^vvBt was soon blazed over the 
neighbourhood. The sanguine 
spirit of the old gentleman foresaw 
nothing but laurels and University 
rotira for the promising boy ; and, 
whenever there was company to 
dinner, he took care that there 
shovld also bea recitation by Master 
Philip daring dessert. Then, too, 
mamma's morning calls upon the 
neighboaring families afforded a 
bappj opportunity for the display 
of her son's talents, and these pre- 
cioas tnorceaauD of literature were 
itM constant ornament of her reti- 
cule ; ready, on all occasions, to 
nmke their appearance to advan- 
t»g9f after the vecommetudatet^ 



harangoe of their partial dUiperon, 
What wonder, then, that Jonkyns 
has proved the roost concdted 
youth at EUon ? Conceit, how* 
ever, is generally a hanalesi qua- 
lity, and merelj excites the csa- 
tempt, or, somedmes, the pity, U 
others towards its unfortnaate vie* . 
tim. But Jenkyns has oontrived I 
to humour his favourite passloa by 
making the most anjastifiable en- 
croachment upon the liberty of the 
subject ever despot did. There is 
a good story told of some Italian 
Monk, who summoned the fishes of 
the sea to attend his preaching, 
and we are gravely informed (vide 
Addison's Tour) <^ that they did 
come when he did call them." 
The account farther informs us, 
that in token of the eloquence of 
the Ecclesiastic having had a doe 
influence on his audience, the mote 
creatures bowed their heads, in 
profound reverence, three times, ere 
they dispersed homewards to their 
crystal habitations. In this man* 
ner Mr. J. collects together a crew 
of unhappy dependents, or inte- 
rested elves— -fifth form, who hsve 
an eye to the loaves and fishes their 
complaisance will procure then, 
and lower boys, who dare not iot 
their ears offend the consequeotiil 
dignity of a sextile ; and woe to 
them if they do not melt in rhap- 
sodies at the divine effusions of 
the recttator. 1 1 may not be gene- 
rally known to my readers that it 
is customary for our candidates to 
give in certain proofs of qw^fica* 
tion, whereby an opinion may he 
formed of their respective merits' 
I shall, therefore^ subj<Hn a wa- 
ple of prose and poetry fron tkt 
pen of Mr. P. W. J., aad this i^ 
my hands of any further disquis' 
tion. The public may then jad^ 
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ON POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 

'* Of all those little agrimenSf witboat which oar manners want all the 
polish which gives the stamp of high life, none is so indispensibly 
necessary as a proper style of blowing the nose. Heroes may conquer, 
Orators may rant, Philosophers may dispute; but they must study 
something else into the bargain. Fame should never blow the trumpet 
for one who cannot blow his nose. 

" Precept is never so profitable as example. This is a truth which has 
been often inculcated. Horace says, *' my father took care — ut fugerem 
9»en^lfKs vitiorum quasque notando/' and a little afterwards, ** teneros 
fudmos aliena opprobia saepe absterrent vitiis.^ — ^I will therdTore proceed 
to exemplify. 
** Torn should not Wow your nose like ." 

Here the author grows satirical, and I will therefore proceed to his 
Poetrjr: — 

THE DEATH OP CHATHAM. 

** Chatham alive, Britain still hoped to see 
The jarring lands enjoy sweet unity ; 
Heaven would no longer spare him here helow. 
But its favourite took from scenes of woe. 
Since strange corruption Britain's state perplext, 
His righteous soul each rising day was vest ; 
Monstrous crimes in every shape appear ; 
While peaceful peasants with the ploughshare tear 
The fallow grounds, they to the wars are prest ; 
The late useful looms amidst lumber rest ; 
' While their industrious own'rs, interred, now lay 
In America's hospitable clay. 

lake the glorious Sun sinking to the main, 
With redoubled splendor to rise again, 
Britain expected Chatham would arise 
To scatter with his light her enemies ; 
But these her hopes are frustrate, 
And she is left to struggle with her fate ! 

When he cou'd no more, the Patriot eried. 
Oh Camden I save my Country ! and died III" 

There being no more business before the Club, it immediately 

adjonmed. 

(Signed) 

R. HODGSON, 

S€CT€t€fTy* 

[Since the character of our unfortunate Candidate was sent to the 
Fkiiitlog-Office, 1 have been much vexed at hearing that the above 
liaesy which have been handed about as the chtf ^(suvre of Mr. Jew* 
KTMSy are actually copied from a ^^ Descriptive Poem of the River 
fees, its Towns, and Antiquities, by Anne Wilson, printed for the 
Author, 1778.'* — This is abominable. He would have been a dafi- 
geions subject to the King of Clubs. He was rejected, however, by 
a most appalling number of the Utcrce damnaioriwy comnibnly termed j 
—black balls.] \ 

Is 'I 
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^ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnoiia 
Multi ; sed oinnes ilhusrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longd. 
Nocte — ** Horace. 

Nothing is more calculated to turn our mind towards medi- 
tation, and to awaken our feelings^ than visiting sepulchral 
monuments. Indeed among those persons who have seen the 
tomb of some distinguished character, (and from the multiplicity 
of these monuments a great portion of mankind have done so) 
almost every one must have been led to meditate upon the striking 
scene before them; many have committed their thoughts to 
writing, and a few have by so doing gained the admiration of 
mankind^ adorned the literature of their country, and instructed 
and amused posterity. On such a beaten path I should not have 
ventured, had I not been led into it by visiting the representation 
of an Egyptian Tomb, discovered by that enterprizing and per- 
severing traveller Belzoni ; where many feelings and reflections 
crowded upon my mind, very different from those which com- 
monly occur on meditating over the remains of the mighty dead. 
When we behold the tomb of some well-known character or 
favourite hero, we fancy that we are witnessing the defeat t)f 
time; there are the mouldering ruins of a mausoleum — the 
defaced inscription — the mutilated bust. So far he is triumphant, 
and, as we vainly imagine, all has been done, which rests in his 
power to accomplish. We are conscious that had he, who raised ^, 
this tomb for himself, relied for immortality merely upon that 
fabric, whose ruins are now mingling with the dust of its inhabit- 
ant, he would have been disappointed, and we exclaim with the 
Poet, 

^* Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 
Since not a pinch of dast remains of Cheops.'' 

'Yet. we say again, this is not the case here : the history of the man 
whose bones lie beneath is familiar to us ; his deeds, his writings, 
or his discoveries, excite the wonder, praise, and admiration of 
posterity ; they have defied the attacks of time, to which noi^t 
belonging to him, save the brick and mortar of his sepulchre, 
have yielded. His actions have been his monument; his epitaph 
is written in the page of history. — Such are our feelings, when 
we behold the tomb of Alexander the Great.* His dust has 
long ago been scattered by the winds. His sarcophagus, torn 

* Brought from Alexandria, where it had been used by the Turks as a batb, 
and now in the British Museum. 
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n the sepulchre, subjected to domestic uses, at last transported 
a lapd almost unkuown, and totally barbarous^ when the 
hty conqueror flourished iti the zenith of power and victory. 

*' Uous Pellaso juveni non saflicit orbis, 
iEstuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 
Ut Gyarae claasas scopalis, parv&que Seripho, 
Com tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem 
Sarcopliago contentus erit. Mors sola fatetar 
Qaantula sunt hominum corposcola/' Juvenal. 

*' One world saffic'd not Alexander's mind, 
Coop'd ap he seemed in earth, in seas confin'd, . 
And struggling stretched his restless limbs about 
The narrow world, to find a passage out. — 
Tet, enter'd in the brick-built town, he tried 
The tomb, and found the strait dimensions wide.'' 

Dryden. 

lie recollection of these lines and the sight of the sarcopha- 

remind us of the power of Death and Time, over 

hat is perishable. Yet we still flatter ourselves that Fame is 

lasting ; that although death has reduced the hero to dust, 

time . has dispersed his remains over the desert, yet his fame 
Uved unimpaired through two thousand years, and his deeds 
still fresh in the recollection of mankind. How different a 
>n do we receive in the tomb of the once great and renowned, 

now unknown and forgotten, Psammis ! Here paintings, 

most perishable of the works of man, have been pre- 
ed for ages after ages. But the slow and never-failing 
he of Time has swept the brazen letters of fame from 
tablets of memory. This is more than we are used to ; we 
not accustomed to see posthumous fame — that ** monu- 
Itm d^re perennius^* upon which the great rely, and which 
ambitious are so eager to acquire, — yielding in durability to 
Fading colours of the painter. 

'he Monarch, for whose mummy this Mausoleum was exca- 
d, seems to have been a pretender to the palm of renown, 
to have sought it by those means which usually accomplish 
* end. By die piagnificence of his sepulchre he appears to 
\ been a mighty sovereign ; and by his triumphs which are 
B recorded, one of those scourges of the earth, conquerors ; — 
apparently a sreat one : for that his conquests extended over 
lie neighbourmg nations appears evident. Three different 
s of men are painted as his captives on the walls of his tomb ; 
iivhite, the Ethiopian, and the tawny African. Farther than 
wre know nothing : he may, for aught we know, have counter^ 
Qced this evil part of his character by other virtues ; he 

been the father of his people, when the ^l o< 'w^x, '^^ 
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prompted him to sacrifice their blood to his ambitkm, was over ; 
he may have been generous and merciful to his Tauquished 
enemies ; he reigned in a country whence arose the first dawn of 
the arts and sciences, — he may have encouraged theni^ and contri- 
buted to the civilization^ and consequently to the happiness of 
mankind. On the other handi he may have been a tyrant over 
his subjects, inhuman and unmerciful to bis enemies ; the pesti- 
lence of his tyranny may have blighted the infant arts, and the 
storm of war and devastation may, during his reign, have darkened 
the glimmering beams of civilization under its cloud, of blood. 
That he waa powerful smd renowned is all that his tomb proves 
to us. His name may have been coupled with curaes or benedic 
tions. His cotemporaries relied upon posterity either to reward 
his virtues with praise, or punish his vices with an eternal stigma: 
Posterity has forgotten him. Time has poured the tide of oblivion 
over his actions ; his virtues or crimes are. as completely hidden 
from our knowledge, by the veil of centuries, as the once fertile 
soil> o?er which he reigned, is concealed from our sight byht 
eternal sands* 

While it wounds human vanity to reflect upon this total ob- 
livion into \^ich the great of the species have sunk, it is a con- 
solation, and a great one, to find that the subject immediatelj 
before our eyes was a conquering Monarch. It may console 
those who have suffered from these licensed depredators, that the 
oppressors may be disappointed in their hopes of immortal fame, 
the prize for which they have sacrificed the lives and happiness of 
mankind entrusted to their care ; and it holds out a warning to 
others not to follow that path which has hitherto been considered 
a royal road to immortality. When ambition, heated and nureed 
by wttery, reminds royal youth of the fai^e of a Cyrus, an Alex- 
Imder^ or a Napoleon, let cold truth interpose, and tell the tale of 
iPsammis ; that he was great, victorious, triumphant, and — ^for- 
gotten. 

It is not from man that we are to hope for immortality. To 
ail that mortals project, undertake, or accomplish, there is a suroi 
though not fixed termination. The actions and greatness of sun 
will be veiled by a never-failing oblivion, whose advance seems 
protractedf when compared wim human life ; yet but an instant, 
when compared with eternity. If we have acquired fame at the 
expense of virtue, we may gaze upon the drop of time which is 
our own with the false pleasure of vanity ; but we dare not turn 
our eyes towards the ocean into which that drop has fallen. The 
only real immortality for which we can hope, or to which we have 
courage to look forward, is that which is prepared by the Deity, 
as an mestimable reward for a well spent life ; '< tec H* dXXx 9uy%ii 

wav^^ d wayHfXTytg %povoc." 

K.* \a, ^% 
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liei U hif hamstrincL and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden malogne and sound 

*tVixt his streteh'd 4iM>ti^ and the Beaibldage.*'-*-8BAKf pftMiB. 

I HAVE got 8 pair of old Boots. 

I boagbt diem at Exeter last Summer^ and tbey withstood all 
the malice of Deronsbire paviors in a most iocoueeivabl^ style* 
The leather was of a most Editorial consistency^ and the sole 
resemtbled a Quarto. — It was in them that I revisited the desolate 
habitation of my infancy ; it was their heavy changing sound which 
echoed dirough those deserted apartments. It was in them too, that 
i tottered upon the perilous summit of the Ness ; and it was i^ 
them that I got wet to the knees in the disagreeable tranpest 
which wnted upon the Dawlish Begatta. How many pleasant 
moments^ how many dear friends, do they recall to my recollec- 
tion ! It was with their ponderous solidity that I astonished die 
weak nerves of one, and trod upon the weak toes of another* 
Eiwiy inch of them, old and tmeriti as they are, is pregnant with 
some delightful^ some amiable sensation. It was m them that I 
excogitated the First Number of the Etonian. — ^They shall live 
to look upon the last ! I cannot say they were ever very elegant 
ki shape or texture. Like the genius of my friend Swinburne, 
diey possessed more intrinsic strength than outward polish. They 
served me well, however, and travelled with me to Town. 

I happened to put them on one wet morning in April. What- 
ever form or feshion they formerly boasted, was altogether extinct ^ 
they were as shapeless as an unlicked cub, and as dusky as a 
doud on a November morning. 1 beheld their fallen appearance 
with some dismay. '* I shall be stared at ;" I said, ** I had 
better take them off!'* —but I thought of their former services, 
aad resolved to keep them on. 

They had brought their plated heels firom the country, and thej 
nUEide ar confounded noise upon the pavement as I walked along. 
Ding, dong, they went at every step, as if I carried a belfry 
swung at my toes. ** This is a disagreeable sort of accompani- 
ment,'' I said \ — '^ I had better dismiss the Musicians ! " 3^ai at 
that moment a young Baronet passed me, attended by a fine dog. 
The dog was in high spirits, and made rather too much noise for 
the contemplative mood of his master. " Silence, Caesar 1 — be - 
quiet; Caesar ! '^ — No, it was all in vain, and Caesar was kicked.^ 
into die gutter. '' That was cruel ! '' I said, '* to dismiss an olclf^ 
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servant, because he was a note too loud ! I think I will keep my 
Boots ! '' 

I walked in the Park with Golightlj. By the side of my 
stabile footcase his neat and dapper instep cut a peculiarly smart 
figure ; it was a Molossus tfete-a-tete with a Pyrrhic ; an Etonian's 
skifF moored along-side of a coal-barge. Golightly's meditations 
seemed to be of the same cast ; he once or twice turned his eyes 
to the ground, as I thought, with no very complacent aspect. 
'^ My fnends grow ashamed of me/' I said to myself — '' I must 
part with my Boots ! " As I made up my mind to the sacrifice, 
Lady Eglantine met us, vnth her husband. She was constantly 
looking anodier way, nodding familiarly to the young men she 
met, and endeavouring to convince the world how thoroughly she 
despised the lump of earth which she was obliged to drag after 
her. ** There is a woman," said Frederick, ** who married Sir 
John f<H' his money, and has not the sense to appear contented 
with the bargain she has made. What can be more silly than to 
look down thus upon a man of sterling worth, because he hap- 
pened to be bom an hundred miles from the Metropolis 1 " — 
** What can be more silly ? ** I repeated inwardly ; — " I will 
never look down on my Boots again !" 

We continued our walk, and Golightly began his usual course 
of strictures upon the place and the company. Hurried away by 
the constant flow of jest and wildness with which he embellisbes 
his sketches, I soon forgot both the Boots, which had been the 
theme of my reflections^ and the moral lessons which the subject 
had produced. There was ah awkward stone in the way ! Oh ! 
my unfortunate heels ! I broke down terribly, and was very near 
bringing my companion after me. I rose, and went on in great 
dudgeon. '* This will never do ! " I muttered ; *' this will never 
do! I must positively cashier my Boots!" 1 looked up; — an 
interesting girl was passing us, leaning on the arm of a young 
man, whose face I thought I recognised. She looked pale and 
feeble ; and, when my friend bowed to her with unusual atten- 
tion, she seemed embarrassed by the civility. " That is Anna 
Leith," said Golightly ; *' she made an imprudent match with 
that young man about a year ago, and her father has refused to 
see her ever since. Poor girl ! she is in a rapid decline, and the 
remedies of her physicians have no effect upon a broken spirit. — 
I would never cast off a beloved object for a single false 
step ! — " 

" I will keep my Boots,'' I exclaimed^ — " though they make a 
thousand ! " 

P. C. 
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TO THE SPRING BREBZE. 

Oh ! Spirit of the Breeze, 

Who singest in the trees. 
Making low music, while the young leaves dance ; 

Unveil, unveil to me 

Thy beauty silently. 
Let me thy bright eyes view, and dove-like countenance. 

Oft doth my Fancy's eye 

The Naiads fair espy. 
Silently floating down some heavy stream ; 

And glisten as it sees 

The green-rob'd Dryades, 
Or Oreads dancing nightly by their Queen's pale beam. 

And I, on nights of June, 

Have watch'd, beneath the Moon, 
The gambols quaint of many a gamesome Fay, 

Around the tiny throne 

Of mirthful Oberon, 
And his capricious Queen, proud-eyed Titania. 

But, Spirit of the Breeze, 

Whose noon-day melodies. 
And fragrant breath, soothe me so tenderly ; 

In vain I strive to view 

Thy form's celestial hue. 
Too shadowy a dream art thou to flit o'er Fancy's eye. 

Or art thou but a sound. 

In fragrance floating round. 
The whisper of some rural Deity ; 

Who, stretch'd in grotto calm. 

With breath of purest balm. 
Is warbling to the Nymph's delicious minstrelsy ? 

Oh ! happy wandering things, 
Thus bearing on thy wing 
Refreshing cooh^esa, fragnnce, aud sweet sound v 

S A 
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Now calmly dost thou stray 
Through groves and meadows gay. 
Still catching, as thou glidest on, new freshness from the 

ground. 

Thou breathest on my brow, 

I feel thy kisses now. 
Thy cooling kisses : — ^but what charm was this? 

For oh ! those kisses bore 

A joy unfelt before, 
A momentary, strange, imaginative bliss. 

From my distemperM brain 

Thou didst call up a train 
Of recollections sweet, which long had slept ; 

Almost before ni^ eyes 

I saw dear forms arise, 
And cherish'd thoughts and feelings from their deep cells crept. 

Whence was this wondrous spell i 

Thou sweet-voiced Spirit tell — 
Oh ! com'st thou from mine own Salopian hills ? 

Their freshness dost thou bring. 

Thou blessed gale of Spring, 
With soothing charms to win me from my dream of ills ? 

Oh ! there did lurk beneath 

The fragrance of thy breath 
A dim emotion of remember'd Joy ; 

And in thy voice I heard 

Tones that my spirit stirr'd. 
The kindly tones that spoke to me, and cheered me whes a boy. 

Hast thou not wandering been 

Amid those valleys green. 
Which bear the light print of my lovM one's feet ; 

And as thou glidedst by. 

Caught her most holy sigh ? 
I felt, I felt its fragrant in thy kis» so tweet. 

And hast thou net atrayM o>'(er 

Sabrina'ji grassy shore. 
Sweetening thy cool breath with her springing flowers ; 

And pass'd the cot where dwell 

They whom I love so weU» 
Beneatk their axcHttnii teeM^ wd^ VonM^^iHidde bo«m 1 
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Bearcat tbou not thence along 

M; dtfk4>roVd iisttr's ^ng. 
Her 3ong so potent gentle hearts to move ; 

Whose sweet and maiden tone 

Perchance hath sweeter grown^ 
Now blended with the quiet sighs and tender notes of love ? 

Or she, the mild-e/d maid^ 

Perchance by moonlight stray'd^ 
Quietly gazing at the silent sky ; 

When thou didst catch her thought^ 

With such calm rapture fraught. 
To breathe it o'er my weary soul, deliciously. 

Oh ! thou hast nought to do 

Upon the ocean blue. 
Filling with busy breath the mariner^s sails ; * 

No worldly dull employment^ 

Thou bodyless enjoyment. 
Is thine, nor aught hast thou to do vdth wild ttnd warring 
gales. 

But peacefully thou roamest. 

And wheresoever thou comest, 
Breathest around the freshness of the skies ; 

And on our hearts dost fling. 

From thy enchanted wing. 
Remembrances of absent love, calm thoughts, and happy 
sighs. 

I know that thou art come 

From my far distant home. 
And thy calm breathings tell what peace is there ; 

But, gentle, say, returning. 

Say not my soul is burning 
With disappointment's bitter sting and comfortless despair. 

Say that my spirit knows 

Sweet moments of repose ; 
That dear and happy musings still are mine ; 

That Hope's bright dreams are flown. 

But many a lingering tone 
Of Memory's music lulls me yet to ecstasies divine. 

lUAN. 
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Emblem of Cambria's bondage ! loftiest pile ! 

That rear^st thy head above the Menai's roar ; 
And look^st with frowning aspect on yon isle — 

The Druids' sacred haunt in days of yore — 
Can thy proud battlements^ thy castled height. 
Checking each manly thought, each feeling bright, 
Grant to the despot, in his power elate. 
Requital for an injured people's hate ? 

Oppression's strong resistless hand first traced 
Thy firm foundation on the sea-girt plain ; 

And each rude stone upon its bosom placed. 
Added a link to Cambria's lengthening chain. 

Where is thy former greatness ? where the pow'r . 

Which menaced vengeance from thine ancient tow'r? 

Where is the might which freebom souls enthrall'd? 

And e'en Llewellyn's bravest bands appall'd ? 

Faded are now thy glories ! nought is left 
Of gilded pomp, of pageant, or of pride ! 

Thou stand'st, of all dismantled and bereft, 
A lonely monument on Sciont's side ! 

Still art thou dignified ! majestic still ! 

And long thy fabric will an awe instil 

On minds subdued by Fancy's airy wand. 

Amidst thy ruins beautifully grand ! 

No banners on thine Eagle Turret wave. 
Plucked by a victor's hand from fields of blood! 

Thy sturdy bulwarks now can only brave 
The dashing foam of Menai's angry flood. 

No beacon blazes with its guardian light 

From thy lone watch-tow'r. The approaching fight 

No longer with its martial din alarms, 

Nor calls thy hardy veterans to arms. 

While on thy shattered battlements I gaze, 

And mine eye wanders through thy vacant halls, 
My musing mind reverts to other days. 

And all thy grandeur, all thy pomp recalls. 
There warriors bold have stalk'd in armour mail'd — 
There festive mirth and laughter have prevailed — 
There kings have ruled in, majesty and pride — 
And courdy ktiights at Be^\xt^*^ iecX Wn^ %\^'d. 
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where o'er the moat the drawbridge once was seen, 

And ponderous gate on massive hinges stood. 
Through yonder portal, enter'd England's Queen, 

Pregnant with hapless Cambria's servitude. 
Alas ! poor Eleanor ! thy deepest throes 
Were more embittered by a Nation's woes; 
The pangs, which in thy bosom thou didst nurse. 
Were made more poignant by a Nation's curse. 

Hark ! what wild shrieks from yonder lowly ceil 
Through stately halls and fretted galleries flow ; 

Resounding far with agonizing yell. 

From triple Snowdon's Height to Penmaen's brow. 

Deep in each soul hath sunk that groan of death, — 

The struggling effort of expiring breath ! 

Woe to their Country ! at that fatal stroke 

The tuneful chord of Cambria's harp was broke. 

Insatiate Monster ! could the hoary head 

Receive no reverence from a heart like thine ? 

Was not the Royal Chief in fetters led. 
An ample victim at thine honour's shrine ? 

Could'st thou not quench the spark of Freedom's .flame. 

Which shed its lustre o'er the Cambrian name ; 

Till ceased the note responsive to its cries. 

Rousing to vengeance for thy cruelties ? 

In those proud times, when Fortune's partial sun 
lUum'd thy stately structure with its ray. 

Full many a wretch, ere half his days were done. 
Has in thy donjon pined his hours away. 

Oft, amidst scenes of havoc, hast thou view'd 

The dire effects of rage and deadly feud ; 

Oft hast thou screen'd the Murderer's guilty hand. 

And shelter'd in thy walls the Robber's band. 

Now that thy power is gone, thy greatness fled. 

Around thy turrets fearlessly I rove ; 
And the calm stillness from thy ruins shed 

Enters my soul, and melts my heart to love. 

Happy amidst such scenes I could reside. 

Nor heed the waves of Fortune's adverse tide ; 

Were Ellen's sparkling eyes and image here. 

To glad my spirits, and my heart to cheer. 

F. J/ 
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ON TH]3 DIVINITIES OF THE ANCIENTS. 

To a person inquiring into the manners and customs of ancient 
nations^ the Religion which they professed^ and the Gods which 
they worshipped, will always appear objects of the greatest cuii- 
osity. And this wiH not be wondered at when we remember how 
intimately the religion of a State must necessarily be connected 
with its civil policy. In former times, when i^orance and super- 
stition flourished, side by side, the aid of a Divinity was required 
for the carrying into effect of the most frivolous designs. No 
poem could succeed until the Muses were called upon in a 
well-rounded hexameter ; no war could prosper until Mars was 
propitiated by a sufficiency of roast beef. The ancients appear 
to have had some faint idea of the ubiquity of the Deity ; but 
not comprehending how such a faculty could be vested in a single 
Divinity, they formed to themselves a set of superior Powers, 
calculated to attend upon every emergency, from Jupiter the God 
of thunder to Tussis the God of coughing. It is therefore evidoit 
that the consideration of the religious ideas of the ancients must 
be inseparably united with the study of the other parts of their 
history. 

In the remarks which I am about to make upon this subject, I 
must request that one or two preliminaries may be kept in mind. 
First, that the characters of the constant supporters of *' The 
Etonian " may not be implicated in the blunders of an occasional 
correspondent ; and, secondly, that I may not be understood as 
endeavouring to compose a regular essay or treatise upon the 
topic which is before me. I have no more the inclination than I 
bave the ability to attempt such a task. The observations, which 
I shall have occasion to make, will be merely the unripe fruit of 
an hour of leisure ; merely a few unconnected hints, thrown out at 
random for your amusement, Mr. Editor, and that of my fellow- 
citizens. If they are pleased with them, they will thank nie, and 
I am sufficiently repaid : if not — n*importe ; — they will at least 
give me credit for good intentions. 

The first point which I sh^U notice is the opinion which the 
ancients entertained of the power and authority of their heavenly 
rulers. And as the study of fallen religions is principally usefiil 
as it shows to us the superiority of that religion which can never 
fall, let us first see upon what footing Christianity stands in this 
respect. In my eyes, and in the eyes of every one -upon whom 
the light of Revelation has dawned, the mention of a God presup- 
poses an idea of infinite, irresistible, [indisputable Power. One 
cannot form the most remote conception of a Deity, whose 
powers or existence should \)e \tv ^tv^ n«j^^ \\tcl\\&^. One of Ac 
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distbgtiishing attributes of Christianity is^ that with its Qod 
nothing is impossible. He is Omniscient^ Omnipresent^ Omni- 
potent. Can we say the same of the gods of the heathen — ^* the 
gods of wood and stone, the work of men's hands ? " 

Alaa ! alas ! — they raised ghosts, and they raised tempests ; 
they scolded, and they thundered ; they drank nectar, and drove 
doves : but when any tiling serious was to be done^ wheA a battle 
was to be decided, or an empire overthrown, they were frequently 
ifl powerless to slay or to save as the sceptre which they wiefded, 
or the cloud which they bestrode. Let us call before us some 
of the most formidable, and examine into their pretensions to 
Olympus. 

Come down then, Jupiter, from the little pedestal on which I 
have placed your plaister effigy ! Come down. Father of men and 
Grods, counsel-giving, wide-thundering, cloud-compelling ! Come 
down, thou who overthrowest the Titans and abusest thy wife ; 
diou who art so fond of the voice of prayer and the smoke of 
hecatombs ; thou who hast so many epithets, and so many 
sons ; thou, who governest Olympus, and meritest Bridewell ! 
Where are diy frowns and thy nods, thy muscles and thy 
sinews, thy darts and thy decrees ? Where are the looks which 
appal — the blows which destroy ? Where is the unbroken chain, 
the insatiable vulture ? Where are the Cyclopes who forge the 
lightning, and the poets who forge the Cyclopes ? Alas ! Jupiter, 
amidst all your terrors, in Heaven or on Ida, in feasting or in 
wrath, in poetry or in prose, thou wert a Quack, Jupiter, a most 
contemptible Quack ; so utterly destitute of every thing that could 
ensure respect ; so miserably deficient in every thing that could 
inspire fear; such a pitiful compound of ignorance and knowledge, 
of strength and imbecility, of vanity and vice, — ^that if the days of 
thy sovereignty could return again, if thou couldst again be fed 
upoD sacrifice and flattery, I swear by thine own beard I would 
as soon be an Irus as a Jupiter. 

The truth is, that the religion of the ancients, as fiar as it can 
be collected from their writings, partook in no small degree of 
nredestination. Yet it is enveloped in so much obscurity, that it 
18 very difficult for us, — nay, it might have been very difficult for 
diem^ — to define, where the supremacy of Fate should stop, and 
die authority of the Gods commence. We find some unfortunate 
Divinity perpetually endeavouring to overthrow some State which 
is destined to stand, or to destroy some Hero who is destined to 
live ; although the said Divinity has an innate perception that his 
stru^les in either instance must eventually be fruitless. I know 
tfuit these ideas may be said to be founded solely on the marvel- ^ 
loBs ficti<»s of the poets ; but, let me ask, would Diomedes have I 
ever inflicted a wound upon Mars, if Homer hsA ^eeti\tLM»t% ^ ^ 
formidable being ? or would Juno have ever strutted wA ^torreve.^ 
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through the .dSneid^ if Vir^l had cared a sixpence for her displea- 
sure ? When I see these hberties taken with the Grods in wnting, 
I feel convinced that equal liberties will be taken with diem in 
life ; when I find an immortal^ and an invincible Being knocked 
on the head or run through the belly at the mercy of a terrestrial 
Wit, I naturally conclude that in the country where such a phe- 
nomenon takes place, few persons will boggle at a peijury from 
the apprehension of a thunderbolt. But this is not aU ! There 
seems to have existed an idea that a time was approaching when 
the great offspring of Saturn would be hurled dovim from the seat 
he occupied, and subjected to an ignominious destiny^ if not to 
utter annihilation. This is one of the most singular and unac- 
countable points in their system of faith. Without going into dis- 
cussions, to which I am unequal, upon the origin and import of 
this notion, I must express my surprise at the blindness of those 
who dressed up a figure, loaded with all these debilities, as their 
Supreme Power, and installed him in the seat of universal 
dominion. 

As I have been making allusions to the introduction of the 
Gods in the battles of the Epics, I shall proceed to say a few 
words upon the subject. The worthy gentry of Olympus, resem- 
bling men in their vices, their passions, their liability to pain, and 
their delight in carnage^ made a very tolerable figure in a fair 
stand-up fight. Their characters could suffer very little from 
their making use of brazen arms, riding in wooden chariots, '«fld 
wrestling with antagonists of mere flesh and blood. Mars, to be 
sure, would have done better if he had refrained from howling; 
and Juno would not have lost in dignity, if she had been a litde 
more cautious in boxing the ears of Diana. But, upon the whole, 
these people are very good matter for the poet ; and I wonld as 
lief meet them in a Hexameter as in a Temple. 

But it is a very different thing when the person of the only true 
God is to be introduced in a poem. A pigmy in poetry, may 
trifle with the thunders of Jupiter, but a Hercules should beware 
how he handles the terrors of Jehovah : a rhymer may talk what 
n9nsense he pleases of a mythology which consists of fiction and 
tinsel ; but he should be afraid to touch upon a theme in which 
there is Truth, and Eternity, and Power. It is for this reason 
that I can never read without disgust those passages of Tasso, in 
which the Divine Agency is degraded to the level of the Ma- 
chinery of the Poem. 

When, however, the description falls into the hands of one who 
is able to do justice to it, see how the glories of the Heathen 
Mythology sink before the effulgence of the Living God. Search 
the most celebrated descriptions of Heathen writers ; and where, 
where, in the brightest moments of inspiration, will you find a 
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?is8age that can for a moment be compared with that of the 
salmist: — 

** The earth trembled and quaked ; the very foundations of the hills 
shook, and were removed, because he was wrath. There went a smoke 
oot in his presence, apd a consuming fire out of his mouth, so tha* coals 
were kindled at it. He bowed the Heavens also and oame down, and it 
was dark under his feet. He rode upon the chembims and did fly : he 
came fljiog upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness his secret 
place { his pavilion round about him, with dark water and thick clouds 
to cover him. At the brightness of his presence his clouds removed ; 
hailstones and coals of fire. The Lord also thundered out of Heaven, and 
the Highest gave his thunder ; hailstones and coals of fire. He sent out 
his arrows and scattered them ; he cast forth lightnings and destroyed 
them. The springs of waters were seen, and the foundations of the 
round world were discovered, at thy chiding, O Lord, at the blasting of 
the breath of thy displeasure.'^ 

When I look at the famous nod of Jupiter — 

I have before me a distinct image of a handsome terrible- 
looking man, sitting on a throne, and shaking his head; but 
when I read the passage which I have quoted above, I find no 
clear image represented ; I feel only a dark and undefinable 
sensation of awe, a consciousness of the presence of the Deity, 
visible, yet clothed with darkness as with a veil. 
' Look now at the terrible magnificence with which Ezekiel has 
overshadowed the Almighty. After a gorgeous description of the 
attendant ministers, he says : — 

** And there was a voice from the firmament that was over their heads, 
when they stood and had let down their wings. And above the firma- 
ment that was over their heads, was the likeness of a throne, as the 
appearance of a sapphire stone, and upon the likeness of the throne was 
the likeness as the appearance of a' man upon it. And I saw as the 
Goloor of amber, as the appearance of fire round about within it, from the 
appearance of his loins even upward, and from the appearance of his 
loins even downward, I saw as it were the appearance of fire, and it 
had brightness round about. As the appearance of the bow that is 
in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness 
round about. This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
the Lord. And when I saw it, I fell upon my face, and I heard a voice 
of one that spake. '^ 

My quotations are running to a great length ; nevertheless^ 
cannot refrain from transcribing the splendid description of " 
Messiah, in which our own Milton has united the above 
passages: — 

2 B 
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" Fprtb nithM wlthwhirlwlfid soond 

The chariot of Pateraal Deity, 

Flafbiog thick flames, wheel within wheel withdrawn '• 

Itself instinct with spirit, bat convoyed 

By fbor chembiok shapes, fonr fiices each 

Had wondrous, as with stars their bodies all 

And wings were set with eyes, with eyes the wheels 

Of berf I and oarriering fires between ; 
. Oyer their h^ads a crystal firmament, 

Whereon a sapphire throne inlaid with pare 

Amber, and colours of the showery arch. 

tieincelestlal Panoply all armed 

Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 

Ascended ; at his right hand victory 
' Sate eagle-winged, beside him hang his bow 

i(,nd qtiiter, with three bolted thunder stored. 

And from about bim fierce efl'usion roll'd 

Of smoke and bickering flame, and sparkles dire ; i 

Attended with ten thousand thousand saints 

He onward oame, far off his coming shone. 

And twenty thousand (I their number heard). 

Chariots of God, half on each hand were seen. 

He on the wings of Ghamb rode sublime. 

On the crystaUinp sky in saphir thrboM.'' 

After having transcribed three such passages as .t)iese» I mu in 
no mind to return at present to the dirt and filth oif ..the Pag;Hi 
(Mperstition ; and I shall hasten to a conclusion. 

1 have been digressing from my original propositumi until at 
\^at I have left the Pivinities of the Ancients, an4 set to virork at 
proving that Homer and Virgil are far inferior to David, Ezekieji 
and Milton, which after all is a very easy tas^L, and not very new. 
I intended to have made this a very learned paper, to have talked 
much of Egypt, a little of M.Belzoni, and several other matJters, 
which I have not time to enumerate. Here, however, is the firuit 
of my labours ; I am too lazy, or too busy, to alter, or add, or 
erase ; in thus rambling through five pages, in3tea(l of labouring 
through fifty, my time has been expended, I am sure more 
pleasantly to myself, and I hope as agreeably to my readers. 

J. HARVEY. 



^Un^M. 



THOja hast left us, dearest Spirit, and left us an alone, 
Biit thou tibyself to glory and liberty art flown ; . 

And the 4ong that telb thy virtues, aqd monmsthy early ^QOm* 
Should be gentle as thy happ^ dea.th, and peaceful as thy t0ipl>' 
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r place no longer knows thee beside the household hearth, 
miss then in our hour of woe, we miss thee in our mirth ; 
: the thought that diou wert one of us — that thou had borne 

our name, 
Qore than we wo^ld part with for fortune or for fame. 

f dying gift of love, 'twas a light and slender token, 

1 thy parting words of comfort were few and faintly spoken i 

t memory must forsake us, and life itself decay, 

! those gifts shall be forgotten, bi* those accents pass away. 

ewell, our best and fairest ! a long,, a proud farewell I 

y those who love theie follow to tlie place where thou dost 

dwell — 
e the lovely star that led from far the wainderers to their God, 
y'st thou guide us in the palbway which thy feet in beauty trod. 

W. 



HOR^ PALUDAN^ ; 
OR, DROPS OP DERWRNT WATER. 

No. III. 

She san^-^ercbance to while the lloul^; 
Or exercise her fairy powers ; 
She sang^ — I sate in silence by. 
And listen'd to her mmstrelsy. 
I asVd her not to wake the note 
'Which I lov'd best, because I thought ' 
Choice and Forie-purpbse would destroy^ ' 
Or mar at least, the freebom joy ; 
Therefore I sate in silence by. 
And listen'd to her minstrelsy. 
I took it, as a sweet thing sent 
By nature, a stray gift, not meant'' 
For m^, yet in fruition 
To all intents' diid endlf Ihy own ; 
And listen'd to it, e'en as I 
Would to the chance^heard melody 
Of the Stock-dove from his bower, 
- Or Lark from her aerial tour. 

C. L. 
\iM$»tn HiU, April 1, 1831. 
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Thanks for those soft and soothing numbers ! 
They've waked my dull heart from its slumbers ; 
And on the wings of thy sweet strain 
I soar to live and love again. 

By the spirit-thrilling sound 
My chained feelings are unboutid ; 
like streams from winter-frost set free, 
TTiey leap and munnur joyously. 

Hail to thee. Music, hail to thee ! 
Thou art the voice of Liberty ! 
— Swept in a flood of welcome tears, 
Th' encroaching present disappears ; 

And to the soul's entranced eyes^ 
In dim and ghostly beauty rise ; 
As on the feign'd £lysian green. 
The forms of all things that have been. 

And thoughts and fancies, a sweet throng. 
That in the Mind's dark comerd long 
Slumbered unseen, come forth to play. 
Like insects on a sunny day. 

— Strange spell ! yet wherefore seek to explore 
The wdhdVous source of Music's power. 
As children search the white rose dirough 
To find the secret of its hue ? 

No— Sages, vainly ye endeavour 

Mystery from life to sever ; 

Since msm's best joys aiid loves are wrought 

From things he comprehendeth not ! 

G. M. 
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Vitminitttnttf^ of mc ¥0Htl^. 

No. II. 

AdmoDita locoram. — Cicero. \ 

) 

It is the seventh day of my revisiting ! TbeHaurst of almost 
painful affection which came over me as I first trod apon the 
scene of brighter hours^ and the glow of .'heart and brow» which 
seemed like a resuscitation of feelings and passions that have 
long lain dormant in forgetfulness — these have gradually died 
away : but there has succeeded, dearest spot, a mellowed fond- 
ness for you, which, were I to live an eternity with you, would 
remain through that eternity, unperishable. I now am delighted 
to muse upon the sweetness of those recollections, whose over- 
powering throb I at first could hardly endure ; and love to call up 
before me those imaginings, which at first rushed upon me with 
the overwhelming force of a cataract. I look around me! a 
spirit seems to be sitting on every house-top, lingering in every 
grove — incidents, in themselves the most humble objects, in 
themselves the most mean^ — ^like insects preserved in amber, 
derive nobility and beauty from the colours which memory has 
thrown around them ! 

There are associations in the pames and the aspects of places, 
which it is impossible for us to restrain or subdue. Who shall 
gaze upon the Capitol, and not think upon the Csesars? Who 
shall roam around Stonehenge, and not shudder at the knife of 
the Druids ? Who shall be a sojourner in Eastcheap, and not 
enjoy sweet visions of Shakspeare ? My Native Village, less 
celebrated are the worthies whose images you recall to my ima- 
gination, but they are recalled in colours as constant and as vivid. 
How can I look upon your sports, vnthout thinking of those who 
were my companions when I joined in them ? How can I listen 
to the voice of your merriment without thinking of those from 
whom in other days it sprung ? 

Before me is the Tavern ! the lapse of years has hardly bored 
an additional excavation in its dusky window-curtain, or borrowed 
a single shade from the boards of its faded sign. But its inmates 
have vanished ; their laughter is no longer heard in their place ; 
and the red brick wall of the Ship stands before me like the 
cemetery of their mirth, their wit, and their good-humour. In my 
youth I was vnld, — blame me you that have never been so, — and 
I loved to mingle in this scene of rustic joviality, to listen to 
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the remarks of untutored simplicity^ to envy those who had grown 
gray, untainted by the corruptions of *' this great Babel/' and to 
feel how truly it was said. 



<4 



where iterance is bliss, 



Tis folly to be wise." 

Many years ago I looked upon these boyish pursuits with an 
eye very different from that which is now cast back towards them* 
Many years a^o, I thought nothing disgraceful which was not in- 
compatible with innocence in myself and charity towaidt mj 
feUow-creatures ; — what would you have? — I have growii more 
prudent, — and I am not so happy. 

The great room of this humble building was the Curia, of 
the village. In it the patriarchs of the place held their ni^itly 
sittings, and discussed ale and politics with unremitting assidui^ 
Therfi was no inebriety, no tumult, no ill-mannered brutali^- la 
their sessions ; every thing w^ conducted witlt- the grefteit 
order, ai^d tranquillity; the old men assembled with all :tfie 
gravity, with all the earnestness, perhaps with muclv of the 
wisdom, of great statesmen. Alas ! ye profane onea,ye.siDi|e; 

Je look with contempt upon my rustic Curia, and my weathei^ 
eaten statesmen. And what are the great ones of this eaitM 
Shall not the beings of a more exalted sphere contemplate wA 
equal scorn the wrangUngs of more honoured seqaites.? YoM 
turn with disgust from the eloquence of a Huggins, or a Mufli^l 
Look y^ then to the oratory of a Cicero,, to the patriotianL of t 
iPrutus, or, if you will, to the commanding energies of a -PHty 
an4 a Fox! Years roll on, and'— ^whatare they? 

However, call it a Curia, or a Club,^Ewhat y^ will, cuatpm had 
esta])U^edip this mansion a meeting of. all the wise heiadf 9x4 
all the chpioe spirits of the haqoile.t. At first the members of it 
were very independent of all party considerationii4, and eacb vas 
tpo:conscious of his own individual merits,.. to be<:o^le a haogeie' 
'o|i...Qf apy . inore important potentate.; whatever . siibject -WP 
tableid, whether it were the Holy Alliance or the, Hol^..Qxur(hrr 
the tast^ pf the new tap, or the conduct of the pew memb(M> 
— everyone said what he thought, au^d h^d no ide^ -of bowing 
to the ^pinioq of his nejighbour. In process of tL^ne, biowcFer, 
thia l^uqabje. spirit, of liberty and equality began, .aii in <)ther 
places,, to decline. Some of the members became i<U^- and 
complaisant ; others waxed mighty and qv^irbeariqg ; until at 

last the Parliai^ent of became 9ubaera^nt tp th(e will 

and wishes of a single ruler ; and Jeremiah Suaggf took his pl*<^ 
in. my memorandum book as thie first Dictatpr* 

H^ had lived n^ny years in the place,. :So tl^at I^ vifaa-wdl 
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known to most of its inhabitants, — to some too well. He had 

long enjoyed the office of collector of the taxes in and its 

neighbourhood, and had contrived to grow rich, as some whispered 
not by the most creditable methods. However that might be, 
he was rich, and, as the patriarchal simplicity of the spot declined^ 
manj began to look with ill-concealed covetin^s upon the pos- 
sessions of Jeremiah Snaggs. He had budt to himself a 
noumsion by the road side, with a small garden in front; r«iid 
there was a very extraordinary -appendage to it, which elicited 
OAuch speculation among his unsophisticated contemporaries, and 
which he d^ominated a Veranda. For some time he remained 
shut up in his citadel, and seemed to contemn the courtesies^ 
and :repel the approaches, of the inferior beings who moved 
around him. Afterwards^ however, he found the solitude of his 
home (for he was a bachelor) insupportable; and he emei^ged 
gradually from his retirement, and condescended to join in the 
social assemblies of his neighbours. He joined them, not as a 
feUow-citizen, but as a sovereign; he came among them, not to 
brighten their festivity, but to chill their good-humour; his 

Eresence was not an assistance, but a restraint. Nevertheless, 
e was the great man of the place, and in a short time his word 
was law among its inhabitants. Whether the ascendancy were 
owing rather to the talents which he occasionally displayed, or 
to the dinners which he occasionally gave, I cannot say. Thomas 
the boatrbuilder, who till now had die credit of being a staunch 
Whig, and the boldness to avow it, drew in bis horns ; his patriotism, 
his oratory, his zeal, shrank into nothing before the fiat of die 
Tory Bashaw. He made indeed a violent opposition when 
Jeremiah proposed the introduction of port wine, in lieu of the 
malt which had hitherto been the inspiration of their counsels ; 
and he was somewhat refractory, when the Dictator insisted upon 
turning out the seats of the last generation, and introducing 
modem chairs. But upon both points the boat-builder was 
oat-voted ; and in obedience to Mr. Bnaggs, the senators dozed 
upon nauseous port, and fidgetted upon cane bottoms, for the 
space of six years. Look now ! — ^you smile at the disputes of a 
Thomas and a Snaggs!— yet why? what is there of greater 
moment in those of a Londonderry and a Brougham ? 

A period, however, was soon put to this terrible system of 
misrule : an old favourite of the Hundred returned from fighting 
his country's battles, in which occupation he had been per- 
severingly engaged for'the last fourteen years. Seigeant Kerricik 
was disgusted with the innovations of the day, and set vigor- 
ously to work to drive them before him, as he expr^toed 
himself, at the point of the bayonet. The Sergeant was always 
a fine man, but he was now a cripple into \Vv^ V>^?r%i»Xi\ V^ 
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had always majestic black eyes^ but he had now the additioiial 
advantage of having a cut over both ; he had always the two 
legs of a Hercules, but now — glorious destiny ! — ^he had only one 
to stand upon. He was irresistible ! The Veranda, the roait 
mutton, the will — all, all was forgotten. In a short time 
Snaggs was beat by unheard-of majorities ; — a week, — and tiie 
tide of Whitbread's best was turned into its proper channel; 
another, and the cane-bottoms were kicked ignominiously fnm 
the Parliament. Thomas the boat-builder, who had seceded in 
disappointment, was brought back in triumph ; the Dictator in 
vain attempted to check the progress of the revolution ; baffled, 
defeated, insulted on all sides, he retired from the field in disnu^, 
and died within a week afterwards from the falling of his Veranda. 
His death produced no sensation ; for it was evident that tbe 
man of war had been already installed in his place. 

The Serjeant bore his faculties right meekly, and promoted 
die restoration of Vancien regime to die utmost of his abilities. 
During his administration people began to talk with some litde 
degree of freedom, although at first they were much awed by 
the laurels and the scars of their President. They had a woor 
drous idea of the wisdom he had attained upon his travels. How 
could they talk of politics in his presence? Why, gracious! he 
had held the Emperor o' Russia's stirrup at Petersburgh, and 
taken off his hat to the Pope o' Rome, — aye ! and caught a 
glimpse o' Boney to boot. Then, as to religious matters ! why 
the Vicar was nothing to him : he had seen some nations that 
pray crosslegged, and some that pray in the open air, and some 
that don't pray at all ; and he had been to St. Peter's^ and a place 
they pall the Pantheon, and all among the convents and nunneries, 
wh^re they shut up young folk to make clergymen of them. It 
is not surprising that all this condensation of knowledge produced 
much veneration in the neighbourhood : it wore oSl however, 
rapidly, and his companions began to enjoy the tales of his hard- 
ships, his privations^ his battles, and his triumphs, without any 
feeling of distance or dissatisfaction. Enchanted by the stories 
he told, enchanted still more by the enthusiasm with which he 
told them, the Pa^r^s Conscripti began to despise their hitherto pa- 
cific habits ; they carried their sticks on their shoulders^ instead 
of trailing them on the ground ; they longed 

** To follow to the field some warlike lord ; " 

all of them began to look big, and one or two made some profi- 
ciency in swearing. By the edict of the Dictator, the biblical 
prints which were ranged round the chamber made room for 
coloured representations of Cressy and Agincourt ; and the table 
was moved into such a situation as to give sufiicient room for the 
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fmmaal exercise. The women of the village began to be fright- 
eiMd ; Matthew Lock, a fine young man of eighteen, ran away to 
b« listed ) Mark Fender, a fine old man of eighty, lost an eye in 
iMtning party tierce; two able-bodied artisans caught an ague 
by coiurtetmarching in a shower ; apprehensions of a military 
gove rom ent began to be pretty general, — when suddenly the Dic- 
tator was taken off by an apoplexy. — Ibi omnis effums labot I 
He died when tfie organization of the corps was just completed : 
h% was carried to his final quarters in ^eat state, and three pistols 
and a blunderbuss were fired over his grave. Why should we 
contemn his lowly sepulchre ? He died — and so did Alexander, 

The warlike Tullus was succeeded by the pacific Numa. 
Kertick, the Sei^eant, was succeeded by Nicholas, the Clerk, The 
iUt months during which the progeny of Mars had held the reinSv 
of government, had unsettled every thing ; the six weeks whicli 
saw Nicholas in his pbce set every thing in its place again. In 
the ooiirae of a few days it was discovered that drab was a 
better colour than red, and that an oyster-knife was a prettier 
weapon than a bayonet. In this short reign the Magnates of 
the place imbibed a strong taste for literature and the arts. 
The blunderbuss was exchanged for the " Pilgrim's Progress/' 
and one of the pistols for the *' Whole Duty of Man." Nicholas- 
hiam eif was a man of considerable acquirements; he was the 
beat reader in the place next to the Vicar, and by dint of much 
aei^piog aad perseverance he had managed to fill two shelves with 
a heterogeneous confusion of ancient and modem lore. Tliere 
was an odd volume of the " History of England,*' sundry 
ditto of Sermons, an account of *' Anson's Voyage Round 
the World," and '* The righte Pathe toe Welle-Domge," by 
Greoffry Mixon. There was also a sage Treatise on Ghosts, 
Spectres, Apparitions, &c. which instigated me to various acts of 
atrocity, to which I shall presently allude. 

Nicholas had presided over the conclave for four months in 
aninCerrupted tranquillity, when an incident occured which put the 
fimness of his character to the test. The Parliament had just 
finished their second Jug one evening, and were beginning to 
think of an adjournment, when a low rumbling noise^ like the 
edbo of distant thunder, was heard, and in a moment afterwards 
die door, as it were spontaneously^ flew open, and a spectre flew 
in. It is needless -for me to describe the spectre : it was, selon 
re^e, above the common height, with pale cheeks^ hollow voice, 
and staring eyes. It advanced to the Dictator's chair, and moaned^ 
in an audible murmur — *' I am thine evil genius, Nicholas ! — 
thou shalt see me at Church on Sunday.'* And then it imme- 
diat^y vanished, nobody knew how or were. Well indeed Vl 
mf^, for few of the company were qualified to ^v) ^e s^rj 

2 c 
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on its motions. The Clerk^ however^ is said to have kept his 
seat with great firmness ; and all avowed that they had followed 
his example. Howbeit, unless my memory fails me^ there wss 
a whisper that the saddler contrived to be looking under the 
table for a sixpence, and the exciseman's sooty appearance toU 
dirty tales of the chimney. The Clerk was much importuned 
not to hazard himself in the church upon the fated Sabbadi; 
but upon this point he was obstinate ; it was finally agreed to 
conceal the matter, and in the event of the apparition's re- 
appearance to set the minister at him. . . 

On the Sunday, (for I suppose the Reader is aware that I was 
intimately acquainted with the causes of the alarm) it was very 
amusing to watch the different faces of terror or expectation 
which appeared. at public worship, to mark the quivering, hue on 
the sallow check of the exciseman, and listen to the quendoas 
intonation of the clerk's Amen. When at last the sermon ^8 
concluded, Nicholas gave his final twang in such a manner tint 
to my ears it resembled an lo Paan, He rose from his knees 
with a countenance of such unmingled, unrepressed triumph, 
that I could no longer restrain myself! — I laughed. Alas! 
dearly did I rue, unhappy wight^ that freak of sacrilegious 
jocularity. 

'* And is this all ? " — See now ; you laugh at this deceptioo, 
because a foolish boy was its instrument, and an honest clerk its 
victim. Have you not often pored, with romantic interest^ upon 
tales of> impostures equally gross? Have you not read- with 
horror the celebrated warning of Dion ? Have you not shud- 
dered at '' I am thine evil spirit, Brutus; thou shalt see me 
again at Philippi ? " and yet 

'' What's in a name? 
' Nicholas' will raise a spirit as well as * Bmtas.''^ 

The Dictator's seat was soon after vacated. Ellen, the Vicar's 
daughter, had died some years before ; and her father^ finding 
himself unable to reconcile himself to the residence which she 
had so long endeared to him, prepared to quit the villi^e. It 
was supposed that poor Nicholas was overpowered by the mis- 
fortune of his patron : certain it is that he died very quietly one 
fine Summer's evening, quite prepared for his end, and in the 
fullest possession of his faculties. He was followed to his grave 
by as smcere a crowd of moumei# as ever wept at a poor man's 
obsequies. There is no urn, no column, no monumental splendor 
where he sleeps I but what of this ? Nicholas is dust — ^and so 
is Cheops. 

One more name lives in my recollection. The old Clerk be* 
queathed his library and his authority to his favourite^ Arthur. 
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Arthur ! — ^he had no other name. That of his father was unknown 
to him, vXid he was taken from life before his merits had earned 
one. He was a foundling. He had been left at the old Clerk's 
door some years before I was bom ; and Nicholas bad relieved 
die parish of the expense^ and had educated him with all the 
attention of a father. I will not relate the whisper which went 
about at the time, nor the whispers which succeeded afterwards. 
Arthur grew in health and beauty, and was quite the pet of the 
neighbourhood ; he had talents too, which seemed designed for 
brighter days; and patience, which made even his bitter lot 
endurable. He used to write verses which were the admiration 
of the synod ; and sang his hearers to sleep occasionally with all 
the good-nature imaginable. At last a critic of distinguished 
note, who was spending a few months near the Hamlet, happened 
to get a sight of the boy's poetry, and took a fancy to him. He 
taught him to read and recite with feeling ; pointed out to him 
the beauties and the errors of the models which he put into his 
hands ; and, on his departure, gave him the works of several of 
our modem worthies, and promised that he would not forget him 
However, he did forget him, or gave no symptoms of his re 
membrance. 

The old Clerk died, and Arthur felt alone in the world. Still 
he had many friends ; and when the first burst of his regret was 
over, comfortable prospects again began to dawn upon him. He 
again mingled in the society of the village ; and the Dictator's 
chair in the chimney-corner, which had been vacated during this 
abort interregnum, was given up to him cheerfully. He was 
beloved, esteemed, looked up to, by every one. Another circum- 
stance too seemed likely to add to his happiness : he fixed his 
affections on a young woman, the daughter of an inhabitant of the 
place; his passion was returned with interest, and the former 
opposed no obstacle to its gratification. 

. On a sudden his whole appearance and behaviour was altered. 
He seemed as if awaking from a delightful dream ; nothing which 
he had loved or pursued appeared to have charms for him any 
longer. When he was questioned as to the cause of his depres- 
sion, he hinted obscurely that '' it was no matter ; the infamy which 
his parents had heaped upon him he would bear alone ; he would 
entangle no one else in the misery which was and must be his 
own portion." This was all the explanation he gave ; but it was 
enough to show that he had given himself up to the dominion of 
a morbid sensibility, which must finally be his destruction. 

He ceased to lead, as he formerly was wont to do, the opinions 
and pursuits of his neighbours. They had always bowed to his 
criticisms, his logic, his lectures ; but criticism, logic, and lec- 
tures, were now silent. He would sit in the cha.it ot dv^'^r^^ 

2 c 2 
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hour after hour, and utter no word: sometimes^ however, be 
would appear to shake off with a painful struggle the feefiags 
which oppressed him^ and would break out suddenly into flasbes 
of a broad but irresistible humour, which Bums, in his brightest 
moments, could not have surpassed ; and then he would relapse 
again into gloom and taciturnity, fiut his mind, thus kept in a 
state of continual agitation and excitement, was sinking fast be- 
neath it. The girl too, whom he loved, was wretched through bis 
refinement of passion. She believed herself slighted, and ber 
coldness aggravated his torments. This could not last !— It 
did not. 

One day he did not make his appearance in the village. One 
of his friends, going to his cottage, found the door fastened ; aadi 
upon calling, received no answer. The neighbourhood became 
alarmed ; and several of his acquaintance searched in vain for 
him. He was not by the stream where he often sat io solitude 
till the noxious dew fell round him ; nor in the grove, where he 
used to listen to the nightingales till Fancy filled up the pauses in 
their songs ; nor by the window, where he would stand and gaze 
unconsciously till Uie sight of that dear face drove him firom the 
scene of enchantment. At last they forced open his door ; I 
entered with them. The poor youth was sitting at bis writing- 
table, in his old Patron's arm-chair ; the pen seemed to have just 
fallen from his hand ; the ink on its nib was hardly dry ; bui be 
was quite still, quite silent, quite cold. 

His last thoughts seemed to have been spent upon the stanw 
which were on the table before him ; I will transcnbe them n&sx 
as an illustration of his story than as a specimen of his talents. 
Some of the lines gave rise to a conjecture that he had been the 
author of his own death, but nothing appeared to warrant the 
suspicion. 

*' I have a devil in my brain ! — 
He haunts me when I sleep, 
And points his finger at my pain, 

And will not let me weep : 
And ever, as he hears me groan. 
He says the cause is all my own. 

I shall be calm anon ! — I had 

A pleasant dream of bliss ; 
And now they tell me I am mad, — 

Why should I mourn for this ? 
My good, kind Parents ! — answer ye, 
For what I am, and am to be. 



Alas ! I haye forgotten, d^ar I 

The pledfiog and tli« vaw ; 
There is a falsehood in my tear, 

I do not loTe thee new ; 
Or how ooald I endare to go. 
And look, and langfa, ajsd leave thee so? 

Thoa Shalt aot eome to mg caiesft. 

Thou Shalt not hear mj UBmm i 
Nor sorrow in my wretchedness^ 

Nor wither in n^ sliaaMB; 
Mine is the misery and the moas, 
And I ^I die— hat die alone !^ 

Sim too I saw carried to his narrow dwellins-place. In his 

er days he bad been regarded by his compamooo with a kind 

ittperstitious awe ; mnd» as his coffin fell with its solemn, rever- 

mtmg sounds into its allotted space, the bearers looked upon 

li otiier with an expression of conscioue mystery, and many 

K>k their heads in silence. I lingered round the spot when 

y departed, and (danted a rose upon his humble m^ound. 

L was to leave the village the next day in order lo fix my abode 

ong the haunts of busy men. In die e^v«ning, feeling a melan- 

>ly which I could not shake off, I took up my hat and wan- 

"ckI towards the church-yard. From a distance I perceived a 

ght and delicate figure hastily retiring from my approach. I 

ned over the remains of the tund, the enthusiastic, the affec- 

nate ! The rose virhich I had planted there glistened beneath 

i moon : — it was not the dew ; — it was something more clear, 

»re precious: — it was one beautiful tear! I had rather have 

:h a tear on my grave than a pyramid of marble. 

W. M. P. 



Nay, let us hope ! it is not vaiu-ir- 

Though many and many a joy be flown : 

Sublimer blessings yet remain-^ 
A few rich hearts are still our own. 

A few, a very few,^wbose love 

JKor fate nor years from us oaa sevsv ; 

And guidinj li^t from H^ven abov^ ; 
And Time, that smiles on firm endie«vour. 
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There is a manliness in hope. 

It sets th* exorcis'd spirit free. 
To burst the present's cloudy cope. 

And breathe in clear futurity. 

There, pure from grief, and sin, and toil. 
That shade the sky of passing time. 

Lies a new world — an untrod soil — 
A shadowy Eden, still in prime. 

• There, all we honour'd, all we lov'd. 
More fair, more glorious still appears ; 
And hopes are crown'd ; and faith approved ; 
And peace smiles calm on moonlight years. 

And if, 'mid that delicious trance. 

We waste one thought on present sorrow. 

Its memory serves but to enhance 
The blissful vision of to-morrow. 

As when the shadowy Good repose, 

Lapt on the green Elysian plain. 
And dream awhile of earthly woes. 

To wake in Heaven more blest again ! 

G. M. 



^ Infido scnme distabit amicus/'—- Horace. 

How very seldom do we find any one who has a relish for 
real Friendship — who can set a due value upon its approbation, 
and pay a due regard to its censures! Adulation lives, and 
pleases ; Truth dies, and is forgotten. The flattery of the fool 
IS always pungent and delicious ; the rebuke of the wise is ever 
irksome and hateful. Wherefore then do we accuse the Fates when 
they withhold from us the blessings of friendship, if we ourselves 
have not the capacity for enjoying them? 

Schah Sultan Hossein, says an old Persian fable, had two 
favourites. Mahamood was very designing and smooth-tongued ; 
Selim was very open and plain-spoken. After a space the intrigues 
of Mahamood had the upper hand, and Selim was banished from 
the court. Then 2k)beide, the mother of the Sultan's mother, a 
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wise woman^ and one learned in all the learning of the Persians, 
stood before the throne and spoke thus : — 

" When I was young I was. said to be beautiful. Upon one 
occasion, a great f^te was to be given. The handmaids dressed 
my hair in an inner apartment. * Look/ said one, * how bright 
are her eyes ! ' * What a complexion/ said another, ' is upon 
her cheeks!' ' What sweetness/ cried a third, ' in her Toice ! ' 
I grew sick of all this adulation. I sent my women from me, 
and complained to myself bitterly, * Why have I not/ I cried, 

* some fnend on whom I can rely ; who will tell me with sin- 
cerity when the roses on my cheeks begin to fade, and the dark- 
ness of my eyebrows to want colouring ? But alas ! this is im- 
possible.' i 

*' As I spoke, a beneficent Genius rose from the ground before 
me. * I have brought thee,' he said, ' what thou didst require : 
thou shalt no longer have occasion to reproach the Prophet for 
denying thee that which, if granted, thou wouldest thyself destroy.' 
So saying, he held forth to me a small locket, and disappeared. 

*' I opened it impatiently. It contained a small plate, in 
shape like a horseman's shield, but so bright that the brightness 
of twenty shields would be dim before it^ I looked, and beheld 
every charm upon which I valued myself reflected upon its surface. 

* Delightful Monitor!' I exclaimed, ' thou shalt ever be my 
companion ; in thee I may safely confide ; thou art not mercenary, 
nor changeable ; thou wilt always speak to me the truth — as thou 
dost now ! ' and I kissed its polish exultingly, and hastened to the 
ffete. 

'^ Something happened to ruffle my temper, and I returned to 
the palace out of humour with myself and the world. I took up 
my treasure. Heavens ! what a change was there ! my eyes were 
red with weeping-^my lips distorted with vexation. My beauty 
was changed into deformity — my dimples were converted into 
frowns. ' Liar!' I cried, in a phrenzy of passion, ^ what meanest 
thou by this insolence ? art thou not in my power, and dost thou 
provoke me to wrath ? ' I dashed my Monitor to the earth, and 
went in search of the consolation of my flatterers ! " 

2^beide here ceased. I know not whether the. reader will 
comprehend the application of her narrative. The Sultan did> 
— and Selim was recalled. 

M. STERLING. 
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I) 
TO PBRE6RINB GOURTENAT, ^P ij. (t 

ilf— College f Mmdojf Eoenkig. 

U9 DEAR IDITOR, 

Hksb I am, on mj first introduction to Alma Matttf no^ 

Imiger tins Eton Boy, but the Oxford Man. I shall net 

attempt to describe to you the various speculations which floated 

aiWHM me^ ai the Defiance bowled along the Henley Road ; or 

emlMMiyiii words the agitating sensations which I felt on descend- 

kig ibe tietgfats in the neighbourhood of Oxford. They com- 

uMidiBd a panoramic view of those turrets which were to be A. 

future Me&e of all my hopes and fears ; and, as I caught the fir^ 

^tfBtnet <jff jhademms, peeping from between the elm groves in 

ivhieh she appears from mis quarter to be embowered| it was bttt 

likely thtft certain suggestions of doubt and anxiety should intrade 

theHiselws into the company of those high aspirations in whicli 

I was indulging. Of course, amid the bustle of ibis new woridi 

I have litde time for argumentative dissertations, nnd therefore 

yo« nmst eiLpect nothing but plain tmvamished facts from thiir 

communicatioB. Immediately on my arrival, I put myself under 

the protection of our esteemed friend, Robert Sterling, who 

his got a ^hoiarship ^ith an odd name at this College. Luckily 

I fcmnd him in his rooms ; and I need hardly mention that he 

4weived me wkh the greatest kindness. His hospitality, we aB 

kit&w, is rather of the rough sort ; and he made me swallow a 

piM of wine tft noon-day, by wa^ of tlu^ng my throat, as he 

caHed it, before he would suffer me to enter upon business. In 

fbe 'fneaawUle be plied me with inquiries after the welfare of Ae 

GM>, and'tbe prospects for next Number ; and congratulated me 

on the respectable ntaae w'hich the Publication had secured itself 

at bofli Universities. He enumerated the societies who todt it 

ih, and tan over the various remarks and morceaux of critkasm 

he had occasionally picked up at Jubber^s (the Oxford Layton) 

and oflT iPrfblishGr^s ; till at last I took advantage of a pause to 

ask his directions as to my proceedings on the subject of entering 

myself as a member of the University* I never shall forget the 

chop-fallen look which he gave joae in answer. When he began 

to mutter about Oriel, Brazen-Nose, &c. 8cc. ; that he had been 

endeavouring to get a relation's name upon the books of these 

Colleges, and had been told that they were full, overflowingly 
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FuU^ for years to come. I quickly eased him upon this subject^ 
by informing him that I had been for some time enrolled upon the 
list of his own Foundation, and had received orders to come 
up to enter mvself. Sterling upon this brightened up, and I 
WVL8 forthwith . ^ to call upon the Tutor, and make known 
tny arrival. Jud^ whe palpitating heart with which I tapped 
ait the door. '^, lyid'iiever felt so awkwardly, even while wait- 
ing in Librar*/, when I knew I had incurred the penalty oiF 
El flogging. If^'I had in fact formed any idea of the person 
:>f my future instructor, it must have borne much of the fol- 
lowing character : — ^A grave, sober-looking personage, with delep 
mathematical furrows across his forehead, sunken eyes, snufiy 
[lose, and seated in state within a huge arm-chair. What was 
(ny surprise to find Mr. Jackson a decided contrast to my beau 
\deaL A little smart figure, agile, a very rival of the perpe- 
^wam mobile, was cordially glad to see me, shook hands heartily, 
tainted to a chair, poked the fire a dozen times, and then 
issumed the tutor. — " I have sufficient confidence,'* says he, 
'' in- the high reputation which Eton has secured to herself, to be 
latiafied that' you are perfectly qualified for admittance intOvOur 
lociety :' however, you know, Mr. Le Blanc, forms must be at- 
tended ' to. What books have, you been lately reading ? ^ — I 
nodestly named a few of our school classics ; but Mr. J. inter- 
upted me by haranguing so volubly about ^schylus, Pindar, 
uid some other members, that I began to tremble in my shoes at 
he prospect of a severe examination. All this ended in a Homer 
leiog handed me, and I was requested to construe one of the 
ta3iest passages in the Iliad, and then followed as difficult a task ' 
n the ^neid. I was next to read a paragraph of monkish Latin' 
ram-a little white book, which I found to contain extraicts fron^ 
he University Statutes ; and, on th6 close of my recitative, Mr.' 
r. skipped out of the room, and I was left to my own meditations. 
] employed the interval in amusing myself with the duodecimo I 
leld m my hand ; and I happened to fall upon some passages 
duch put me in mind of certam individuals of our Club, for whose 
idification I make bold to extract them. 

FOR MR. 00LI6HTLY. 

** Statatam est, qnod Scholares per civitatem ejasq. suburbia otiosi 
ion obambulent ; neqae in plateis, aut publico, foro, sea in quadriviis, 
apud PennyUit Bench, at volgo vocant,) aat apad oppidanoram offioinas 
tantes, aat commorantes conspioiantur.'' / '. 

FOR SIR T. NESBIT. '^ * 

** Statatam est, qaod Scholares a diversoriis, oaaponis, oenopo!iis,'aA^^^ 
kMnibas qaibascabqae intra civitatem, vel praecinctam UDiversitatiS'yM|^^l 
pdbas vinam, aatquivis aUuspotas, aut herba Nicotiana, (sive Ti^m^F 
ordinarie venditar, abstineant.^' 

2d 
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FOR MR. OOURTENAT. 

'' Si qoif aHqpid scripto composnerit. Bade alicoi rtfiMRtpo 0t Umi 
laedi possit, vel aliqaid a se lectom, ycI ab alio redtaote andit^pp, fi 
Vice Cane. protiDas baud detalerit, yel quoqoe modo in Yiilgaa spaneiit 
aut dissemminaTerity tanqaam pads peitorbator baDniatiir.'' 

Ip a few minutes Mr. J. returned, and I was huiTie4 ^ ^ 
Warden's, who, I was given to understand, acted as ProrVice- 
Chai|cellor dicing the f^bsepce of that Dignitary. There are semi 
few char^ters, whose foild address and amiable manners fiiab 
such a favourable impression upon our feelings, even at a fifst ii- 
troduction, particularly when we are in the compa|iy of entire 
strangers, that ike affections, wbidi, like Noah's dove, have fos 
some tipie been looking out with earnestness to find a irestipg- 
place, eagjerly (fasten to repose in full confidence in ap ^ylip 
thus seemingly ppened to their approaches. And when seofi- 
n^ents of respect are blended with those of a kinder ng^urej ^ 
conquest is complete, the spell irresistible. Such was the pha- 
racter pow befomine — ^a happy union of condescending ^ffii|bility 
and graceful (Jign^ty, ip whicj^ the contrasted qualities Wfsre se 
nicely counterbalanced by each other's influence, that ^ <^vi| 
effects arising from either of thepi whep in ^ state ojf celiba(C| 
were completely avoided. The presence of D|r. James did pot 
impose that deference which bears so strong a tincture of servilitj 
when paid by pn inferior, and yet it was impossible to degenerate 
into a liceptious freedom of behaviour frQpi a presumption of 
indulgence. His latitudinarian principles of liberality pad np* 
tlppg pf weakness in them ; and no man ever understood so weDi 
or practisfed with such succiess, yet without ostentation, ^ 
'^ Tjius far shalt thpp go and no farther." 

X am indebted to my friend Sterling for the last pb^erva- 
tiops ][ hpve yentured to give you, for of course they required a 
ipopre poiatore judgmfsnt than I was capable of exerpising. And 
yet, a^ \ gaz^d uppp the person whom I was thps iptrpdupe^ to, 
though .pale ppd lepiaciated from the ravages pf a long illnes3i I 
could easily discern the existence of those characteristics I h^ 
described, and which had neither been soured by the irritatipB, QT 
enfeebled by the wearisomeness, of his sufferings. 

Having displayed my proficiency in classical knowledge by the 
repetition of the same passages in Homer and Virgil which I read 
in the Tutor's room, I was directed to subscribe my name in a 
large folio Album. This proved to contain the Tbirty-nipis Ar- 
ticles, which, by-the-by, I had never read. My predicament 
was an awkward one ; but it was too lafie for hesitation, and I 
salved my conscience by the same device which I have no doubt 
ninety-nine out of the hundred have done before pie,-r-I promised 
myself to believe every iota when I had read Ihem. The remaio- 
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cter ef (his formal inituitioB was soon dispatched. I separately 
abjured the danntiable dottrines of the Pope, swore allegiance to 
tke King^ and towed to preserve the statutes and i^riTileges of the 
Society I was then admitted' into. 

Whoi I had discharged the appointed fees> I thought the biisi- 
Hesa was all oter ; but I was now honoured with a closet audience 
by the Tutot. We arranged the plan of future study, and then 
followed ft few hints of general utility. I coUld not he^ smiling^ 
when, anaong the dignitaries whom I was boulid to make obd^ 
slmc^e to by capping whenever I met them> Mr. Jackson's 
d^ogiie included bis all-important self in the dumber. At last, 
however^ I was dismissed ; and, on returning td my friend Ster- 
ling, he bade me prepare for dinner in Hall, and hoped I ^ould not 
be annoyed by an opportunity of meeting some of iny future asso- 
ciates at k wine party in the evening; As this letter has dlready 
teceeded all reasonable limits, I shall reserve the account of this 
convivial meeting for a future communication. At present believe 
me to reHiain 

Your attached friend^ 

and His Majesty's lo^al subject, 

AliLEN L£ BLANC. 

r P. S. I shall be back in time for the next Club Day. 1 shall 
make a grciat point of regular attendance tOl the vacation, when I 
take my final leave of you arid the School, as I am promised 
rooms in Cdllege by that time. 



No. II. 

March 20 — "tuesday Morning, 

Do not, my dear Courtenay, be surprised at the rapidity with 
which my second epistle has followed upon the footsteps of its 
predecessor. Those who will call up to their remembrance the 
time when they were first enrolled among the alumni of Eton, 
and found themselves surrounded by the strange novelties of a 
different creation from what they had been heretofore accustomed 
to, — these, t S2C^, will best sympathize with the feelings which 
yearn to share, with some dear confidant, that superabundance of 
fresh knowledge, that comes in faster than the digestive faculties 
can well manage to secrete it. 

I promised to send you an account of the delightful evening 
which I spent in the society of Sterling, and some friends whom 1 
found he had invited on purpose to meet me. But before I 
enter upon a description of the incidents of the meeting, and at- 
tempt to give you a faint idea of the conversational powers whi ' 
were there displayed, I shall beg leave to introduce you to a fi 

2 D 2 
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of the duuracters of which die party consisted^ as near as possible 
in die words of my good host, whom I persuaded to-finvonr me 
with this detail, on the company breaking up. The tite-drUtty 
as you may well imagine, was prolonged to a late hour. 

I had been particularly struck by the vivacity and brilliant con- 
versation of one individual, whom I should describe as a sort of 
irregular figure, with dark raven locks staring above- his forehead, 
f* like quiUs upon the fretful porcupine," or, to speak more tech- 
nically, dressed after the French fasluon, as if stiffened up in 
front with pomatum. His eyebrows were prominent^and coal- 
black, and his orbs of vision full and expressive of intell^mce. 
He appeared to be yet rough from the hand of nature, fortius 
converse bore no marks of having been polished or pruned by the 
logic of the school. In fact, his forte by no means consisted ia 
the art of unravelling the intricacies of any argument which' YigSf^ 
pened to be on the carpet, but rather in furnishing materiab-of 
new subjects, whenever the conversation began to flag ; and t^s 
was effected by starting the most eccentric notions, which could not 
fail of attracting die attention, and fascinating the imagination, of 
his audience. This luckily was no common one, or otherwise 
such abilities would have been thrown away, and, IUlc the roses 
of Paestum, he might have wasted himself upon the desert air, if, 
indeed, he had been fortunate enough to escape being mistaken 
for a fool, so closely Genius borders upon Absurdity ! 

'* Mr. Carmarthen," said my friend Sterling, '* has only lately 
come up to reside with us. He is an exotic from the West Indies, 
and, as you perceive, does not bely the character of his country- 
men, 

' Souls made of fire, and children of the sun.' 

His education, I believe, was chiefly derived from a grammar- 
school in Kent, and I cannot say that he was well-grounded there 
in the essentials for the attainment of classical learning. Minerva 
only knows who was ' in fail! t, he or his OriiZit^. I am often 
half-inclined to suspect the former of die blame, when I see the 
inveterate fastidiousness with which books of rudiments are 
treated, and the prebipitate eagerness which is evinced in this 
desperado's attacks upon the deepest mysteries of knowledge. 
Mr. C. is a man after your own heart. His metaphysical turn, has 
long been the amusement of the College. It does not matter what 
maybe the subject of discourse'; metaphysics are sure to come in. 
It is ' neck or nothing' with them. I recollect getting well 
lectured at a large breakfast party, for the improper application 
of the word * idea,' when I ought to have substituted that of 
' notion.' I deny not but that he was right ; * idea ' signifies the 
mental conception of a substantial essence, as, the idea of a 
horse ; while * notion ' can only properly be applied to an imma- 
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rial, as the notion of a virtue. This promisbg Baconian is a 
nextnioor neighbour of mine ; and one day he came running into 
die room, as I was brooding over my ^schylus, and reqnestei) 
my assistance in a definition wrhich he had been puzzling o^er for 
llie last five hours, while composing an Essay on the difference 
between Envy and Jealousy. It was at last detennined tfiat 
Envy woul^^ever allow of a superior, while Jealousy could not 
endure the presence of an equal. Oh, if the Old Bridge had 
remained to our days ! But perhaps you are not acquainted, Le 
Blanc, with the tradition I aHude to. The celebrated Bacon 
puraaed his studies in a room which was attached to the arch of 
one of those bridges which bestride the many branches of the Isis 
iiirdifferent parts of the city of Oxford ; and there was an antique 
prophecy, that whenever a man, as clever as the philosopher wll9 
dwelt there, should pass beneath the said arch, the struetUft 
would fall. 

* Sach was the sovereign doom, and sach the will of Jove.' '' 

The next individual, of whom I made bold to inquire, was one 
who had given the most decided proofs of solid scholarship 
daring the evening. His ideas had not that original stamp which 
had characterized Mr. Carmarthen; they were^ however^ prompt 
at call, apposite for the occasion, and apparently derived from an 
abundant reservoir. I should be indmed to classify them all 
under the head of what the Greeks denominated the €T/xrtfr«si 
(or acquired) ; and whether the doctrine be true or not, that we 
bring nothing into this world of intellectual possessions any more 
than of the other sort, with the exception of the capacity for 
acquirement, I do not venture to determine. But certainly all 
the knowledge which this gentleman displayed might be readily 
traced to the books which he had studied. In person, he was of 
the common size, with something of the Grecian bend ; contracted, 
doubtless, from sedentary habits : his eyes were dinmied of half 
their lustre from constant use; and there was an appearance of 
mentaf absence about him, likely to be unfavourably construed by 
a stranger, as it might easily be taken for hauteur, though, in 
fact, it vvas chiefly owing to a defect of hearing ; from which I 
understand he experienced occasional annoyance. 

Sterling confirmed the opinions which I had formed. '^ Mr. 
Thompson,'' said he, *' is a select specimen of the fruits of Dr. 
Valpy's system of Classical Education. No man in the Uni- 
versity can discuss the merits of the digamma with greater fluency 
or point. His Latin prose composition is the pure Ciceronian, 
and a false quantity in the pronunciation of a word would be 
death to him. The treasures of the various Grammars which have 
bf en edited from time to time ; the Port Royal, Eton, Westmin- 
ster, 8ic., are as his A B C ; and few can so yieW ^^^^^oaXfe ^^ 
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imifortnM ef tke Gredi acttats. Ib spile af all tUi» llidre ii 
■• oae who hat so litd^ pedaMiy about him. It is true tluft k 
is radier attthoritiuif e in his literary decisioas^ Imt he has Iht 
fiurest right to be so« He luis cakivatedf #ith no small assicfaAj, 
other brttiches, which are more cakirialed to f^ve edot fogsMnl 
coftversetieo* His lidmiration 6f onr 0mu cMer BaMs has M 
him to investigate the deepest prindples of their gemos. Tht 
dumge of public taste^ which was iutrodaced bj the p t cscM adiOQi 
of Poetrjr^ has recalled to fisToar mmij auAors who were left Id 
slumber upoil the shelf for ages^ Sir Walter Scott and Leij^ 
Hunt have respectively turned tiie attention of their couhtrfrnm 
home i^;aiu to oM Dan Chaticen and Spens^. Theae sami 
Worthies are mighty favourites with Mr. Thompson; andlbelievt 
he is only praying for die time of his Bwainiimt ion to be ovsr, 
dii^ he may siinender himself to the quiM eiyi j m e rit <A hb 
English Classics. His scholastic learning b evidently Mysp' 
induced, for he has long been a suitor of Nature^s. A i^tnantic 
tinge of this descriptkm first taught him to pralitise that deU^Mfiil 
art whi^ preserves for him the image. of stenesi tho wH^A sf 
Whose beauties has not yet passed away from his imi^inHtimi I 
need not add that he has showed himsdf M meta profieieal; 
for, in my opinion> ^ zeal with wUcdi wef pursue any study ii 
generally compensated j[>y an equal prdpoftion of sueeess« Oae 
frait more, and my character will be c<miplete. Mr. TbomjiseB 
is not content widi that mere inert sort of antiquarianism whidi I 
see Mr. Bellamy is famous for; — I mean the stocking a cabinet 
with curiosities in this line. His (Mr. Thompson's) research is 
an active one. There is not an old Church, ruined Abbey^ or 
Field of Battle in the neighbourhood, within twenty mfles, which 
he has not visited, and of whose traditions he has not made 
nimself perfectly master. He has the very spirit of Columbus ie 
exploring the various streams with which this well-watered county 
abounds. He has pursued the course of the Cherwell till it has 
become no wider than a brook ; and, not satisfied with a day's 
expedition up the Isis, during which he was several times obliged 
Jk> draw his skiff over certain disagreeable impediments denomi- 
nated meT9^ he has lately been talking of penetrating as far as 
Cheltenham, and entertained sanguine hopes of crossing the range 
of hills in which die river takes its rise, and then dropping down, 
by some stream, into the Bristol Channel.'' 

The limits of a letter will prevent me from giving you several 
other portraits with which Mr. Sterling favoured me last night. 
I shidl take a further opportunity of introducing them. At pre- 
sent I can only find room for a bare allusion to our conversa- 
tional bill of fare. The wine and dessert were of course secondar) 
considerations ; merely the excuse for meeting. I don't believe 



drank two bottles^ ««d there wenp six of us : if we did^ you 
y fairly score down one third to ray ^are. The break-ice 
»ject,*or substitute for discussioqs on ^ weather^ as intro- 
:tory to more intimate converse, is the progress of the £xamina- 
118 at the Schools. They are not open at present I find ; but 
re were various spe^uiations afloat on th^ proposed candidates 
the honours, llis naturally brought on some mention of 
vinity ; and Mr. Canniu'dien entangl^ us in a most abstruse 
uiry, by wondering what would have been die consequences if 
am had fallen into a river deep enough to drown him previous 
the fall. This question was at length quashed, by the inter- 
lition of a Mr. Jeffrey (of whom I shall have much to say 
«after), who reminded the company.of the danger of pretend- 
to be wise above that which is wiitten. He coolly settled the 
tsent argument by asking whether the providence of the Deity 
I not sufficient for all the purposes of Adam's preservation, 
the way, it was odd we had none of us thought of this. Mr. 
ompson then addressed me, by asking if I had yet paid a pil- 
nage to the celebrated picture of the Queen of Scots in the 
dleian. My friend Sterling ^swered that we had not yet had 
€ for lionizing, as I had only arrived in the afternoon. Now 
le on an animated discussion of the stvles of the different schools 
painting ^ an admirable review of the exceHencies of modem 
MtB ; and some clever conjectures on die probable merits of the 
i^its. In the meuawhile, die history of the lovely, but unfor- 
ate Mary Stuart, was the topic on the other side the table, 
. the question soon became g^ieral. But my pap^ is full, and 
mat abruptly conclude. 

Your's sipcerely^ a. l. b. 



A POBM, 
BY FREPERICK jGpUOHTI'V* PSQ. 

*^ A most ddioate monster!''— -Shakspeare. 

King Arthu^^ ^ the I^gend^ mg. 
Was a right brave and merry King/ 
And had a wondrous reputation 
Through this right brave and merry nation. 
His ancient face, and aiicient clothes^ 
His Tables romi^, f^^ rpM^d^f Oi|lb|/ 
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His crown and cup, his feasts and fightB, 
His pretty Queen, and valiant Knigjws^ 
Wotdd make me up the raeiesi scene^ 
That is^ or will be^ or has been. 
These points, and others not a few. 
Of great importance to. the view. 
As, how King Arthur valued W<Nniu», . 
And, how King Arthur threshed the Roman, 
And, how King Arthur built a Hall, 
And, how Kiqg Arthur play'd at ball ; 
I'll have the prudence to omit. 
Since Brevity's the soul'of .Wit,, 
Oh ! Arthur's days were blessed, days. 
When all was wit,' and worth, and. praise.^ 
And planting thrusts, and planting oaks, . . 

And cracking nuts, and cracking jokes. 
And turning out the toes, and tiltings. 
And jousts, and joumeyings, and jiltings. 
Lord ! what a stem and stunning rout, 
As tall Adventure strode about, 
Rang through the land ! for there were duels 
For love of Dames, and love of jewels.; / 
And steeds, that carried Knight and Prince, 
As never steeds have carried since ; . , . 

And heavy Lords, and heavy lances. 
And strange unfashionable dances ; 
ii . . And endlesis bustle and turmoil. 
In vain disputes for fame or spoil. 
. ; . Manners, and roads, were very rough ; 
Armour, and beeves, were very tough j 
And then, — the brightest figures far 
In din or dinner, peace or war ; 
Dwarfs sang to Ladies in their teens. 
And Giants grew as thick as beans ! 

One of these worthies, in my verse, 
I mean, Oh ! Clio, to rehearse : 
He was much talk'd of in his time. 
And sung of too in monkish rhyme ; 
So, lest my pen should chance to err, 
I'll quote his ancient chronicler. - . » - ' 

Thus Friar Joseph paitits my hero :- — ^ ^ - 
fltrtrtctmi fdM^sMit'mtvo, ■' i: ' ' 

0Uhm ttliQiK Imlttt factans, 
iSota niitttf anniti atodiiM* 
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Hfienter ^eiM yuerof to0tos, 
Angloriim, et (ni (aUit error) 
Jl9«(tt0 itegif tatiye terror, 
Sq^ttorttm ^ititn^ cantor, 
9mfM tityit, tngeno rojptor 
Q^toei^HittmR lononim,— 
Somurtiio lottio' monoetontiii ! 



Such was his eulogy ! the fact is 
He had a most outrageous practice 
Of running riot, bullying, beating. 
Behaving rudely — ^killing — eating ; 
He wore a black beard, like a Jew's, 
And stood twelve feet without his shoes ; 
He used to sleep through half the day. 
And then went out to kill and slay ; 
At night he drank a deal of grog, 
And slept again; — ^his name was Goo. 

He was the son of Gorboduc, 
And was a boy of monstrous pluck ; 
For once, when in a morning early 
He happened to be bruising barley, 
A knight came by with sword and spear,. 
And halted in his mid-career : 
The youngster look'd so short and pliant. 
He never dreamed he was a giant, 
And so he pull'd up with a jerk. 
And caird young bruiser from his work ^- 
^' Friend, can you lead me by the rein 
To Master Gorboduc's domain? 
I mean to stop the country's fears. 
And knock his house about his ears ! " 
The urchin chuckled at the joke. 
And grinn'd acutely as he spoke ; 
«< Sir knight, I'll do it if I can. 
Just get behind me in my pan, 
I'm off, — I stop but once to bait, 
I'll set you doMm before the gate.' 
Sir Lolly swaUow'd aU the twang. 
He leap'd into the mortar — ^bang ! 
And when he saw him in the vessel, — 
Gog beat his brains out virith the pestle. 
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This was esteemed a dever hit. 
And showed the stripling had a ^t \ 
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Therefoi^ hit father spared oa arte 
To cultivate sach brilliant paits. 
No giant ever went before 
Beyond his *^ two and two made four/* 
But Gog possess'd a mind gigantic. 
And grasp'd a learning quite romantic : 
*Tis certain that he used to sport 
The language that they spoke at Court ; 
Had something of a jaunty w. 
That men so. UU can seldom wear ; 
Unless he clj^anc'dlx) need some victuals. 
He was a pleasant match at skittles ; 
And if he could have fofind a borte 
To b^ar bim through a single, course^ 
I think be slight have brought the weight . 
'Gainst all that Britain counted great. . 
In physic he was sage indeed f •■. ^.i 

He use4 tQ blister and to ble^d, : : ./. 

Made up strange plaisters — had been known* 
To amputate, or set, arbose,. 
And had a notiible device 
For curing colic in a trice, . ' 
By making, patients jump a wall, 
And get a most salubrious fall. . . 
Then in philosophy, 'twas 9aid, . 
He got new fancies in his head ; . 
Had reckonings of the 9ea's profundity. 
And dreams about the earth's fotundity ; 
In argument wa3 quite a Grecian^ 
And taught the doctrine of cohesion. 
This knowledge^ as one often aee^, - 
Soften'd his manners by degreec|;.. 
^He came tp have a. nicer maw« 
And seldom eat his mutton raw ; , 
And if he had upon his board 
At once a Peasant and a I^rd, 
He called the Lord his dainty meat. 
And had him devil'd for a treat, , 

Old Gorbgduc, the Legentls lay. 
Happened to go to pot one da^y ; 
The how and why remains a question ; 
Some say he died of indigestion, , ;i.. 

From swallovnng a little boat. 
In drinking dry Sir T'oby's moat*, 
Others assert timtl)ax$^A3\xu^% ^ t ^..^ 

(Whom he confined WtwWi^i^wi^* 
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Having: lemdve d hdr from her cottage ' #.: 
To stew her m'a mess of pottage) 
Upset her prison in tbe> night, r 
And played Ufyases out t>f spile. 
So that he woke, in great surprise^ 
With two sharp ileedles in his eyes. 
Perhaps UUrica may have lied ; ' 
At all events-^tiie'giant died» 
Bequeathing to his son and heir. 
Illustrious Gog, the pious care 
To lord it o'er his goods and chattels. 
And wield his club, and fight his batdes. 

rfwould take an Biad, Sirs^ to tell 
The numerous feats on flood and fell. 
At which my Hero tried his hand ; 
He was the terror of the land> 
And did a thousand humourous tfaingii '; 
Fit to delight the ear of Kings ; 
I cull what I consider besjt. 
And pass in silence o'er tne rest. 

There was a Lady sent froAi Wales, 
With quiet sea, ^d fttvouring gales. 
To land upon the English shore. 
And marry with Sir Paladore. 
It seems she sailed from Milford-haven 
On board the Bittern, Captain Craven, 
And smiles, and nods, and gratulation, ' 
Attended on her embarkation. ' 
But when the ship got out fi^m land. 
The Captain took her by the hand. 
And, with a brace of shocking oaths> 
He led her to her chest of clothes. 
They paused ! — ^l^e scratching at his diin. 
As if much puzzled to begin ; 
She o'er the box in stupor leaning. 
As if she could'nt guess his meamng. 
Then thus the rogue in silence broke — 
His whiskers wriggled as he spoke :— 
— " Look out an extra gown and shift ; 
Your'e going to be turned a-drift; 
As many gewgaws as you please^ 
Only don't bounce upon your knees. 
It's very fine--^bnt don't amuse» 
And isn't of the smallest use. 
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Bo I diflr»— above !— put down dw hwfy^ 
In half an hour you'll be aflokt — 
I would'at have you loae a minute — 
There — 'put a little victuals in i^ — ' 

You think I'm flaying offa shun, 
But — Bplit my vitals if! am!" - 
Stni^lutK and tearii in vain weretrted; .■'-■■ 
He hawl'd her to the veiael's snle, " - 
And still the horrid brute ran 'on, ' "'■ 
Kxclaiming In ferocious tone, - - 

" You needn't hollow to the crew, ■ ■ 

Be quiet, it'will never do; — ' ■ ■ '■■ 

Pray spare your breath ; — come wittd and Weather, 
We all are sworn to this together ! _ 
Don't talk ti's round f — 'cmse why?*-^j'on can't !— 
Oh! sink my timbers if We an^ ! 
So -gently! mind your footing — there! * 
You'fi find the weather >rery fiur i ' 
You'd better keep a sharp look^rtt, ' 
There are soine uglVreen about; -■ - 
Stay ' — what provision have they made ye 1 
I wouldn't have ye &mish*d, Lady ! 
Dick ! — lend a hand, yon staling oaf. 
And heave us down ansifaer loaf; 
Here are two bustards^ — take 'em both ; - 
You've got a famous pot of broth ; 
You'd better use the scullfi — ^youll find 
You've got a deuced little wind ; 
Kow ! — -don't stand blubbering at me, 
^ But trim the boat, and put to sea." — ■-^'■' 
He spoke ! regardless of her moan, - " 
They left her in the boat, alone ; " - 

According to our modem creed, .'; 

It was a cruel thing, indeed ; 
Unless some Villain bribed Aiem to it,: --' 
I can't coQceiye what made them do it.- ' ;' 



It was a Very cruel thing i — • 
She was the' daughter of a kingv* ■ - ■' '- 
Though it appears that kings were thea 
But tittle. more than common mcur' '- 
She was a handsome girl withal, "'-, " ' "^ 
Well formed, majestic, raUier tall ; ' 
She bad dark eyes — (I like them dark),- ;- 
And in diem was an aiigi^ spatk, " '■■ 



ThdxMme, and went, and cam^d again. 

Like lightning in the pause of rain ; ■ 

Her robe adorned, but hot concealed. 

The shape it shrouded, yet reveal'd ; ' 

It chanc'd her ivory neck was bare. 

But clustres rich of jetty hair ; 

Lay l&e a garment scattered diere j - ^.-r 

She had upon her pale white brow ' 

A look of pride, tlttt, even now, 

Ghu'd round upon her solitude, . '.:: . 

Hopeless, peihaps, but unsubdued, " 

As if she thought Ihe dajihingi vravie, \ 

That swellM breath, was bom her slaviB. ; : 
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She felt not yet a touch of fear,.. 
But didn't know which way to steer; ' 
She thought it prudent to get back: : 
The wind due JSast ! — she said she'd tack.^. 
And, though she had a tinge of doubt^ 
She laughM, and put the helm about. 



The wind went down — a plaguy calm. 
The Princess felt a rising auahn ; 
The boat lay sleeping on the sea, > 
The sky looked blue — and so 'did she ! 
The niffht came on, and still the gale ^ ' * 
Breath^ vainly on her leather sail; ^ ' r.. 
It scarcely would have stirr'd a feather — , :, 
Heaven and her hopes grew dark together^ 
She slept ! — I don't know how she dih'd^-'— 
And light returned, and brought no vrind ;. 
She seized her oars at break of day, ."'- " ". 
And thought she made a little way ; 
The skin was rubbed from o£f her diumb. 
And she had no Diaculum ; 
(Diaculum^ my story says, . ' 

Was not invented in her days ;) ' - / '- 
At last, not being used to pull. 
She lost her temper, — and her scull; ' \ .. 

A long, long time beealm'd she lay ; 
And still untir'd from day to day 
She formed a thousand taxious vrishes. 
And bit her nails, and watcfa'd the fishes j[ 
To give it up she still was loth i--^ - . - 
She ate the buzzards and the bcoth\ - - '^ 
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And wiMi tkejLfiiil'd ih^ •igh^djt9*Wicb^ 11 
'' 111 make my. dinner on tb^ brand i %\ : . 
She ate the breads and thought with adnowp . 
'' There's. nolhui|^ left x*e for ^o^momoW} ^ I 

• ■ ' *■'•■•■•. f ' J ■ '• '^ ♦ 

She pull'd htt Lowrfti letter :oQt»ir r;! u: * • 
And tom'd its.tdllMO leavea alNiat ^ .^ri . . 
It was a biUeltdoQX of im,^ :! . /;: r ••: , -! 
Scarce thickcgrthan^asiodflli^fiiiM |.> y )u] ./. 
And thu«it ra»^*?^iI*iiefdrMi|qHik«. . i :/.:(/ 
Because mise hiMitto dolM eatta np ittpp>9'^ i 
And eke^.dear Idoue^laevenidine^. . ''•. :i * '^ 
Nor driiike atfee Coorte % cuppd bfiwinej; :; 1 
For daye and nighte — I telle you true, 
I feede upooM Ay Lone for yoy</- i ^ 
Alas! thatLady feuv wko^long.f.; :,< I 

Had felt her hunger nitber stroqg^ • ,!;■ .Jr :, x,-. 
Said (and her eye with tears.^tas 4im)A if .. T 
** IVe no such solid loYO for bi«iJ "...^ ,hh/ 
And so she diot^btiil^jai^ b« bpttes •: ; . 
To sup upon her Lover's letter. 

She ate the traaaure quite of nearly^ : > J Y 
From '* Beauteous Queen J " to 'f Vwr*i*t'cerely ! '* 
She thonght upon her Fadier's ^foMOi^ . 
And then Despair came q'^r ber.ir^olim. : V 
Upon the botlDm4>oard8 sb^Jay^..: ./ ;> .. . 
And veifd her firoiPQi ilhe look of day ; . km- i 
The aeaJnrdr. flapp'd their wings jf and sli« \-\ 
Look'd out upon the Uind>ling sea-; 
And^llMewaanothiriigjMiiitiifiice. .: 
But widej'tatenninable 8paoe# :. 
And so she gave a piteous cry — 
The murmuriBg' wt^^icini made -. re|4y 1 
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Alas 1 anodier miUEning.c8aEie^': 



Alas I anotiier miuaung.c8aEie^: . 

And brought no fo0di:lbe.hapkM. ^ 

Thought, as sbo watched die;ttFele0a aiaili 
That she should die '' withouten fott I? : 
Another mom — and not a whi£f ! 
The Lady grew so weak and stiff -c 
That she could hiurdly move ber stumps,; 
At last she fed upon her piunpis I 
And callM upon ner absent I^ord, 
And thought of ffoing of erboard :. 
As the dndL eveniiig v^*d. the «ks 
Shm said " I'm ready no>w to i5ift\ 
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And fainted M die kneel'd to pr^. r 

.' ■ . ' ■ I • M ' r ' ' . - - .1 

I sing not wh^re^^tnd bow (he'bMli ' • ' 
With its pale load contriv'd to floaty . 

Nor how it.jE^nick off Hartkukl Pointy! ,;- 
And 'gan to i^ikvA era7.joiiiC^;i ' • "*- 

Twilllie enough, I tUbk, to tdljf* .-* 

Linda .wof ihriiiett to a jelly; . . . 
And whep ^be woke from her long sleep; - ' -^ 
Wa^iying in the Giant's Keepf '» ■'■ 

While at a distance — ^like a<k)g^ - 
Her Captof snored, prodigious Oog ! • = 
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He spared as yet his captive's life ; 
Sb^; wasn't ready for the knife,: ' ' 
For toil^ and fanunef and the sun ' ^ 

Had worn her to a skeleton-: ' -' ^'- 

He kep^ her cai«fully in ¥iew> 
And fed hef for a week or two; 
Then^ in a sudden hungry freak. 
He felt her arm, and neck, and cheek. 
And being rather short of meiit. 
Cried out that she was fit to 6at« 
The Monster saw the bright dark eye 
That met his purpose fearlesslyy 
He saw the form that did^ not ^uail^ 
He saw the.look that not did fail. 
And the white arm, that tranquil lay. 
And nevefr stirr'd to stop or stay ; • 
He chaag'd his minct^thre^ down the lunife. 
And swore that she should be his- wife. ' 

Linda, like many a modem Miss, 
Began to veer about at this ; 
She feared not roasting t'--4>ut a ring i—- 
Oh Lord ! 'twas quite another thing ; 
She'd rather fer be fried tfito tied. 
And make a "sausage than a brid# i 
She had no band at arguDn^it, 
And so she tried to'^ircumveilt*^ ' 

* The latter part of Linda's tuBtoiy, 
In Ariosto's woric is an ingredient ; ' 

I can't imagine how my Monks and as 
Happen'd to hit npon the tfaise as 

Yon'U find It in ^ Orlando Forfoso ; 

Bat Mr.Hoole's TraaslatloaUlm^ioia 
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" M^ Lord/' th^ said, ^' I know a plaister. 
The which, l^fore my sad disaster, 
I kept most carefully in store 
For my own Kni^t, Sir Paladore. 
It is a mixture mdd and thin ; 
But, when 'tis spread upon the skin. 
It makes a surfiice white as snow 
Sword-proof thenceforth, from top to toe ; 
l^e sworn to wed with none, my Lord, 
Who can be harm'd by human sword. 
The ointment shall be yours ! I'll make it. 
Mash it and mix it, rub and bake it : 
You look astonish'd ! — ^you shall see. 
And try its power upon me.'^ 

She bruis'd some herbs ; to make them hot 
She put them in the Giant^s pot ; 
Some mystic words she uttered there. 
But whether they were charm or prayer 
The Convent Legend hath not said ; 
A little of the salve she spread 
Upon her neck, and then she stood 
In reverential attitude. 
With head bent down, and lips compress'd. 
And hands enfolded on her breast ; 
*' Strike ! " and the stroke in thunder fell 
Full on the neck that met it well ; 
" Strike ! " the red blood started out. 
Like water jfrom a water-spout ; 
A moment's space — and down it sunk. 
That headless, pale, and quivering trunk. 
And the small head with its gory wave 
Flew in wild eddies round the cave. 

You think I shouldn't laugh at this ; 
You know not that a scene of bliss 
To close my song is yet in store ; 
For Merlin to Sir Paladore • 
The head and trunk in air conveyed. 
And spoke some magic words, and made. 
By one brief fillip of his Wand, 
Tbe happiest pair in all the land. 

The Griant — ^but I think I've done 
Enough of him for Canto One. 
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III. 

PEREGRINE OF CLUBS TO GEORGE OP BVGLAND. 

' ■'■''■■. ' .■ 

May it plettse your Majesty^ 

I am your loyal silbject^ and an Editot. I am induced to 
Idress you in print by three considerations. First, I am like 
mrself, a King; altlioagh my claim to the litle is tioi quite so 
gitimate as your Majesty^s. Secondly, T am air Author, and 

is much the fashion with Authors of the present d^ t6 indite 
tters to the Crown. . Thirdly, I am enthusiastically fond of 
)velty in every shape; and I flatted myself I am going to strike 
ae; — A Letter to the King without an ounce of Politics in its 
>mposition. 

I am not going to offer my congratulations npbn ^' glorious 
;cession," " recent successes,** or '* the flourishing state of our 
anufactures ;" neither am I going to present you with memorials 
lating to '^ excessive taxation,'* '* starving weiavers," or 
Ilchester Gaol." I am myself t6o tired of flattery and abuse 

ofl^er such insipNl dishes to the palate of a Brother Monarch. 
o ! Sire ! I am about to offer you some observations lipon that 
irt of your Majesty's dominions which falls more imniediately 
ider the notice of the King of Clubs— -The Roya] Founda- 
^n of Eton. 

May it please your Majesty, I have been long a member of it, 
id I am sure that (exceptis excipiendis) you have not in any 
irt of your sovet^igilty five hundred better-disposed subjects^ 
an are to be met v^ilh in its ^^ Antique Towers .*' I «liall not 
erefore be repulsed with harshness if I lay befbn^ you a few of 
e grievances, or the fancied grievances, under which we labour. 

I think it was in the year 1814 that I first saw your M)ajesty at 
rogmore. The Emperor elf Russia was thiere, and ^^iSAng of 
rUssia, and Blucher, and Platoff, and siindiry btb^ ^ifprthiea, 
horn were I to attempt to enumerate, the lin^ wbujdr^(^ch out 
to the crack of doom." One single inditddttddf liiatilliistrious 
3dy could have drawn: all London to the monunieirt, if he had 
romised to exhibit himself in the gallery ; aiid ^e, Hyoured 
umni, had the privilege of staring by wholesale.^ I n^ver shall 
>i^et the reception of those illustrious Potentates. All voices 
ere loud in hurras, all Jiats were waving in the air; dind there 
'as such a squeezing, and pushing, and shouting,: and ishakin^ 
r hands^ and treading on toes, that I YiaN^ o(\«fi ^o\A^\^ 
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how I escaped in safety from the perils into which my enthusiasm 
threw me. 

Never shall I forget the soul-enlivening moment, when your 
Majesty, stepping into the midst of our obstreperous group, pro- 
claimed aloud — " A \vhole Holiday for the Emperor of Russia.'' 
-^Cheering,) — " A whole Holiday for the King of Prussia.*'— 
(Renewed Cheering.) — " Now, my Boys," you said, with a good- 
humoured laugh, that set Whiggism and awe at defiance, *' I 
must add my mite ; " — and there was long, loud, reiterated, 
unanimous, heartfelt, cheering. In that look of yours there 
were years of intimacy. The distinction which rank had 
placed between us seemed at once overturned; you raised va 
up to your own level, — or rather, you deigned to come down for a 
moment to ours. One could almost have imagined that you 
had been yourself at Etonian, that you had shared in our 
amusements, that you had tasted of our feelings ! 

It was a proud evening for Eton, but a troublesome one for 
those who made it so. The warmth of an English welcome is 
enough to overpower any one but an Englishman. Platoff swore 
he was more pestered by the Etonians, than he had ever been by 
the French ; and the kind old Blucher had his hand so cordially 
wrung, that he was unable to lift his bottle for a week afterwards. 
To your Majesty the recollection of that evening must have been 
one of unmingled gratification. You had enjoyed that truly 
royal pleasure, which springs from the act of bestowing pleasure 
upon others ; you had been applauded by Etonians, as the patron 
of Etonians ought to be ; you purchased more than three 
hundred whole hearts at the price of only three whole Holidays. 

It would be needless, as it would be endless, to enumerate all 
the instances of Royal favour, which since that time have been 
extended towards our Foundation ; I have not room to give an 
extended narration of the cricketing at Frogmore, nor to describe 
your Majesty's visit to our Triennial Montem. One subject 
however there is, the omission of which would be both irksome to 
myself and ungrateful to your Majesty. I mean the gracious 
liberality which gave to the School your lamented Father had 
so constantly esteemed, the permission to attend at his ob- 
sequies, and follow their Patron to- his grave. That unsolicited 
attention, and the delicate manner in which the notice of it 
was conveyed to us, live still in our bearts. They proved to 
us that you were aware of the loss we had sustained; they 
jM'oved to us that by your munificence that loss would be alleviated 
or repaired. 

Having thus performed what I conceived to be my duty by 
expressing the sense we entertain of your Majesty's bounty, 
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let me call your attention to the situation in which we are 
now placed. 

Eton is a soil which has been used to the sun of Royal 
Patronage, and, if that invigorating heat is withheld, what can 
be expected but that the earth should be unproductive, and 
that its plants should fade ? This is a most comfortable doctrine, 
inasmuch as it enables us to set down to your Majesty's 
account all the degeneracy which modem Eton is said to 
exhibit. The remedy is as obvious as the evil. Pay us a visit 1 
— ^Are our cricketers weak in the arm ? Your patronage shall 
add vigour to their sinews ! Are our poets weak in the head? 
Your encouragement shall give new life to their Hippocrene ! 
Are our alumni diminishiQg in numbers? Beneath your in- 
fluence recruits shall tumble in like locusts ! Are they diminish- 
ing in stature ? They shall grow like mustard beneath a Royal 
smile. 

This however is all theory and speculation. There are many 
who will attribute our degeneracy to other causes, and many who 
MoU deny that there is any degeneracy in the case at all. I am now 
going to mention a specific grievance, the existence of which no 
one can deny, and to which your Majesty alone can apply a 
remedy. During the life of your Father we enjoyed three annual . 
Holidays, under the denomination of *' King's Visits ;" and the 
enjoyment of them had become so much a thing of course, that 
few were aware upon how short a tenure we held our blessings. 
They are gone ! We have no " King's Visits," because your 
Majesty has never visited Eton. 

It seems to be pretty well determined, that your Majesty, 
sooner or later, will visit some place or other. Some recommend 
a visit to Hanover, some recommend a visit to Ireland: — I 
recommend a visit to Eton. It will be less troublesome, less 
expensive, and less formal, than either of its rival proposals. It 
will be soonest begun, and it will be the soonest over. It would 
be without a hundred inconveniences, which would wait upon 
your two other journeys. At Eton you would not be bothered 
by Counts and Courtiers ; you would not be stifled with Phelims 
and Patricks ; you would not be pestered with German addresses, 
as at Hanover ; and you would not have to dine with the Mayor 
and Corporation, as at Dublin. 

The time of your visit I will not presume to point out. If 
you happen to come on the fourth of this month, you will 
find certain illicit proceedings going on, which I cannot in this 
place describe. I can tell you, however, that we shall have a 
splendid show, and a band that shall play " God save the 
King ! " ad infinitum. If you prefer being present at our Public 
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Speeches, as your Majesty's Father occasionally was, you will 
hear much embryo oratory, and see much sawing of the air. 

To be serious — may it please your Majesty, 1 think you 
ought to come to Eton. Let us have due notice of the honour 
intended us, and you shall be received in a style worthy both 
of us and of you. Come, and by your coming disperse over 
the face of Etona her wonted smUe : paste ano&er bright leaf 
into her annals: give a new excitement to her talents, her 
studies^ and her amusements. You need not come in state; 
you must not depart in a hurry: bring to us as many smiles, 
and as few Lords, as you please : above all, drive away for an 
hour the formality of dress and manner which public life enjoins; 
come to us provided with an English heart, and dressed m the 
Windsor uniform. 

On Windsor Bridge you shall be met by the Fellows, widi 
** God save the King;" and, as you step into College, yon 
shall be saluted by my friend the Captain with a Latin address. 
This shall not detain you longer than three minutes and a half; 
and Sir Benjamin Blooihfield shall hold the watch. You will dien 
be conducted to all th» Lions of the College, amongst which you 
will feel particualarly interested in the New Library established 
last month, and you will probably put a small donation into the 
hands of Mr. Hawkins, the Treasurer. After your peregrinations 
you will have the option of taking a cold collation with the 
Provost, or a hot beef-steak with the King of Clubs. If you 
prefer the former, my duty for the day is over ; but if, as I 
prognosticate, your choice falls upon the latter, the talents of 
Mr. Rowley shall be forthwith put in requisition. We will give 
your Majesty a real English dinner, and a hearty welcome. I will 
not present my book unless your Majesty desires it, and your 
Majesty shall not be required to Knight any of the Club, unless 
you would condescend to confirm the title of my worthy friend 
Sir Thomas- We will be very merry, may it please your Ma- 
jesty, and we will have your Majesty's favourite Punch, if your 
Majesty vdll give us the recipe. Mr. Oakley shall be. driven 
from the Club-Room, and we will make our furious Whig, 
Sir Francis, sing loyal staves in honour of the occasion. If this 
does not bring you to Eton, I don't know what will — that's all. 

In the evening your Majesty shall return to — bless mj 
soul, I had forgotten the Holidays. But your own good-nature 
will prompt you. I have finished my epistle, and — ^may it please 
your Majesty. 

(Signed) 

PEREGRINE. 
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^ Men's evil manners live in brass : their virtoes 
We write in watei^— ** Shakspeare. 

■ , 

Op all those errors^ to whicb^ from the frailty and ¥reakiie8s of 
our natures^ we are p^petually liable to become sabservient, 
few, I think, have been carried to a more ridiculous excess, 
•r have more completely estranged the mind from notions of 
rif^t and wrong, than Prejudice. Whenever it has once gained a 
mm footing in our breasts, by persuading us to admit within 
diem the seeds of enmity or aversion against any particular object, 
die most clear and convincing arguments will, in most cases, be 
found insu£Bcient to eradicate them. They rapidly increase, and, 
from the most trifling and despicable origin, rise to the most absurd 
and violent extreme of detestation. Nay, to such an extent have 
they been cherished^ that the powers of reason and reflection, 
which the very wisest can boast of, have been repeatedly blinded 
and overwhelmed by them. 

Talent, Fortitude, Honour, and all the most noble qualities 
allotted to mankind, will be forgotten and disregarded by him who 
entertains any dislike against their possessors. Our eyes, when 
directed by Prejudice, are only open to the vices of men : — their 
virtues are concealed by the veil of disgust, which she throws 
indiscriminately over all our mental powers of vision. The 
advice of our friends, the reprehensions of the world, and some- 
times even our own conscience, will admonish us against this weak- 
ness : — ^weakness, however, I should not term it, for notwithstand- 
ing that it displays the imbecility of the mind which cannot resist 
its impulse, it may, nevertheless, if once' encouraged, extend itself 
into the most inveterate hatred which disgraces human nature. 

Nor does Prejudice confine herself to any one particular 
object ; but her hateful effects may be observed in all ages, in all 
countries, amongst all ranks, and all sects of mankind. She 
interrupts the peace of Governments ; she disturbs the amity and 
harmony of families : nay, ^Religion itself is not free from the 
detestable and injurious turmoils which she has it in her 
power to excite. And when she has attacked any one upon 
whom she may publicly wreak her malice, by gaining over to her- 
self the hearts and opinions of the community, no entreaties, 
^ no repentance, (if aught which demands repentance has been 
committed by her victim,) no exertions of talent or industry to 
regain his former honours, can rescue him from her power ; how- 
ever he may have incurred, or deserved to incur, h^x o^yvwsv. 
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The first, and^ in mj opinion, the most detestable and over- 
bearing species of Prejudice, is that, which the sects of vanoos 
religions have repeatedly encouraged against each other. This 
may be most properly termed Pharisaical Prejudice. It is a 
melancholy thing to look back upon the page of histoiy, and 
observe the pollutions and interpolations, wmch the most holy 
ordinances of religion have su£fered from its influence. If we 
examine Holy Writ, how forcibly does its virulence appear, in tlie 
conduct of the Jews towards a Redeemer! How beiEiatifiilly,yet 
how forcibly, does that very Redeemer exemplify its p^rnicioiis 
malevolence, in the parable of the Pharisee and Publican ! Let 
us turn to a later period : — ^let us behold the cruelties exercised 
at various periods upon the Continent, in our own, and in a 
sister country, against the Protestants. Can we trace in these 
any of the dictates of Charity, of Kindness, and of Forbearance^ 
which our Divine Master has, in all his words and actions, set 
before us ? Must every di£ferent religion be supported by the 
annihilation of those who are unwilling to conform to its de- 
crees? We have no authority, divine or human, to take such 
power upon ourselves. Whence, then, is the cause, that so 
much innocent blood has been shed? Wherefore do we hear 
different sects reviling each other, and affirming, that none, 
excepting those who are of their own persuasion, shall obtain 
salvation ? What is the root of ail these evils — this enmity — this 
abolition of fraternal love amongst mankind ? It is Prejudice. 

Another species, more ridiculous in its appearance, but equal 
in virulence to the abovementioned, in attempting to gain the 
accomplishment of its wishes, may be aptly denominated 
Political Prejudice. It is astonishing to see the hatred and 
dissensions which, s^re carried on from family to family^ from 
century to century — what detestation against each other has dis^ 
played itself in hearts, which, in all other respects, might be 
classed amongst the most excellent and virtuous. The best of 
Monarchs, the most skilful of Rulers, have not escaped its per- 
nicious influence. Whatever may be the good qualities of a ku^ 
they will vanish from the eyes of his subjects, if Prejudice has 
forbidden them to look upon any of his actions, except those 
which are worthy of blame. How forcible a representation 
of its malevolence do the feudal times present to us; when 
the quarrels of powerful families were handed down, and con- 
tinued with undiminished enmity and bloodshed, through the 
lapse of ages ! And in later days, when we see a monarch 
dethroned and decapitated by his subjects, without cause ;— 
when we hear all the invectives which the spirit of Revo- 
lution can utter against those who the least deserve them; — 
when we see persons attacked in the performance of those duties 
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which they have long discharged with honour to themsel?es, and 
with success to their country: — shall we not naturally, if we 
behold all these evils with the clear and steady light of reason, 
inquire into their origin? It is Prejudice. 

Under the same head may be included Popular Prejudice. That 
of the political species is more slow and deliberate in its advances^ 
but more virulent and deadly in the completion of its purposes. 
Popular Prejudice, on the other hand, is violent and immediate 
in manifesting itself; but its rage is exhausted in a much shorter 
space of time. It has been known, however, upon fining an 
ascendancy!over the passions of an intemperate and senseless mob, 
to produce the most diabolical paroxysms of fury, and to have 
werated on the minds of men, as it were, by infernal agency. 
The conduct of our own countrymen, during the execution of 
Governor Wall, if we turn back to the chronicles of that period, 
will show us Popular Prejudice in its most glaring and execrable 
light. I do not by any means wish to vindicate the character, or 
palliate the conduct, of that unfortunate man. He was justly and 
deservedly punished for his cruelty by the loss of life. But, how- 
ever great his o£fences might be, I must own that I was shocked 
and disgusted upon reading an account of the conduct of the 
lower orders, previous to, and during the time of, his execution. 
The public press teemed with every invective which could pos- 
sibly enrage the populace against him ; his name was heard in 
every street, branded with all the malicious appellations that 
Revenge could invent ; his figure was represented in every print- 
shop, either as inflicting' the cruelties which he had committed, or 
as undergoing the punishment to which he was to be doomed. 
His execution was repeatedly announced for a certain day, and 
then deferred. Hence, so great was the anxiety of the populace, 
so ardent their wish for the gratification which they expected from 
beholding his punishment, that, upon seeing the object of their 
hate, after they had repeatedly been disappointed in the per- 
formance of his execution, appear upon the fatal platform, they 
raised three loud and heart-drawn cheers,'as if now certain of their 
victim. The same species of disgraceful barbarity was repeated 
at that most appalling moment, when the culprit was launched 
into eternity. While his limbs were yet quivering with the last 
ponies of death, the same tumult and hellish gratification mani- 
fested itself in almost every mind. But the most disgusting and 
brutal instance of their hatred, is yet, I think, untold. Some 
women, even women, at the conclusion of his punishment, 
stationed themselves at the foot of the scaffold upon which he 
suffered, and drank perdition to him ! Nay, the fatal rope 
itself, after having performed its duty, was cut into the smallest 
pieces, and purchased by the mob with avidity I 1% \!gi\^ ^ 
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Christian country? Are these the actions of a nation upon 
which the light of the Gospel has shone? An indelible stun 
remains upon the events of that day. It remains on the Records 
of Heaven, a lasting stigma on those who participated in snA 
inhumanity. May succeeding generations, upon reading tbe 
scene which I have just recounted, be warned from that de- 
gradation of human nature^ to which our countrymen were 
precipitated by popular Prejudice ! 

Hitherto, we have viewed Prejudice, and the evils it prodocei 
in Public a£fairs. We have seen to what an excess it has been 
carried ; to what madness and rage it has excited a whole 
people. We will now make a few observations on its effects in 
the more immediate concerns of private life. 

Nothing is, I think, more conducive to quarrels, jealousies, 
and heart-burnings in every family, than the foolish par- 
tiality which some parents show to a favourite child; while 
they neglect; or even treat with severity, some other of thdr 
offspring. This conduct may be defined. Parental Prejudice. 
And here it is to be observed that those parents fall into a double 
error; for while they, from some trifling and ridiculous cause, 
take a dislike to one child, and make use of every opportunity to 
afflict and torment him ; while they magnify all his small failings^ 
and pass over his good qualities without notice, they will most 
probably behave as absurdly in the reverse towards the favourite. 
All that he does will be right ; — ^he will be set forth as a pattern 
of cleverness, application, and every good quality, for the inu- 
tation of all young people in his vicinity. His very faults vrill be 
palliated and unobserved — ^nay, sometimes even be applauded 
•and deemed worthy of commendation. But what are the conse- 
quences of this blind partiality and folly? The favourite is 
hated : — the amity which ought to subsist between each of the 
family, is destroyed. But the whole consequences of such an 
error as this are not yet enumerated. At the time when both 
venture together upon the ocean of life, the one who formeriy 
could depend upon no assistance from his parents, will hx 
surpass the other in the formation of his projects, and the 
completion of his designs ; while the real good qualities of the 
favourite will be found to be choked up by the weeds of Self- 
conceit and Adulation. 

Prejudice, when admitted against the various professional 
duties, is extremely detrimental to many, whose genius deserves a 
better fate. Nothing can be more disgusting than to hear the 
Church, the Bar, the Army, Navy, or Medicine attacked, on 
account of the misconduct of some one individual in these several 
lines of life, who has disgraced himself and his profession. Yet 
true it is^ that many form their opinions merely from one exampb* 
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and consider that the probity and honour of all connected with 
that profession must be weighed by the same standard. Hence 
many a promising youths whose talents have been particularly 
inclined to any one branch of Science^ has been placed in a 
sphere unworthy of him^ merely through a foolish dislike which 
one of his parents have entertained against those men whose 
studies and occupations he wished to pursue. 

Nor is this species of Prejudice to be looked upon as detri- 
mental in one light alone. However great a man's abilities may 
be, in whatever degree he may deserve praise, should he chance 
to meet with any misfortune, or fail in the discharge of his duties, 
so as to excite dissatisfaction and prejudice against him^ his 
utmost exertions will never raise him to his former eminence. 
The most excellent and harmonious Poet ; the bravest Soldier ; 
the most skilful Physician ; the most able Painters, Sculptors, 
and Musicians ; — will all^ if the breath of Prejudice once taint their 
fame, verge from .the zenith of their glory , and be levelled with 
the common herd. When, therefore, I hear a good poem ridi- 
culed, or a well-written essay abused, merely because it is the 
fashion to ridicule and abuse them ; when I hear the character of 
a brave man attacked, and his conduct depreciated by the general 
voice, for some o£fence, the relation of which is most probably 
founded on Rumour alone ; when, in short, I see a man who has 
signalized himself in any station of life, cast down from the good 
opinions of all, and reduced to a leveU from which he is not 
allowed, whatever may be his powers, to rise again ; — I inwardly 
curse Prejudice, and all the mischiefs she causes. 

It is needless to enumerate the many and various less important 
species of Prejudice. Not a day can pass without presenting to 
an observant eye, the follies, the inconveniences, and the ridicule, 
to which all are subjected, when they obey the dictates of this 
most odious and contemptible Error. It manifests itself not only 
in the occupations, but even in the amusements of life. What 
adage is more true than that of Horace ? — 

'' Oderunt hilarem tristes, tristemqae jocosi, 
Sedatum celeres, agilem ^navumqae remissi ; 
Potores bibali inedi4 de luce Falerni 
Oderunt porrecta negantem pocala, qaamvis 
Noctarnos jares te formidare vapores/' 

Well did he know, from his intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ners and passions of mankind, the influence which Prejudice 
obtains over so many : — clearly has he shown the excess to which 
it may be carried, even in affairs of the most trilling importance. 

One more argument alone need be adduced upon the subject 
of these observations. When an hundred years fioixv \,\\\vi \v^vvc>^ 
sball have come and gone ; when we shaW be ^s xVve dv^^V ol ^^ 
Ji^srA, and our verynamea and actions shaW Vvave i^Aedivcv o\:X\n\otl% 
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of what value shall we deem the good or bad opinions of tk 
world to which we formerly were subject in this life, if We have 
only lived righteously, and according to the dictates of our Re- 
deemer? In the hour of death we shall be free from Ik 
virulence of Prejudice ; yet, at that future time, a mind consciotti 
of its own virtue, will triumph over the contemptible scoffs and 
ridicule which were aimed at its quiet, during life ; and exult ii 
the expectation of attaining that heavenly mansion, from whem^ 
Care^ Enmity, Slander, Prejudice, and all things conducive to 
our misery in this state of probation, are banished for ever. 

M. STERLING. 



LETTER FROM THE REV. MARMADUKE BRADSHAIV TO MR. MATtaBW 

SWINBURNE, INCLOSING AN ARTI9LE. 

Broughton, May 4, 1821. 

MT DEAR MATTHEW, 

I have two Nephews who were enrolled amongst the number of yoor 
schoolfellows about a fortnight before your last Holidays, an^ as I 
know full well, from experience, all that a new boy sulSers when fint 
introduced into such a tumultuous company of perfect strangen, I 
have been looking ahout among my Etonian acquaintance for some oo^j 
who might smooth, perhaps, a few of their difficulties, and give them 
some little confidence in their new element. You will guess, I am 
sure, when you have read as far as this, what I have to ask of you : it 
is, that you will take some notice of these urchins ; indeed I am parti- 
eularly desirous that you should not refuse my request, for I cannot 
conceive any one better able, from situation in the school and maay 
other reasons, both to assist and protect them. It is quite unnecessaiy 
for me to mention any favours that you may confer on the yooog 
Rashleighs : you know these matters much better than I ; indeed, most 
probably they are changed, as every thing else has been since my time. 
Perhaps you might get for them, if the practice is still continuedi tbB 
liberties of your friend Courtenay, Montgomery, and others, not for- 
getting Mr. F. Golightly, upon whom I consider myself, and ooai^ 
quently my relations, to have some claim, after the free use whieii be 
made of my name and character, in the account which he gave of tlie 
Party at the Pelican. You may ^Ive him a hint that it will be liighly 
dangerous for him to sbow\Am&e\i m V}da& ca^qsiXx^ Va ysnMt^ooa^tA I 
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>f the |[ood folks are higbly enraged at being what they call ca- 
'ed in print ; and that, too, hj such a stripling. It is quite im- ^ 
Le for him to dream of going to Mr. Hudson's entertainment any 
whether at the Pelican, or elsewhere. I have before mentioned 
rar cares will not be single* My nephews are two in number — 
lest (Samuel) rather what we used to call a sap^ and of a yery 
tisposition ; the younger (Henry), perhaps equally cleyer, but 
if ely, which latter quality agrees, I think, tery well with aa 
sdacation. My representations had a principal' part in deter- 
; their father in sending them to Eton ; consequently I am the 
lesirous that nothing should go amiss, as I should be inyolyed in 
ht share of the blame. However, I shall be the more satisfied 
A gain for them such an efficient protector; and I assure you, 
ar Mat, that any attention that you may pay to the young Rash- 
will be equally felt and acknowledged by your most faithful 

I MARMADUKE BRADSHAW. 

I have enclosed you three or four Letters, which may serve in 
measure to elucidate their characters ; and should these serve to 
3 an idle moment, I may be tempted to transmit to you some 
depredations from 

THE RASHLETOH LETTER-BAG. 

I. 

jifr. Samuel Rashhigh to Lmdy CmroUne Rtuhleigh, 

Eton Coll. March 27, 1821. 
T DEAR MAMMA, 

doubt our good Peter has particularly from Mr. PlodwelPs 
nee informed you how safely Academy, that my fears were very 
ided his young masters at much abated, and at last my joy at 
and the journey had nothing leaving the latter-mentioned gen- 
uncommon in it, so that I tleman's institution quite got the 
eave Henry to give you an better of them. We arrived here 
it, in the next letter, of about five o^clock; and the space 

stage coaches that he saw. in front of the great school was 

oughts were pretty busy the quite filled with boys of all sizes 

of the way, for though I — some, indeed, so big, that I was 

t much fancy, as was very half afraid to look at them ; and 

il, the prospects of going to some so little, that I could not 

, yet my uncle Bradshawhad think what business they had al 

ented Eton as so entirely Eton : lYiey \oo\l«A «a W V^c^ ^«ifc 

at from bH other places^ and just deWieied Itom ^"^ tk^ox%s««l 

2 G Q; 
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Henry was delighted at seeing so 
many mach smaller than himself, 
and fancied himself already a very 
considerable person. In a few 

minutes we were at Miss 's 

door, our destined Dame. I na- 
turally enough expected to have 
seen, according to the name, a 
Tery respectable sort of house- 
keeper — something, perhaps, like 
old Catherine. You may guess, 
then, my astonishment, and per- 
haps you will be astonished too 
yourself, when I tell you that we 
were ushered into a room very ele- 
gantly furnished, by a footman in 
a gay live^ry, where we found Miss 

— totally different, in every 

respect, from what we had ima- 
gined — that is to say, neither old 
nor homely, but, on the contrary, 
rather more gaily dressed than you 
, are in general, and talking quite 
like a lady ; which, indeed, I have 
no doubt that she is. First of all, 
she offered us some dinner ; but 
you know how unnecessary that 
was, for coming to school most ef- 
fectually takes away one's appe- 
tite. She read Papa's letter, and 
sent the one which he had written 

to Mr. , or, as I now call 

him, my Tutor, together with a 
message, desiring to know when he 
could see us. He appointed a 
time the next morning, and we 
expected it rather in dread, al- 
though my Dame took every care 
to persuade us that there was no- 
thing in the world to fear. Henry 
and I have a double-bedded room, 
whither, I can assure you, we were 
not at all sorry to go after all our 
fatigues. The whole of the apart- 
ment looked rather strange at first, 
for the floor is sanded all over, and 
the beds have no curtains at all, but 
are shut up in the day-time, which 
hf much better, as they take u^ 
but very little space, and we use 
the room ia the day-time to «vt 



in. My Dame (joa will hence- 
forth know Miss ^*-— by no otiier 
name) very goodnataredly tent a 
boy to conduct us to our Tutors at 
the proper hoar. He seemed to 
be a very nice sort of man — asked 
us a few questions^ and after he had 
put on his cap and gown, took m 
straight to Dr. Keate's chambers. 
There we were entered — a process 
which solely consisted in vrritiiig 
our names in a book — and which 
entitles us to the name of Etoniaiis. 
After this we returned to Mr. — ^, 
and he proceeded to examine as, 
according to the books which we 
had read, and our respective ages. 
I shall not trouble you any further 
than just to inform you of what I 
am afraid you will hardlj ande^ 
stand, that I am placed in the up- 
per remove of the Remove, and 
my brother in the middle Remove 
of the fourth form. This informa- 
tion will do, if anybody asks 
you ; and,' indeed, until I see yoa 
myself, I cannot possibly exphio 
it further. 

The next day, at eleven o'clock, 
I was to take my place in school. 
You may imagine my dismay, when 
I was fairly launched from mj 
Darnels house with my books un- 
der my arm ; and when I saw not 
only the space which I mentioned 
before quite filled with boys, fthej 
call it, absurdly enough, the hng 
walky though it is not a quarter so 
long as our avenue,) but also the 
inner Quadrangle, and the Portico 
under the school, equally crowded. 
I had some vain hopes that I might 
perhaps entirely escape notice 
among such a multitude and such 
a confusion; but I had not got 
very far before I was assaulted bj 
a multitude of voices, inquiring in 
one breath, " You, sir! What iff 
your name ? Who is your Damfi^ 
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answers Mr. and Mis^ , 

so that I was soon taught to drop 
these titles of distinction. Another 
advised me to get a more fashion- 
able coat, and called me a Cawker, 
which appellation was then per- 
fectly nnintelligible ; I have since 
heard that it means one who gapes 
and stares about him, a fault of 
which at that time I was very pro- 
bably guilty. These questions at 
first I langhed at, and took in 
▼ery good part, but at last they 
were so often repeated that I was 
almost provoked to give no answer. 
This conduct would probably have 
got me'a beating ; but my patience 
was entirely exhausted, when the 
school doors, to my great relief, 
flew open, and we sat down to the 
lesson. Eton dicipline differs so 
much from Mr. Plodwell's, that 

* it would fill a whole tetter to mark 
the distinctions, and I think this 
is a pretty long one for me at pre- 
seiitw In the m'st place, we go in- 
to school about four times a day, 
bat are never there more than three 
quarters of an hour together ; then, 
lostead of a little paled- in piece of 
gn>and,there are fine large playing- 
fields, with very fine trees in them ; 
the Thames runs on one side, and 
there is a wall on the other, against 
which they play at Foot-ball in the 
season; indeed they say it is capital 
. weather for it now, but it is not 
the fashionable game ; so nobody 
dares to propose it. After the next 
Holidays everybody begins Crick- 
et, bat never before. There are 

« plenty of boats on the River, 
which the boys row about in the 
sommer, but I will tell you more 
about them when the time comes. 



The bounds are marked by a stone 
on abridge, but we may go beyond 
them as far as we like, provided 
only we return in time, (for our 
names are called over,) and provid- 
ed too that we run away from the 
Masters and some of the upper 
boys directly we see them : ibis 
they call shirking j and, if we hide 
well, they never take any notice. 
All the terrible stories which I 
heard ahont fagging turn out to be 
nothing at aU. There is a. certain 
young man in my Darnels house, 
to whom I am bound to come in 
the morning and evening; he is 
called my Master, but he is a veiy 
lenient one, for he scarcely ever 
makes me do any thing, and has 
helped me very much in several 
matters. Henry is equally well off 
in this respect ; he has found out 
that he can buy excellent marbles 
here, and is I believe at this mo- 
ment engaged in a game, as happy 
as possible. 

You n^ty guess from what I have 
told you that I am pleased with 
my new situation. I hardly fancy 
myself a school-boy. Papa's gout 
came very unluckily, for it made it 
rather awkward for me, having to 
introduce myself ; however, that is 
all over now. Henry joins with me 
in wishes for his recovery, and in 
best love to you aad my Sister. 

I remain. 

Your very affectionate Son, 

8. RASHLEIGH. - 

p. S. I hope Smirk will be 
turned out to grass before we come 
home ; I miss my riding very much 
here, and shall be sadly disap- 
pointed if I have no pony in the 
Holidays. 
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Ud^C. Esukieigk to Mr.S. Bm$kUigk. 



MT DIARIST f AMVSLy 

Weirere all ^lighled beyond 
■c mue witii yocr letter, aad widi 
tlM piotwe j«a hate dmwa of 
yon* Eton life and tke iBtrodoc- 
<ioB,aiid tbe general opinion is that 
yoQ hare managed aJTsurs nncom- 
■Hin l y welL Yonr Father is qoite 
te-establiAed,and enjoyed the de- 
•ciiption of yonr adtentores, and 
taoghed at them as heartil j as an j 
#fthem; you know snch things 
we qnite new to hin, in oonse- 
qoenceof his priTate education. 
Next time yon write |yray do not 
aay any thing In disparagement of 
Mr. Plodwell; he is a particular 
faronritewith Mr. Rashleigh, who 
thinks himself bound to defend 
him ; so resenre jour sallies^ in case 
they may <^end. He was rather 
anrprised at the liberty you ha^e, 
and has an idea that it may be Tery 
nnch misused ; but I think another 
inteniew with Mr. Bmdshaw will 
tet him right, and put this fancy 
qidte-ont of his head. By-the-by, 
I shall show your letter to your 
Unde as soon as possible ; it can- 
not fail of interesting bim : perhaps 
he may giye you a few instructions. 
Peter, as jou guessed, gate us a 
Tery full account of the expedi- 
tion, and said that there were so 
Bmny young gentlemen at Eton, that 
lie was sure you would find plenty 
of playmates ; he added too that 
neither of you looked rery sorrow- 
ful, or, as he called it,^^ took it much 
to heart," when he went away. 
Talking of phrases, your Father 
does not at all approve of the Eton 
Vocabvlarjy and desires me to te\\ 



Stapylton Hall, Haats, AprU % 

yon that he thinks yon wHl not m- 
profe your language or style by 
using it. You gire a Teryplei^ 
sant account of your play-gnrand, 
but I am quite shocked at the 
thought of that dreadful Rifer 
running close by it ; I remember 
too reading some years ago of an 
unfortunate boy who was drowned 
at Eton ; pray take particular care 
not to run heedlessly about the 
banks, or to use boats, at any nda 
before you can swim ; I cannot 
help thinking that it must be veiy 
improper for boys to go by them- 
selves upon the water, and I hope 
and trust that neither yon nor Hen- 
ry will. I do not know of any 
thing that has happened in the 
neighbourhood which you would 
wish to hear. You will most pro- 
bably receive the County ~Pkper 
together with this ; we intend to 
send it you regularly every wedL, 
as perhaps it may amuse jron. Yov 
may rely upon Smli^ being treated 
with all possible care. Tell Hennr 
that his pony too shall meet with 
the same attention. For goodness' 
sake, ray dear boys, do nothing im- 
prudent. I am afraid you will feel 
these cold winds very much; if 
you do find any thing the matter 
with you, send for a medical nan 
immediately. You must excuse 
this hasty letter, as we dine witb 
the Westburys the first time since 
your Father*s recovery, and you 
know how particular they are. 
Yours very affectionately, 

c aASHLEIOa* 
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III. 

77te Mdstiers RasMeigh to Lady Caroline Mashleigh, 

Eton, April 3, 18»1. 



mr DEAR MAMMA, 

fiaye taken an early opportu- 
of writing to you, oii purpose 
lifiiln my first account, and to 
yon that Eton loses none of 
larms by experience, though, 
! sure, mine has not been a 
long one. However, as far 
can say at present, it rather 
oves upon acquaintance. — 
y little difficulties vanish, and 
^ets quite accustomed to the 
ne, the customs, and the terms 
e place. You are not to ima- 
■ as perhaps you do, that we 
lent here to learn Latin and 
k alone. I assure you we 
Lold a conversation in the Eton 
ct, perfectly unintelligible to 
{tranger, and so, of course, it 
to me, until I had been in- 
ted by some very able masters 
lany of the principal words, 
still there are not n few left 
[y above my comprehension. 
' do not mention any of this 
f Father, if you think he will 
Ike it. I wish often that he 
been an Etonian himself. — 
, to pursue a topic more suit- 
to his fancy. 

it first found a good deal of 
)Ie in finding oiit my difierent 
ns, and the proper times for 
; indeed, as you may ima- 
that is rather a complex bu- 
3* Now I begin to understand 
order as well as any body, 
e is no hardship at all in the 
8, or the quantity, which we 
>bliged to learn : but I still 
ather slow at my verses, for 
nay venture to tell my Father 



that Mr. Plodwell is rather defi- 
cient in that point of instruction. 
Pray quiet your fears and alarms 
with respect ta the River. It ift 
much too cold to think of boats ; 
besides, they are not the fashioa 
yet, and I have too much regard 
for myself to think of tumbling 
from a bank. I will not faij^ 
however, to mind what you say, 
and tell Henry the same. I am, 
at present, what they call a lower 
boy ; that is to say. liable to b6 
fagged by all the fifth and sixth 
form ; and I did not know till the 
other day that I myself shall be a 
fifth form some time next Jane, 
and then I shall have just the same 
authority over those below me, as 
I am subject to now ; so yeu see 
the transition from servitude to 
power is pretty rapid. Henry 
will be about a year and a half ar- 
riving at this desirable situatioD* 
About a night or two ago I wa» 
roused from a pretty fast sleep by 
a most unaccountable sensation^as 
if I were standing on my head. At 
first I thought it a dream, but that 
idea did not continue very long ; 
for I found myself safely shut np^ 
clothes and all together, in my bed- 
stead. In a very few minutes they 
let me down, half suffocated, and 
running away, left me quite in the 
dark, and totally ignorant wke 
were my persecutors. Henry suf* 
fered the same fate, so I suppose it 
is a trick commonly played off on 
new comers; and I am sure, if this 
is all I am to undergo, I am very 
well content. I am. teyA^cAdK W 
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hear of m j father's coayalescence. 
There is plenty of room left for my 
brother to sead a few lines in his 
own words ; I know he is not par- 
ticularly ready at writing, except 
in his own books, which he has dis- 
figured terribly by divers heads 
and figures, after the patterns of 
an approved master, who sits near 
him in school, not to mention a fine 
English version, with which he has 
interlined his text for the assistance 
of his memory ; I have desired him 
to exercise his ingenuity on spare 
paper another time, and to carry 
the sense in his head. Adieu, s. r. 



MT DEAR MAMMA. Samuel 

has left me two whole sides, and 
declares I must fill them ; so, after 
having made a hundred fruitless ex- 
cuses, I have sat down positively to 
write you what I call a long letter* 
First of all, I have the happiness 
to inform you that we come home in 
six days' time, for, though I do not 
mind Eton much^ yet, of course, I 
like home better. There are plenty 
of holidays here, for we have one 
whole, and one half, every week, 
besides others now and then, which 
I do not know the reason of, but 
that is the last thing for us to in- 
quire about. I like my Tutbr very 
well, and my Dame very much ; she 
sent me some jelly to eat the other 
day after her dinner, and gave me 
several balls that had been thrown 
into the garden. Everybody talks 
about beginning cricket next school 
time, and I am to belong to a club 
in the playing-fields. Do you 
think I can venture to ask Papa 
for a bat? they make them so beau- 
tifully here, that they do not look 
at all like that one which I have 
got at home ; my master keeps 
about a dozen hanging up in his 
room; to be sure what a great player 



he must be ! I think he might as 
well give me one, for it is quite im- 
possible that he can use them all at 
once. Samuel and I have our^break- 
fast and tea always together ; there 
are little parcels of tea and sugar 
sent every week from the grocer^s, 
and we have a tea-kettle, cups, 
saucers, &c., and I really think, 
without any ofience to you, that my 
brother makes tea almost as well tf 
you do ; to be sure we have no 
cream, and the milk seems .to be 
rather watery ; and what do you 
think we have to eat? not Mr. 
Plodwell's stale bread, but really 
very nice rolls ; it makes me quite 
hungry to talk about them : there 
are regular things for dinner eveiy 
day, but I cannot tell you each of 
them now ; it would look so like a 
bill of fare. Pray tell Robert to 
take ca re of my rabbits : I would 
not have them hurt for all the 
world ; indeed I gave very parti- 
cular orders about them before I 
left home. I am quite sure 
nobody can starve here very well, 
for there are enough pastry-cooks' 
shops to supply a hundred other 
places, and all of them look so nice, 
and so tempting, that it is hardly 
possible to resist ; besides these, 
there are other people always stand- 
ing about with baskets of fruity 
cakes, and such-like things, jmt 
where we go into school, in case we 
should like to lay in provision for 
a dull lesson time. : by-the-by, a 
boy was flogged the other day for 
cracking nuts in church, so I shall 
take care to avoid those noisy kind 
of eatables, and shall take barley*, 
sugar in preference. Do not forget 
the rabbits. Give my best love io 
Papa and Sister, and believe me. 
Your most affectionate Son, 

H. BA-SHLEIGH. 
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IV, 

R. RoihUiffhy Esq, Stapyltan, to Mr, S, Rashhighy Eton, 

Stapylton HaU, April 7. 



MT DEAE SAM, 

•ur mother has told you how 
176 were to hear of your doing 
11 at Eton, and being so much 
id with your new situation, 
(econd letter has made us still 
content, and has eased me 
BL good deal of anxiety which 
at not being able to accom- 
ybu in person. Now I am 
fit 'for that or any other un- 
lung; and my gout, after 
g attacked my lower extre- 
\ one after another, has left 
ist as well as ever again* My 
tipA in sending you for so 
a time at first was, that you 
; get accustomed to the place 
t you were fixed to a long 
ivance there. I suppose that 

!; the Eton coaches you will 
e to find a place for your- 
nd your brother as far as 
w, where I will meet you in 
a1 We none of us expected 
ou would have been able to 
your way so quickly ; in- 
upon second thoughts, I al- 
repented of haying sent you 
ih a Tast Establishment, par- 
rly without a single friend 
. It is much more creditable 
•n, as it is, to have made these 
Durself, and I am perfectly 
)d with almost the whole ac- 
. The tea and sugar which 
f mentions, I must confess 
think rather an unnecessary 
f. Bread and milk would do 
18 well, if not better; and 
I was a boy I had nothing 



else. But if it be the custom, I 
would by all means continue it, as 
I should not wish you to be sin- 
gular in any thing. Your mother 
has giyen you some cautions re- 
specting accidents* I must beg of 
you also never to get in debt at 
any of those pastry-cooks' shops 
which Henry confesses are so al- 
luring. I have known boys re^ 
duced to the most miserable shifts 
and. evasions in consequence of 
this v^ fault; it is an impru- 
dence of all others that I would 
wish the most to warn you against, 
and I shall trust to your good 
sense in this respect. Ton may 
give the same lustra ctlons to 
Henry, who, perhaps, requires 
them more than you do. You 
must remember that I am not an 
Etonian, and consequently must 
fortify yourself with an infinite 
quantity of patience to answer all 
the questions I shall put to you 
when I see you next week ; for 
my curiosity will not be very easily 
satisfied. Do not accustom your- 
self to those phrases which Xknow 
are peculiar to public schools ; in 
the first place, I shall not be able 
to comprehend them, and, se- 
condly, I do not consider them at 
all ornamental* All the family 
join in best wishes and remem- 
brances to you and Henry ; with, 
my dear Samuel, 

Your most loving father, ' 

. K. RASHLE|6&. 
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May 1 . — Mr. Wjirren ! Mr. Warren ! — I hear this day «ad reports 
of ypu. You say that you were visited in the vacation by two of 
the Conductors of " The Etonian ; " and one was ** a Country- 
looking Gentleman/' and the other a Gentleman with a '' pert " 
nose. Oh ! Mr. Warren, Mr. Warren ! to talk in this manner of 
Gentlemen who have put so much money into your pockets. I 
blush for you ! Mind what you are about, Mr. Warren ! Some- 
body that you do not wot of is very anxious to obtain the post 
of our London Publisher. 

When next he comes to town, the Country Gentleman shall con- 
strue the Greek to you, — ^Very few Country Gentlemen 
understand Greek, Mr. Warren ! 

I ought to have noticed, in our last Number, a composition 
which I received previous to its appearance. A Gentleman (I 
forget his signature,) has sent us a Parody of Gray's celebrated 
*' Ode to Eton College." I must tell him plainly that such lines 
would suit Mr. Hone better than Mr. Courtenay. I cannot 
imagine what portion of our work has induced him to suppose 
that '^ The Etonian " could derive either profit or popularity 
from the insertion of any thing so disgustingly gross. The 
Epigrams which he has subjoined want novelty sadly. 

May 4. — I have the permission of .the Author of ** Godiva" to 
insert the following Stanzas, which were originally a part of that 
exquisite Poem, but were subsequently omitted. The first ex- 
tract formed a sort of introduction to the subject. 

When last at Coventry, I stopp'd to dine 
At the King's Head, a house ne'er known to fail 
In Worcester cider, and in Shropshire ale. 

The wine's not qaite so good.--(Take notice. Reader, 

In case hereafter at that inn yon call ; 
For my own part I'm but a moderate feeder, 

And 'tis but rarely I drink wine, at all ; 
It's apt to make one bilious. — Should yon need a 

Glass, lest your dinner or your palate pall, 
Restrain your appetite — and I'll engage 
You find good port at Da'entry, the next stage.) 
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This by the way. I sometimes step aside. 

As Poets always shoald, to give advice ; 
They are the world's Instructors, — and sboold hide 

In trope and fignre many a precept nice ; 
Morals and maxims they shoald all provide, 

And homilies for every sort of vice ; 
They shoold lash yfce, and honour virtue too. 
In short— do all that Byron scorns to do. 

Such were the Bards of old — alone they wandered 
In mystic dreams through haunted dell and grove, 

Od thoughts sublime their giant spirits ponder'd. 
Holding high converse with the powers above : 

Mankind with awe their precepts beard, and wondered, 
And well repaid those precepts with deep love ; 

They fear'd no critic*s censure — sought no praise-r 

For critics IWd not in those golden days. 

Bat I, who ami no jrine-bibber, and rather 

With my beeibteak prefer a pot of beer, 
At Coventiry resoWM to go no farther — 

'< I think,'' said I, '« Til take my dinner here.— 
I see my mare is in a perfect lather; 

Since dawn Tve ridden fifty miles, or near.'' 
And so I stopp'd, and bade my host prepare 
Corn and veal cutlets— for myself and mare. 

The cutlets came, rich, and well-done, and smoking, 
(Ketchup improves veal cutlets very mucb) 

My host came too, a man much given to joking. 
Short, fat, and fond of smoking, like the Dutch, 

So much indeed as to be quite provoking ; 
But, being quite alone, I thought that such 

A plump, good-humour'd, jolly man as he 

Migbt prove indifferent good company. 

And so in fact I found him— down we sate 
' To pipe and porter ; quick the jug went round. 
And warm and warmer wax'd the high debate, 

({ thought his politics extremely sound.) ^ 
But when he saw that it was growing late, "^ 

He br4)ngh<t a ponderous quarto, clasp'd and bound, 
And read an old and wondrous tale, which I, 
Most cowrtJDoas ' Reader, mean to "Versify.^ ' r 

! r . :: :•• ,*■■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ • -"■ ' y- ■■'■■ 'A 

he next Stanza was intended to follow Stanza X. 

Siieeess to Cobbett ! Patriot wise and brave ! 

Long has he sacrificed at Freedom's altar ! 
Success to Cobbett ! May he shortly have 

The rich requital he deserves— a. halter ! 
Success to her whom he intends to save 

From Slavery's chains, and may no scoundrel alter 
Her old fine laws, no rebel hand tear down 
Her dreaded Standard and her hononr'd Crown ! 



After Stanza XI* 

,We liye in wiser 49y8* Ere on par isl^ 
Had Norman XVilliam bent his eagle eye» 

The S^^ioo Nobles foapd it worth tbf ir wJuJe 
To exercise a d§al of tyr^pny« 

The abj^( peasants soarpe were /mp.tp ^foilo. 
They liy'd ippon h}^r4 blows ^q(| p''m(lS®''yt 

FoUow'd their Lords to war wilb bills and axes, 

. Apd paid, in peace, unoonscionaHe t^xes. 

The passage of Godiva through Coventry was described in the 
following manner : — 

At length the tranipUng of a horde's feet 
PispeU'd. th^t breathless sjlence, the deep bosh . 

Of hearts o'erflowing; and along the street, 
Her cheeks o'cr-crimsoned by a mantling blnsb. 

Borne on a palfrey, whiter than the sleet 
Unstain'd that flatters from sodie frozen bbsb, 

Godiva passM-^her ehanns anveiTd and bare--r 

It mattered little^— [br no eye was tj^^re. - . . 

Oh that I was a Poet ! that my pen 

Could j^ive the Reader the most faint idea 
Of that most lovely vision ! ne'er again 

(At least Tm sare I hope not) shall we see a 
Sight to compare with what — none look'd on then, — 

So beanteons, or so shocking — coald there be a 
New spectacle of that kind, I foretel 
A modern mob wonid not behave so well. 

May 10. — I have received to-day what. I cannot but consider 
a very extraordinary request, from a gentlemsin who dates from 
Plymouth, and signs himself '^ Devoniensis/' He wishes us to 
ransack the files of old newspapers in order '^ to rescue from 
oblivion an ingenious jeu d' esprit, which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, about eight years ago. It was written in the character 
of an Eton Boy, who was one of the Salt-bearers in. the Montem, 
in the year 1812 or 1813 as well as I can recollect, and who 
being stationed at a spot where the members of the Queen'D 
Council must pass in their way to Windsor, had occasion to 
stop the carriages of those noble Lords, and make the usual 
application for Salt. His accoimt of the reception which he 
met with from the di£ferent Lords, particularly Lords Eldon 
and Ellenborough, and Sir William Grant, was most humour- 
ous and characteristical.^ 

My dear Devoniensis, 

I have a great respect for the Morning Chronicle, and I have a 
great respect for the Queen's Council, and I have a great respect 
for the oalt-beaifer, and I have a great respect for you! fiat, 



iouriy i^peaking^ my bureau has no rooiQ . fqr anteHMwrien 
roHicles^ and mj Pvblicatiqn has no room for Pblitioal -Squibv. 
fVet^ is yet atidtli^ p^rt of ypur letter whioh'^ I mustviiotice. 
•u say, /^ 1 will give you^ on Ike 4>ltli€if side^a cbupietwritteoifaif 
Marquis We^esley, while at yOjariUiistrioiM Sciiiinar]F«**-e6aiN- 
nicated. % ^ii* Thomisis Tyrw)iitt/' I. wil insert it;; bae^iae 
nppdde it hab'(to use ail ^xprestiion of a ^ewl «£ mine) "f'.lotB 
irit, if one could find it out/' 

. J|^i^ovety«t|kimii^un.ikY^sjni^fttbi^ 

[ believe the Marqu;s W^llesley has mqch better verses than 

se set down to ms account^ in a coinpilation called the 

lusae Etonenses ! " 

May 14.— Transcribed some mor.e Poetry by Edward Morton i—^ 

•■' I ' .•■.-: ' . 

TkMefi was a voice, a foolish voice . 
> Kliliiyii9art'p summer echoing thrqogjl^qi^; : • 
It bade me hope, it bade rejoice, 
' AndBtillitssonndswef^prealdQS^tO'flie; 
. But tboM h»9% plfgf^eedtJiat deep vpw,. 
And it were sin to love thee DOW ! 

I will not love Uie^ ! I am.laaght 

To shuQ the d^eam on which I doj^tedj 
And te^r my sonVJrom every thought 

On whicj^ltft^e^est T^ion floated ; 
And I have pray'd to look on thee 
As coldly as thou dost on me. 

Alas! the Love indeed is gone, 

But still I feed its melancholy ; 
And the deep struggle, long and lone, 

That stifled all my youthful folly, 
Toqk but away the guilt of sin, 
And left me ali its pain within. 

Adien ! if thou hadst seen the heart. 

The silly heart, thou wert beguiling, 
Thou would'st not have inflam^ the smart, ^ 

With ail thy bright unconscious smiling ; 
Thou wouid'st not so have ftinn-d the blase, 
That grew beneath those quiet rays! 

Nay ! it was well l->T-for smiles like this 
. n«lay 'd at least niy bosom's foyer I 
.^ay ! it wfts well, since, hope and bliss 
Were fleeting quickly, — and for ever. 
To snatch thom are they passed away. 
And meet the anguish all to-day I 

•have to inform Amicus* who inquires after a r^pmVof our 
;e first Numbers, that we think the 750 we have sold i^^^^SiiR^^^ 
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to answer the purpose for which this work was Commenced, and 
that we do not, at present^ contemplate any future Edition. 

May 16. — Received tlus day a copy of verses on " Ssvior 
armis Luxuria/' from our old correspondent, ^ Robigo/' This 
puts me in mind of a sort of promise I made that his Essay should 
appear in No. VIII, ; and, upon examining my .papers, I am 
very sorry to be obliged to confess that the Artiole nas been mis- 
laid — I can find no traces of it. I am, howler, the less vexed 
at thiS| because I had rather offend Robigo by the omission, than 
injure him by the insertion of his Contribution. The truth is, 
that in my opinion neither the Essay nor the Poem come up to 
the high estmiation in which the talents of the Author are so 
deservedly held. Let him revise such rhymes as these before he 
is very angry with me for the opinion which I haye n^ost sincerely 
expressed: — 

I 

'' Till Venas rising, "Ef er-sndling''^ 

^ For sprightly song, For ares gone'' — 

'' To Triamplie I Londor shoot ye.*' 

Let him re^consider the following Stanzas, and reflect whether 
diey are likely to add to a really high reputation. I will begin 
with his Exordium :— 

** In days of yore, when fabled lore 
And mystic speech obtain'd, 
Th' Heavenly- ConclaTe began to rate. 
Nor threats tbtir spleen restrain'd.'^ 

Next here is a bit of the boastings of Mars : — 

** Who can deny the Mastery 
To me whose arm is strong ; 
Whose powerfol sway, from day to day, 
Tolls Death's deep ding, ding-dong?'' 
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I will extract vone ]xiore.\§itatu!^ p^on me 

for altering one wbr4 and taking the sentunent into my own 
moutb: — I'n.y.^;^ : . ■• :^\-^^ . ,^. r-* ^^- .- •■ 

May 18. — Inserted a letter mm xuhr old friend Allen Le Blanc. 
I am so little acquainted* with Ojcfordi its conceml^, and its in- 
mates, that I am ignorant whether the personages Allen describes 
are real or fictitious. If they are real| they are painted in such a 
manner that they cannot take offence at the colouring. If they 
are fictitious, I am sure nobody will feel any difficulty in finding 
an original for them somewhere. — There is life in every touch of 
hi9 pencil. 
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ijf 8 1.^— Many thanks to an ingenious CoiTep<Hident for his 
unous translation of Tasso's *' Gierusalemme liberata.'' I 
ositively afford room for no more than the following descrip- 
if Armida from Canto IV. 

XXVIII. 

Few SUDS had sbone and set, or ere she came 
Where the Frank tents were bleaching in the gale 
Around the towers of Salem, nor had fame 
Been silent, far and wide was spread the tale ; 
And as when in broad day some meteor flame . 
Is seen above the astoidsh'd world to sail, - 

The Camp is roas'd ; all eye to see the Bame, 
All ear to know the whence, the why she came. 

XXIX. 

No mien so noble, and no form so fkir. 
Could Argos, or e'en Cyprus, boast of yore ; " " ^' ' - ■ -' 

The glpwing ringlets of her golden hair ,. ^ ^ ^ ^j, . -. ^, 
Shone through the degant white veil she wojr^' ' ^ ' '.' . 
Hid, but traDsparent, as the sunbeams aira'''';'^^'^!^"^ ] , 
By fleecy dIouosVhen faintly shrouded o'er^ ' " ' • *'■* 
Or, washeryeil throwjiback, thosanngl^tsahpne-^ ,.: t v t 
As bright and glorious as a noontide Sun, ; , 
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XXX. 

The wanton breeze, that mid her soft locks play'JI, 

Added more curls to those which Nature "wote ; 

With downcast looks she stood, as if afraid 

She might too lavish of ber beauties prove ; 

Her cheeks were of the ivory, inlaid 

With roses, and the blended colours strove 

As rivals for the mastery — her month 

Was roseate, with breath sweet as the sweet South. 

XXXL 

Her bosom next disclos'd its spotless snows. 
From whence the fires of Love abroad are shed ; 
Part only of her breasts the tunic shows, 
Toung, soft, and tender, and o'er part is spread — 
Envious ; and yet that envy only knows 
To stay the eyes, the amoroos thooriit hath apcjd* 
Beneath the surface, and within is flown, . . . r 
Far from content with outward oharms sJ^ie. 

xxxn. 

E'en as the Sun's warm ray will penetrate 
Water or crystal, and yet not divide. 
Thus the free thoughts an entrance will await. 
Although the vest that entrance hath denied ; 
And sacrilegiously they contemplate 
The scenes which fancy pictures far and wide. 
And then describe them to the warni desires. 
And with new fuel feed the living fires. 
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Moy tf«— Received die fcrilowtng^ amongst odier nictttB vdo- ) 
able contriinitioiui, from our old fricaDd W« 

Woman and Hope ! I lot e tbe two« 

Thoagh bards and sages float tbem ; 
They're tiresome oft, and oft untrue, 

Bot who coald live without them? 

May 28. — A friend informs me that the ezpreasion of Scaliger, 
relative to one of tbe Odee of Horace, was not the King of 
Persia, as I have erroneously put fordi, but ^ rex Tarraco- 
nensis." Another friend informs me, on Lady Morgan's 
authority, diat the King in question was " the King of Naples." 

'^ Strange that such difference should be, 
Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee ! *' 

My dear Critics, what does it signify to you or me, whether 
Scaliger's Hyperbole lighted upon Rex Persicus, or Rex Tarra- 
conensis, — ^the King of Naples, or the King of Clubs ? 

May 29* — Bless me ! Here is a Corpus Poetamtm rushing in. I 
shall never get through the serried phalanx. I must mAe a despe- 
rate sally ! First have at you Mr. " Remove ! ** — there ; you are an 
inoffensive and well-disposed gentleman, so I will not hurt you. 
Aha ! ** Nestor ! " I will not hurt you eitfier, old friend ! — you are 
too old* Holloa, good *' Vindex," with your '* Address to Lord 
Liverpool," you come with a threatening aspect indeed ; diere ! 
I have brought him down ; I have flung our tenth Resolution at 
him. What — ** Senex " here ? Oh ! you are in a passion be- 
cause I would not insert your " Letter to the Boys. Ill just 
sharpen a '^ Private Correspondence," and fling it at you. — He 
runs. ** Judex " too — ^you are enraged because I have not 
enough serious stuff, — ^You make home-thrusts indeed ! Where 
is No. IV.? It must be my shield ! Murder ! Here is the Editor 
of the '* Apis; Matina,^' with an Epic on the Fall of Pahnyra 
in his hand. I must send my ^ Axbtotle/' at him. — ^Tliere! I 

have overturned him in a twinkling. Ha ! ha \ there is-Mf* C 

in the way, with the sword of Hypercriticism. I flmk 1 won't 
run ! — ^the weapon is vei^ blinit. There is somebody ia the rear 
of the battle, looking most kindly severe t what ha^'he to say? 
He says, ** We are all losing our time ; we shall repent this at 
Cambridge." Tliat was a hard hit ; but take care. Sir ! It shall 
go hard with you if any of the Club are Wranglers ! — Bless me! 
here is ** Bos,'' roaring that '* there is no merit in ' Tbe Etonian!' 
It won't live fifty years ! " I'll shoot him in the head ! — No ! 
that's invulnerable ! Stay a minute, Sir ; — I must load widi the 
new Number ! 
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Satumi, 23o die Jumi, 1821. 

B-Clab met according to castom ; bat there was little or no basinesa 
transacted, and there was a Melancholy apparent in every face^ 
I obedLed every- attempt at Homoor. It will not be difficult to 
nt for this depression of spirits, when it is remembered that the 
«oe of the King^ of Clnbs is drawing to its close. Another brief 
ti, laid the crowned head and sceptred hand will retom from their 
id station to their original obscurity; the King of Clnbs wfll dfe^ 
leOambling-House will be the receptacle of his body. — ** Sic trmuk 
mmdi,'^ 

I Members chewed the end, and drank the Punch in s9ence; they 
liidMist emptied tbe bowl, when Mr. Goliohtly, dipping his ladle 
rhat deeper than usnal, brought up a small piece of paper from the 
n. It was opened, and read by the President ; and, as I havQ 
ig «i8e to insert, I am ordered to present to the Public the 

AVTOBIOORAPHT OF THE PUNCH-BOWL. 

■tcfbiography is very much wasnot too strong; There were few 

ihion At the present day. tasters who did not lookVforward 

>bbett writes Autobiography, with pleasure to a s^econd dcau|^ht. 

ir. Hiint writes Autobiogra^ ** In a short time the usual vicis- 

why ^en should Criticism situdes of popular favour afflicted 

piier nose.at the Aatobiogra- me. People began to find in me a 

: a Pundi-bowl? hundred faolts, of which they had 

was made on the 20th of Oc- not so much as dreamed before* I 

l^K); and was pronounced, was too sour, and too noisy, and 

admiring Public, a fine Bowl, too heavy ; I inspired nothing ooi 

body found something to puns and quibbles; every fume I 

end in me; some liked my sent forth savoured of Satire ; everv 

less, and some my acidity— cop I filled tasted of Absurdity. Xt 

praised me because I was was said, that 1 made young hea^ 

: enough, and.some because X giddy^ and disrespectful to tadr ia- 
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periors ; tbat I was a sad abettor of 
idleness and impertinence, that I 
was an utter enemy to all discipline 
and regularity; in short, tbat I 
ooght never to be tolerated in the 
place of whioh I had possessed my- 
self. 

** Even my Patrons, the Members 
of the Club, began to cool in their 
good opinion of me. * The King 
of Clubs,' like many other Kings, 
began to think of sacrificing his Fa- 
Tourite, in order to conciliate po- 
pular favour ; ray spirits subsided, 
and I began to be of opinion that 
the Members were all cracked, and 
that I should be cracked too, in a 
short time. I believe I owed my 
safety to a fortuitous circumstance, 
to which I never look back without 
exultation, — Mr. Oakley, my most 
formidable enemy, dared to intro- 
duce a Tea-pot into the Club-Room. 
The Members retreated from his 
flag with disgust; and, though I 
never could get rid of the vile little 
intruder, yet a proposal for exiling 
me, and substituting chocolate, was 
negatived by a large majority. 

*' I kept my place, therefore, and 
although I continued to meet with 
my quarUum tuff, of disapprobation 
from many with whose stomachs I 
disagreed, I did not cease from 
being the nectar of the Club, and 
the inspiration of the writings of 
* Hie Etonian.' The fame of me 
was diffused far and wide, and the 
brightest ornaments of Mater Etona 
became anxious to have a hand in 
my composition. They were perpe- 
tually sending presents of ingredi- 
ents, and my limited circumference 
was frequently unable to contain 
their liberality. One poured in a 
stream of Good Sense; another 
gave me a sparkling fountain of 
wit; a third dropped from his' 
hand the sugar of Urbanity ; a 
fourth scattered on my surface the 
flowers of Parnassus. The dispo- 
•ition to jollity, which I had upon 
my first appearance betrayed, was 
gradually refined. I became as 
^uiet and civil a Punch-bowl as 
everwas concoeted. Even Ladies 



ventured to sip from me, and Ex- 
quisites pronounced me tolerable. 
The playful Fancy, which dictated 
the * March to Moscow,' was de- 
rived from my influence — the pen 
which wrote * Godiva,' was dipped 
in my liquid. When I am accused 
of misdemeanors, and riot, and 
disaffection, I answer by holding 
up a list of my friends ! — ^You sbaU 
know me by the company I keep! 

" Yet why do 1 complain of boi- 
tility or censure ? I never had rea- 
son to do so : my greatest friends, 
it is true, mixed up something of 
condemnation with their praises; 
but I need not fret on this account 
sioce my bitterest enemies united 
something of approbation with their 
sarcasms. It has been my peculiar 
lot to please and to displease every- 
body. One considered me lake- 
warm, but there was sometimes a 
mellowness in my taste whicb 
pleased him ; another thought me 
insipid, but there was sometimes 
a little acid in my beverage which 
redeemed me from total neglect; 
a third complained that too much 
of me sent him to sleep, but still 
he came to me, because be found 
a little of me was enlivening; a 
fourth swore I was death to the 
the senses, but yet he bad an af- 
fection for me, because 1 gave life 
the feelings. 

'* The incidents of my short life 
have been few, but among those 
whom they immediately concerned, 
they of course excited great inte- 
rest. Wherever *• The Etonian ' 
made his appearance ' The King 
of Clubs * led the way with the 
Punch-bowl in his arms; I was 
tasted by the Literati, who read 
every thing, and the illiterate, who 
read nothing at all. Many a ghittoD 
in literature smacked his lips at 
my approach, and many a board- 
ing-school belle relinquished the 
unbroached * Tears of Sensibility' 
for the more inviting flavour of the 
streams of his Majesty's Punch- 
bowl. 

*' These glorious days, however, 
are fleeting swiftly away! Once 
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more will my oib be replenished, 
and the potion I will then afford 
•hall be sweeter than I ever af- 
forded before! Once more, and 
then my wonted spirits will no 
longer effervesce within me; my 
wonted friends will no longer laugh 
aronnd me ; I shall be as sorrow- 
ful as the hearts of my patrons, — 
as empty as the heads of my de- 
tractors ! Almighty Bacchus ! Shall 
his Majesty's Punch-howl sink into 
a vile piece of crockery ? ere ple- 
beian lips shall defile the rim which 
the touch of a King hath hallowed 
-—ere the vessel in which wit has 
bathed, shall become the receptacle 
of earthly liquor, — 

' Be ready, Gods, with all your thuoder- 

bolts, 
Dash it to pieces!' 

Before this dreadful consummation 
shall take place, let me, as far as 
possible, provide for the probable 
contingency. I know that when 
my protector, * The King of Clubs,' 
•ball have vacated his throne, a 
crowd of petty calumniators will 
arise, to hide my good qualities 
and exaggerate my failings. Let 
me then draw my own character 



before a less partial hand shall do 
it for me, and tell you what candour 
will say bye-and-bye of the Punch- 
bowl. 

*' ' It had many failings, but it had 
some virtues to counterbalance 
them; it promoted a fashion of 
levity, an indifference to rebuke, 
and an appearance of improprieties 
which never in reality existed. 
Many persons have assumed the 
dress of sanctity where sanctity 
was not, but few, like ' The King of 
Clubs,' have taken to intoxication 
in print, in order to appear to the 
world worse than they actually were. 
But, on the other hand, the Punch- 
bowl gave life and vivacity to < The 
Etonian,' which had never been 
found in the shop of Mr. Twining. 
It had the grace of novelty, which 
is no small recommendation where 
youth is to be the judge; and it 
afforded an opportunity of talking 
a great deal of nonsense, which 
could not have been talked half so 
well round a copper kettle or a 
silver urn. It was always warm- 
ing, — often exhilarating, — seldom, 
I hope, intoxicating, — never, I am 
sure, unwholesome.'" 



The composition, from whatever pen it proceeded, was received 
with great approbation; and as the Punch and its Biography were 
coming to an end together, the Club prepared to adjourn. Previous 
to their separation, however, Mr. Court en ay rose and spoke to the 
following purpose : — 

MR. COURTENAY TQ HIS CONTRIBUTORS. 

'^ Grenllemen, — As this is almost the last time I shall have the honour 
•of addressing you in my capacity of President of your sittings, I wish 
tp make one request of you and all our other Contributors. The cariosity 
of the Public is much excited respecting the names of our writers, and 
1, for> one, am very unwilling to disappoint a Public which has been 
so very kind to us— I therefore hope that all those who have favoured 
us with their support, will let me know as soon as possible whether to 
all or to any of their articles they will allow me to attach their names 
10 our Tenth and last Number." — (Hear! hear! hear!) 

(Signed) 

RICHARD HODGSON, 

Secretarjf. 
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Et propenure loco, et ceastie, et qoerere, et utt—Hos. 

If was with feelings of tbe most unmixed delight that on mj 
waj to the North I contemplated spending one evening with my 
old friend Charles Torrens. 1 call him my friend, although he is 
six or seven years my senior ; because his manners and his habits 
hare always nearly resembled those of a boy, and have seemed 
more suitable to my age than to his. Some years ago, pardy in 
cease^ence of Us own impnidenoe, the poor fellow was in veiy 
low circamstances ; but he has now, by one of diose sudden freaks 
of fortune, which nobody knows how to account for, become rieek 
and fat, and well-to-do in the world : with a noble patron, a pretty 
wife, and the next presentation to a living of a thousand a year. 

I wrnvei. at the village of about sun-set, and enmured 

for the house of Mr. Torrens. Of the children to wrhom I apf- 
plied, no one seemed to understand me at all ; at least one of 
them, a cmUt lad than his companions, scratched his head for half 
a minute, and exdaimed, '' Oh ! why, sure, you s&ean Master 
Claries, our Curate ! Gracious ! to think of calling him Mr. 
Torrens ! " — I afterwards learned that this hopeful disciple had the 
office of looking to the Curate's night-lines. However, he led 
me to the house, giggling all the way at the formality of ** Mr. 
Torrens. ^^ I was prepared by this to find my old acquaintance 
as warm, and as wild, and as childish as ever. 

His residence was a red brick dwelling-house, which you wodd 
call a house by right, and a cottage by courtesy ; it seemed to 
possess, like the owner, all requisites for hospitality and kindness, 
and to want, like him, all pretensions to decoration and show. 
'^ This is as it should be!" I said to myself; " I shall sleep 
vouadly beneath such a ix>of as this ; '' and so I threw up Ihelatdi 
of the garden-gate, and went in. Charles was in the kitchea- 
gardea behind the house, looking at his strawberry-beda. I 
•walked round to meet him. I will not describe the pleasure with 
which we shook hands ; my readers weU know what it is to meet 
a dear and cherished friend after a long absence. I know not 
which was the happier of the two. 

" Well, ** he said, *' here I am, you see, settled in a snug com- 
petency, with a dry roof over my head, and a little bit of turf 
around me. I have had some knowledge of Fortune's slippeiy 
ways, and 1 thank my stars that I have pretty well got out of her 
reach. Charles Torrens can never be miserable while there's 
good fishing every hour in the day in his Liordship's ponds, and 
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good vemson every Sunday in the year in bis Lordship's diiiing'- 
room. He^e yon see nie- settled, as it were, in mj t^nm' cum 
dignitate, without a wish beyond the welfare of my wife,, and the 
ripening of BUy melons ; and what gives my esjoyments their 
greatest zest> Peregrine, is^ that though the road ta them wMi ra- 
ther a hilly one, I kept out of the gutters as well: as I couldL 
Wh^t 18 it MdrMe says, Peregritte ? — 

. *' Neque majorem feci ratione mallb rem, 
Neo BQui factaras vitio calp&ve mioorem ;-«— " 

that is, I did not grow rich like a rascal, and I sha'tit gro;w poor 
like a fool ! — though (thanks to my uncle, the Nabolj,) I; can 
afford to give a young friend a bed and a breakfast, without pinch- 
ing myself and my servants the next week ! — But bless me! how 
I am lettin? iny tongue run on : — 1 havn^t introduced you to Mfeir- 
garet yet, ' and so saying, he took my arm, and hurried me into 
his drawing-room. His Bride was a very pleasing woman,— a 
lover might well call her a beautiful one ; she seemed about one- 
and-twenty, and possessed every requisite to confer happiness 
upon a husband of my friend's wandering habits ; she had suffi- 
cient good nature to let him wander abroad, but she had, at the 
same time, sufficient attractions to keep him at home ; her for-^ 
bearance never scolded him for his stay at another's hearth, but 
her good sense always took care to make his own agreeable to 
him. A clever wife would have piqued him, a silly wife wouW 
have bored him ; Margaret was the " Aurea mediocritas, *' and I 
could see that he was smcerely attached to her. 

The next morning I walked into his library, and was n ta 
little amused by the heterogeneous treasures which it presented. 
Paley- seemed somewhat surprised to find himself on the same 
shelf with ^* The Complete Angler, " and Blair; in hb decent 
vestment of calf-skin, was looking with consumfmate contempt 
upon the Morocco coat of his next neighbour. Colonel Thorn- 
ton. A fowling-piece, fishing-rod, and powder-horn, were the 
principal decorations of the room. 

On the table was a portfolio containing a variety of manu- 
scripts, unfinished Sermons, Stanzas, complete in all but the 
ibyines ; Bills, Receipts, and Recipes for the diseases of Horses, 
Among them I found a little Memorandum Book for 1818 ; it 
contained a sketch of his way of life previous to his accession of 
fortune. I transcribed four days of it, and hope he will thank 
me for putting them in print. 

** Monday, iO o'clock. — Breakfast. Mem. My clerk tells me 
admirable coffee may be made with burnt crusts of bread — an 
ingenious plan-tmd a frugal !^-am engaged to eat my mutton with 
the Vicar of the next parish, so that I Via^e \e\^\«^ Xo v^^osSaXfc 
tor tO'-morrow. — 12 o'cioek. Rode over lo m^ ^xxwX Y\^q^^'*^^' 
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N.B. A plaguy old woman, but has excellent cherry-brandy, and 
all the fruits of Alcinous in her garden. Managed to oblige her by 
conveying home some fine pines in a basket. — 5 o'clock. Dinner. 
— Old Decker, his wife, and young Decker of Brasennose. — Mem» 
Young Decker a great fool, but takes good care of the cellar. 
On my return sent my pines to the Hall (know Sir Harry's have 
failed this year), and received, per bearer, an invitation to join 
in the eating to-morrow. 

^* Tuesday — After breakfast a water-excursion with the Hon. F. 
Goree ; the poor little fellow very ingeniously fell out of the boat. 
I contrived to catch him by the collar in time to prevent him from 
spoiling his curls ; but he was quite outrageous because I ruined 
his neckcloth. Eh bien ! I lose nothing, for I never compassed 
a dinner with the Countess yet. — 7 o*clock. Dinner at the Hall. 
A large party. Began my manoeuvres very badly, by correcting 
a mistake of the old Gentleman's about '* Hannibal the Roman 
General ;" recovered my ground, unconsciously, by a lucky dis- 
pute I had with his opponent in Politics. A good dinner. 
Hinted how much I preferred a saddle of mutton cold. Praised 
the wine and drank it with equal avidity. In the evening played 
the flute, joined in a catch, and took a beating at chess from her 
Ladyship with all imaginable complacency. Have certainly 
made great progress at the Hall. Must dance with the Baro- 
net's daughter at the ball on Thursday. 

*' Wednesday. — Wet morning. Nothing to be done. Cold 
Saddle, with compliments, sent over from the Hall. Pocketed 
the affront^ and dined on the Mutton. 

** Thursday. — My mare has sprained her shoulder. How am I 
to get to the Rooms to-night? — 1 o'clock. Walked out. Met 
young Lawson. Hinted Rosinante's calamity, and secured a 
seat in the curricle. — 10 o'clock. The curricle called. L. nearly 
lodged me in a ditch, jiu reste, a pleasant drive. — Mem. To 
dine with him at six to-morrow, and he is to take me in the even- 
ing to a quadrille at the Landrishes'. The Rooms very full. 
Certainly intended to dance with the Baronet's Beauty. Made a 
villanous mistake, and stood up with Caroline Berry. My 
Roxana avoided me all the rest of the evening. How stupid! 
Have certainly ruined myself at the Hall !" 

This sort of life must have been very annoying to such a man 
as Charles Torrens ; however, he has now freed himself from it. 
" Good-bye," he said, as we shook hands, and parted ; " You'll 
come to us again, Perry, — I was a harum-scarum dog when you 
knew me last ; but if the river of life is rough, there is nothing 
like an affectionate wife to steady the Boat ! " 
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PiESTUM. 

*' Is this your joyous dty, whose antiquity is of ancient days ?" 

IsAUH, xxiii. 7. 

Ye corses of your former selves, who boast 
Your frames gigantic, though the life be lost i 
Whence came this desolation ? O'er my SQul 
The mingled visions of past ages roll. 
Since first the Dorian these proud structures plac'd 
With all that grand simplicity of taste. 
Which, eldest-born of N ature, plays its part. 
Scorning the tricks of meretricious Art, 
Builds on a model chaste, severe, sublime, 
Then flings its gauntlet at the foot of Time, 
Slow rose the work ; forth from the shapeless stone 
The fluted pillars leap'd, and like a zone 
Begirt each fabric — then the sculptor threw 
Frieze, cornice, architrave, in order due ; 
And last, with tablet plain, nor high ascent, 
Tower'd above all, the ponderous pediment. 
Tremble ye steers in neighbouring vales that feed. 
Full many a victim at yon hearth shall bleed ; 
While mounts on perfum'd gale the choral lay. 
To greet the God, whom Ocean's waves obey ; 
And round the shrine his pious votaries throngs 
Of morals pure, in rigid virtue strong. 
Hark tq the lute and tabret ! from each honse 
l^e merry sounds of wassail blithely come ; 
The wine-cup sparkles in the laqip's gay gleams^ 
And female smiles dispense their brightest beams ; - 
Drink, laugh^ and love, no toilsome morrow fear, 
'Tia Pleasure's holiday throughout the year. 
But who the reveller these feasts invite ? 
•Tis h^— tl^e soft ao4 d^^giat Syhwte, 

£ K 
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Wake, bloated slaves of vice, at danger's call ! 

The fierce Lucanian thunders at your Mrall ; — 

And he shall lord o'er Paestum, till they come, — 

Tlie lion-hearted legions of old Rome, 

She, Queen of Nations, o'er her subjects throws 

The aegis of protection ; they repose 

In halcyon calm for ages, while afar 

Rolls the black tempest of destructive war. 

At last that shield was shattered, but, though late. 

The crash was fearful, and the ruin great ; 

In rush'd the Pagan and the Norman horde. 

Fire glean'd the harvest, which had 'scapM the sword. 

Yet these gaunt Structures still remain — to show 

Time too can ruin, though his work is slow. 

Meanwhile boon Nature, as in mockery, decks 

With braid of roses the old mould'ring wrecks 

Of prostrate sculpture ; yet hath she denied 

The mantling ivy-foliage to hide 

The scars, which angry elements have made. 

When their wrath burst on that firm colonnade. 

A. L.B. 



MICHAEL OAKLEY'S OBJECTIONS TO WIT. 

" Parcas lusibns, et jocis, rogamns, 
Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum/' — Martial. 

However I maybe censured and ridiculed, or deserve censure 
and ridicule, in deviating from the general opinions of my friends 
and the Club, I nevertheless feel convinced, that while I state a 
few of my objections against the mistaken notions of many, who 
fancy themselves witty and facetious (nescio quojudice), I am not 
the only one who has been repeatedly disgusted with those paltiy 
and trifling quaintnesses which the multitude admire, and term 
Wit. It has often been a source of wonder to me, that men, 
endowed with good sense and powerful abilities, should per- 
petually be employed in racking their brains, and torturing their 
powers of invention, merely for the purpose of gaining the 
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applau&e and admiration of persons, who, in most instances/ are 
unable to distinguish the sensible and praiseworthy from the 
absurd and ridiculous. In nothing are men so thoroughly and 
«gregiou8ly deceived, as in this particular. They mistake the 
babblings of a frivolous and petulant tongue for the coruscations 
of Genius; and fancy that they discover a fund of Wit and 
Humour in every fleeting joke^ every sally of levity, which obtrudes 
itself upon their ears. But the Man of Sense restrains his wofds 
and sentiments, while the multitude are tickled and delighted with 
this Folly. That man alone sees all its weaknesses and all its 
futility— hears the utmost extent of its powers ; — ^yet disregards 
them. As a skilful boxer, or cudgel-player, he reserves his attack 
upon it, until it lies completely at his mercy ; and then, with one 
well-aimed and decisive blow, humbles it to nothing. 

The love of praise, that most powerful incentive to the human 
heartt attacks, by different plots and manoeuvres, the whole of 
niankind. But it is my opinion, that of all its methods of per- 
suasion, few have been found more alluring than the prospect of 
becoming ennobled by the powers of Wit. There is something 
so fascinating in the idea of commanding the risible faculties of 
our hearers, as it were, by magic ;-— of ^' setting the table in a 
roar,'^ at will ; and exacting dread and respect from all, through 
the medium of our satirical powers, that we may (for a short 
time, at least,) cease to wonder, that so many have sought Fame 
by this alluring, though difficult path. But if we calmly and 
coolly reflect upon the obstacles which many before us have 
undergone and yielded to in the pursuit of this object, we shall, 
I am positive, be inclined to delay, if not to give up our purpose, 
previous to our enrolling, or attempting to enroll ourselves, amongst 
the herd of Wits. For Wit h a capricious and fickle Deity ; 
nor is every one, who desires such a distinction, calculated to be 
one of her favourites. Few, very few, arci so highly gifted : all 
others, who indulge any pretensions to it, deserve nothing, save 
contempt and ridicule. Let us remember that '' from the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but one step ;" — that a man must either 
excel in this particular, or sink into a prattler of trifles and 
absurdity. Our friend Horace says, 

'^ Mediocribas esse poetis 
Non homines, non Dii, qod concessere columnae '** 

He might have mentioned the same, with regard to Wits* 

But these are not the only objections which I entertain towards 
Wit. However excellent and successful a man may be in this 
respect, I certainly deem it, to say the least of it, a most dangerous 
weapon. It may probably provoke the most quiet and generous 
temper ; and make us enemies of those who are most >NOt\k*5 ^1 
our friendship. Few can bear the venom o( \Xa ^^*& ^sfoS^qx^ 

2 K ^ 
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some considerable degree of irritation ; nay, if we can give «^ 
credit to the stories which are reported concerning ArdiilothHr 
and HipponaXy it has driven those, against whom it was direddl; 
to madness. But even supposing that these accounts are 1mtrtt» 
we must allow that Wit has often been attended with very seri<MI 
consequences, and called down a heavy punishment npoti tte 
head which cherished it. What triumphs can the whole Moe 
of Wits, from former ages to the present day, boast of? Wenbin 
find that most of those triumphs were purchased dearly by thett: 
They have been imprisoned, beaten, and tormented ; they have iU^ 
carred general odium from generation to generation'. However flritt 
facetious marksman. Aster of Amphipotis, may deselrt^ pnftise, 
who, ^'hen Philip was storming Methone, aimed an arrbw at die 
conqueror, with the quaint direction, *• 'I o Philip*ft right eye;" 
we must confess that he acted foolishly in throwing away his 
life, however good the joke might be. Poor Aster ! m found to 
his cost, that the wit of his head was overbalanced by th^ weight 
of his heels. Neither can we be persuaded that the jest of Psi- 
quin against the sister of Pope Sextus Quintus {procured its 
author the most enviable reward; The Pope offered a reward to 
any one who would discover that author : and Pasi^uin, reljrittg 
upon his generosity, delivered himself up to the clutched o\ Mi 
Holiness ; who not only repaid him with the promised i^uth; biit 
also with the loss of his hands and tongue ; whith utterly dis- i 
abled the satirist. A man who has felt the severity of a Well- 
aimed shaft of Wit, will long perceive a rankling at the wdaad, 
and encourage no friendly sentiment against him that inflicted il^ 
Launcelot Villers is a young man of good abilities, g<X^ A^' 
tune, and good character; but employs all his talents in Vbt 
service of that most disgusting and despicable species of Wit^ 
Punning. So much has this cacoethes, this itch for a witty repbtft- 
tion, prevailed upon him, that he allows every good quality to M 
eclipsed by it. No sentence escapes his lips, which dbeli flot 
teem with words of double meaning ; vrith jests, in the pfddbc- 
tipn of which, he tortures himself ; in the relatioii> his beaters. 
He wiH| previously to his appearing in any of the polite circles, 
create a profusion of facetious remarks, which he Ireftsuretr iip in 
nis mind ; and then seeks the company of his friends, witn a 
brain overflowing with nonsense. In the course of icohv^ation, 
he introduces remirks^ which he may play npbn, and seti i. kitid 
of trapi as it were> for the words of bthers. By this tttieails he 
contrives to publish his long-coUected trash. Biit however mj 
good friend Launcelot may congratulate himself upon his in- 
genuity and skill in this branch of the art, I must beg MtkVe to 
differ ffoih him in his opinions, (nil tanti est!) and inquire iiitio all 
the ad^anttgeti which hs qAbUVm Vy^ y(\««««t^iRi>SB^e«i^ ^^parailit^. 
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Wis H^ill allo# that he feels great sdU^^pllliiib AM HMsjRt^tic^ 9k 
hh &tt6n]{its a» a Ptiniiter ;— but, dlas ! Laukicelbt b «b d^Ii^fl 
lltld etiga^ed with this petwlhrfortie oF his, that h^ littlti coHiiid^ 
hdW many he troubles aiid Ven^s liith his endless iloW bf tip&-^ 
itpense;— hdw rniHy fljr from the torrent of words, which ilttekidj 
Mill ^v^i7Wher^; — and how maiiy d^^jjis^ and di^regattl tftlft 
Mw^st ahd mdst elabc^rate effusibhs of his Geiiitts. Hot is VbSH 
t6 h^ Wondered at ; for how can the remarks of ah 6Ver-fec^ti6M 
«lonij»anion JEilways j^tease us ? Variety is iigrciedblb m everjr thifa^ i 
bHt if aiiy oiie attempts to sdcceed in the pursuits of my fliend; 
At stated of hid brain niust be ideithaustible, or Bis «nd^aV6dHi 
Will itteVitaWy fail; This is the caife with Villfers; We hdir m 
Bkrne nonsense repeated day dfter d^y. liii Very hiliftfe has feiii- 
cdme t6 notorious; that We heai* Hi& acqiiaihtilhce d^fihing eVefy 
foolish and trifling pun, every ^tale and (lacktleyed attempt ii 
"^it, by that tiaihe. In short; he is looked upon as i. most cott- 
st^Wmate coxcohib. Such is the reward of a Punster ! 

Mark Egerton has the same good sibi1itieS| the sdxiie applica- 
tion and perseverance in the pursilit of his filvourite object^ ^d 
Ae sabie eagerness for "bfeing diibbed a Wit, aS my abovfeih^n- 
tidii6d A-iend. But he Seeks that object by another path ; Whicli 
caHies him as far from the desidisratunl, as thsit cddrse n^hich 
JLiauncelot {Pursues. In company he is silent slhd r^sehr^ ; inao- 
nauch so^ that many consider him as a mere cipher in the j^bllti^ 
c^ireles. But as soon as he hds retired frbhi the sbfci^ty df hi^ 
Aibnds, atid has slslat^d himself securely in his closet, he giv^d fiill 
aicop^ td hid i^eti, and ventd his satirical talents in siihdry E|ii- 
grkih8> Lampoons, Satires ; in short, in ev^ry nidde of cdifaposi- 
tion, which has bei^n dr cari be converted ifato d vehicle for thi^ 
api^ies df Wit. He attatks the conversatioti, the habits, th^ 
riiptitatioftid, aitd the feelings, of friends and lenethies iildiscHtiii- 
irilUiSljr; and when he has, in his own mind, sufficrehtly dcted th^ 
paff «df in ^lecutioner, he lauilches out hiis prodUctioiils a^in^ 
ikoit whom he has abused iti the most abstund and unplihci^i^d 
ilMdh^r; But Mark's br^iti is, anfortiitiatdyy nd ihore qualifi^it 
for itt fdfniation of Epigrams or Lsltiipdbhs, tHaii is that bt 
LAUUcelot for Puns atid Witticisms. T^he bdtideqtieoc^^ k)rt, tbftf 
wtdle he is unable td dmusis, he offends dnd didgiists the whdlc^ 
r<hmd of his dcdtiaiiiiailce. No one smiles, but many frdwh ii 
tM.fhiit^ of his labbuf. At what price has h^ obtained the hm% 
v#ni<^fa, iti i^ticy, he eiijoys ? He has involved hitnself in thre)e! 
dbtib; has beeh several tim^s rewarded ^ith a horset^hi|i; and 
his tHote than onc6 be^ri compelled by a Court bf La^ to mf 
diUhages for some effervescience of his Svit, which h(b has dared tdfJ 
display at the expanse of prosecution for i libel. Most of ^ikf\ 
dnM ibotit ToWn liav^ either ejti^eited, tit \^c\LAi(ie^\st^ ^s^"^ 
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if he ever attempts to enroll himself in any of the others, he will 
doubtless be most resolutely opposed. Nor has his success with 
the fair sex been at all improved by his attempts at satire. Twice 
hits he been on the point of marriage ; — twice have his hopes been 
defeated by some absurdity, not exactly suited to the taste of bis 
intended bride. The remamder of the sex, knowing that, in the 
gratification of his Wit, he will neither spare their feelings or their 
characters, have one and all agreed to reject his offers. From his 
own family he rarely experiences any kindness ; nor is it to be 
wondered at. It is but lately that his father made an alteration in 
his will^ considerably to Mark's detriment^ for some abuse and 
ridicule against the Bank Directors ; of which honourable and 
bighly-respectable body the old gentleman is a member. What, 
tl^ejQ, are his triumphs ? Despised and persecuted by men ; re- 
jected, though dreaded, by females ; an object of resentment to 
his father, and of aversion to his family ; — of what can he boast ? 
Poor Mark ! what a pity it is that he should sacrifice his talents, 
his expectations, and his friendships, to an object from which he 
will never gain Honour or Benefit ! 

Henry Lawson seeks the reputation of a Wit, by short and 
biting remarks ; in the distribution of which he is peculiarly suc- 
cessful. He assumes the manners and character of a Cynic ; 
and, to do him justice, they suit him remarkably well. His. wit 
neither shows itself in the trifling and feeble puns of Launcelot 
Villers, or in the epigrammatic nonsense of M aik Egerton ; but 
in sharp and taunting sarcasms, which, although they are seldom 
uttered, are never uttered without effect. He imitates, when in 
the society of his friends, the same mode of conversation and 
behaviour which obtained for a great literary man of the last 
century, the title of " Bear.'' And we certainly cannot refuse the 
praise those efforts deserve, which have procured for Henry 
iLawson the same enviable denomination. Not a shadow of doubt 
remains of hb superiority. in this particular; nor can we deny, 
that he has been pre-eminently successful and triumphant ; if that 
can be deemed success and triumph, which causes our friends to 
shun and avoid us, as they would avoid a dangerous animal ; — 
which creates us enemies from day to day, and calls down upon 
us universal odium. If this, I say, can obtain success, Heniy 
has fully obtained it. Does he accost an acquaintance, with a 
view to conversation ? his inquiry is hastily answered by those to 
whom he addresses himself ; — they leave him immediately with 
the same speed which they would exert in flying from the wand 
of an enchanter. Does he make his appearance at the Public 
Dinners — the Conversaziones — the Concert — the Assembly — the 
Theatre? The seats which he approaches are deserted ; the innocent 
mirth and sportive freedom of eouNet^uxiovi ^^^ql^^ \ the song is 
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hushed; the gaiety is at an end. AH dread him as ai Critic and 
Censbr, yet all detest him as an Intruder and a Cynic : — he is adike 
the dbj^ct of uneasiness and fear ; of disgust and odium. What' 
can be his motives for acquiring a name by such a morose^ such 
an uninviting display of his talents ? . t. 

So much for the Wit of words. 1 have stated my objections 
against Wit, taken in this light : I will now make a- few bbsenra- 
tions upon that species^ which is termed the Practical ; to whii;h I 
am not at all more partially inclined. This, although it generat^y 
affords considerable amusement to all, with the exception of those 
who are marked out for the purpose of displaying its powers, 
may, in many respects, be extended far beyond ^e bounds of 
Reason or Temperance. It may involve its authors in sundry un-^' 
pleasant dilemmas, to say nothing worse of the matter; yet 
many are so completely addicted to it, that, for the sake of raising* 
a laugh, they will not scruple to run into di£Sculties and ab- 
surdities, from which they will be unable to extricate themselves. 

There is not a more jovial companion, a more amusing 
acquaintance, or a more warm and generous hearted fellow, takie 
him all in all, than my worthy and merry friend, Anthony Sedg- 
wick. But poor Tony is most consummately addicted to this last 
mentioned species of Wit ; and, although he frequently has cause 
to repent of his mischievous, yet diverting tricks, I fear that he 
never will cease from them, until he precipitates himself into 
some fatal error. Poor Tony ! if there is a row, he nfiust be 
concerned in it ; — if a hoax is to be played off upon some object 
of dislike^ Tony is sure of being appointed head manager; — if an 
insult is to be offered to any person, the care and direction 
of it devolves upon Tony. He certainly is esteemed amongst his 
companions as the soul of fun, and the life of mirth ; but this 
honour is purchased at a most exorbitant price. He is p^- 
petually frightening his family out of their wits, by some ingenious . 
contrivance or other. His brothers and sisters are alike the 
objects of his amusement ; nor can he always refrain from irritat-^ 
ing the weak nerves of his mother, or the passionate temper 
of his father. It was but last winter, that, after having per- 
formed the part of a ghost for several nights with great satis^ 
fiiction to ' himself, and consternation to the Tieigfabouihood, 
some one, more courageous than the rest, aimed a gun at 
him, by means of which he received a tolerably sharp 
admonition in his leg. When at Eton, hi^ propensity to mis- 
chief hurried him into an infinity of punishments and difficul- 
ties. He was a perpetual, though unwilling votary of the block ; 
and was within an ace of expulsion, from sending a , package to 
the Head Master, which upon examination was found to contain 
nothing more or less than ^ dead dQg, and ^>cot^ oi \yrvOsA^^N&« 
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Ilil JJi^n^ also wa9 a sufferer from several o.f hia amusing, 
4iqfi^b dangerous ^:i^p)pitsi. Nqt Ipng ago^ h^ was detected m 
clUt^lbutiog l^tter^ of iiiYit^tion to tb^ house of a ricb citizen, 
]|pd W9S CQ^lpetled tQ mat^^ a n^ost humble aii4 degrading 
apology, that he might escape the pn^i^sbmept which hosq^er^ 
4fMi|0fYef Another time, while crossing the Thames with his 
aistars, be attempted to terrify them by rQcl^iqg the slender skiff 
ip which they had embarlLecl ; but giving it rather too SMddeu a 
i^ticm, he fibsolutely upset it. His folly involved the whole 
Mmpany m a complete sousing, and n^iost prqbably would haye 
tenmnated fatally, had they not been in the vicinity of other 
bp^tfif. me bad reason to expert a CQqsiderable legacy from a 
mf^en f^iint, whose particular favourite he was, until h^ com- 
mitted mufd^r upon th^ bodies of two cats, w^oni I suppose be 
GOQ si4f red aa his rivals iu her affections ; and in addition to thii 
cripe, (heii^ou^ iu((eed in the eyes of ^v^ antiquated maid !) he con- 
trived \o precipitate a cpuple of daws down the chimney of hef 
S^ipMr; >^:bich, be^ide^ thurowing the poor woman into hysterics, 
^ ^lodged s( pQpsiderable quantity of soot from its receptacle, 
to Vbe uttfc abQlitipn of that purity and neatness, which 
pefv^s the ^p^rtment^ o.f a maiden lady. !Put it is needless 
tQ extend tb.e enumeration of these tricks any further. AU that 
\ cfin hpp^ is, that he ms^ escape any unfortunate accident 
fiEO^ tib^ effects of his folly a few y^suFS longer, when he may 
p^rhiip^. be induced tp qiscpntiu.ue tbem^ by the more sound 
re^^pning^ of Maturity. 

A few mPr^ >/VPrda shall cpuclude the objections of Michael 
Q^l^e}^, l^t us all consider, hefoie we enter upon the various 
pnrsuiU of Wit, W/betber the pbjeot wbi^h we i^ek wUl repaj 
us^oT'lbf dif^pulties, the hazard, and ibe <i\diun\, which we must 
und/ergp in pbtaini(\^ it. Let us observe the repulse vyhich others 
tg^fi\ \ifitk — ;tbe slender triumph which generally crowns their 
most ardent expectations. It is not n^cessaiy that wisdom and 
t^^nt sihp.uld be discovered in Wit alon^ : pn the contrary, an o\it- 
W9r4 show pf it frequently reveals to us a shallow bmin and an 
insn^^en^y of und^jcsta^ding, which il labours, though tnefiec- 
tnaUJ^ tP conceal. 

% cannot cp^ude this essay betteri than in the words of P<^ : 

" Unliappy Wit, like most mistaken thiags, 
Ato.oes Slot for the eovy which it brings, 
"ill yo^th ato^e ^ts empty prais^ we l^st,, 
l3at sppi]^ i^p ^bprt-lived vanity is lost. 
Then most onr troahle still, wb^n most admired, 
And stiH, the more we give, the more required. 
Whpse feme witk pains, we ^uard, bnt k>8a witkeast^ 

M.O. 
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HOR^ SUBFUSC^. 

^ Ibant obscuri soUt sub nocte per umbras/'— C£n. vi. 

I. 

Come not, dear thought of her I lost. 
Amidst the cares of daily life ; 

Nor mingle with the vulture-host 
Of self-reproach, or inward strife . 

Nor come amidst, the lighter joys^ . 
Of youth and social feeling bom; * 

« « » « « -# ;■ 

• • « « « « 

But in the mind's half-slumbering mood. 
When weary care retires to rest, 

When all within is solitude, 
Descend, dear visionary guest ! 

— Nor come, sweet shadow that thou art I 
Amidst the hum and glare of day ; 

Thy gentle visits to my heart 
Must never meet her peering ray : 

— But on the solemn verge of night. 
When the great west is all on fire. 

And, setting like a rose of light. 
The sun seems softly to retire ; . 

Or when the pearly moon on high, 
Her sail of beauty has unfurFd, 

And sheds in silence from the sky ' 

Her softer sunshine o'er a sleeping world 

2 L 
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Or in that hour scarce less divine. 
When twilight slowly yields to day,. 

And towers, and walls, and temples shine 
White with the sun's unrisen ray : 

— ^When nature and the hour sublime. 
Have wrought a curtain fit for thee. 

Come, daughter of departed time ! 
Come, in the night of memory ! -^ — 

Come in the glofy of the pa^t. 

The beauty which remembrance throws. 

O'er all tiie scene behind iis cast— 
Oh bUfst my dark lind dull repose ! 



II. 

The buzzing night-fly round me play'd. 
The hollow rain-drop patter'd nigh. 

While on my couch at midnight laid, 
I watch'd^ and thought of Bmily. 

And, now ad by the clouded beam, ' 
I pace these doister^d Walks along. 

That name is still my fancy's theme, 
Th' awakener of my lonely song. 

I see 'l^tee still, my gentle friefrd, 
Tht>* far by time and fate estratig'd ; 

I mark thee> turning on me, bend 
That smile of playfulness unchang'il. 

Then, a(s the evening tapers shine. 
Beside diy chair I stimd again. 

Or on the weU^known couch recline,. : 
And listto to thy tiiriUii^ strain. . 



— Forget not him, once dearly known. 
Whom now thme eyes no more must ^ee ; 

Forget not him, who here alone, 
'Mid night and silence thinks of thee! 

III. 

'Tis silence — save that on min^ ear 
A bird's low note is trilling nigh ^ 

So soft, it serves but to endear 
The solemn hour's tranquillity. 

Save that the winds of morning play, 

In half-heard murmurs, round my brow ; 

Save the hoarse watch-dog's distant bay. 
Or my own footsteps pacing low* 

As through these courts (that, lighted here, 
1 By the pale dawn, lie there in shade,) 
My slow unvaried course I steer. 

What visions rise — what thoughts invade ? 

— I think, my f mily, of thee ! 

I think of happy moments past ; 
From our young days of amity 

Down to the hour we parted last ; 

%• 

And those lat^ meetings of deligbtj^ 
So few, so short, so simply sweet. 

They've left behind a track as white 
As many a bliss more exquisite ! 

« ♦ « « « 

The dawn is brightening o'er the sky ; ^ 
I go — perchance to think of thee ; 

Farewell — and trust in Him on high^ 
My own heart-honour'd Emily ! 

2 L 2 
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IV. 

Tis night ; the welkin dimly lours ; 

The lattice flaps with sullen sound ; 
I hear at times the rustling showers, 

'Mid the dull wind that moans around. 

But nought of human sounds is here ; 

The hum of daily life is flown ; 

Great Nature's voice is all I hear, « 

Amidst the gloom she walks alone. 

G. V 



TO INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY. 

Friend of the human soul ! not thee I call. 
Who 'mid the clash of armies, or the noise 
Of jarring senates, in auxiliar power 
Present, though not in form, (as of old time 
Pallas) dost guide the patriot's tongue or sword 
To vict'ry, prospering the rightful cause : 
Not thee, but her thy sister-power I call, 
Of higher name^ or shall I rather say 
Thyself, in thy superior power address'd. 
For ye are one ; thou, whose especial seat 
Is in the heart and in the faculties 
Of heaven-descended man ; on thee I call, 
O Liberty, and to thy name exalt 
A song of supplication and of praise^ 
O thou more potent and more beautiful 
Than aught by GiVcian poet e'er invoked 
In hymn or high-ton'd ode ; for not like them 
Art thou, an unessential form, a dream 
Of grace and grandeur ; but an eflluence 
Direct from the prime Spirit of Good, in whom 
All beauty and all potency do dwell. 



W;W 
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1Letter0 from <!&T(drIi. 

No. III. 
TO PEREGRINE COURTENAY, ESQ. 

M College, Monday Evening. 

3RATULATE me, my dear Courtenay, I am now an 
1 de facto. 1 made my appearance here on Saturday 
n, and immediately proceeded to take possession of my' 
nts. These had been prepared for my reception by the 
of every thing, which the scout and bedmaker had chosen 
der the private property of my predecessor, and I found 
ie than broken arm-chairs and an old-fashioned stained 
ay table awaiting my arrival. It may afford you some 
ent, and will certainly throw considerable light on my 
orrespondence, if I attempt to give you some idea of the 
'culiarities of my abode. In the first place, then, it is 
omer would call the to virt^uiov, and the Vulgate garrets ; 
know, my good Editor, that proximity to the earth is the 
rislic of common mortals. Of the two flights of stairs, 
h you are conducted to my eyrie, the lowest is wide and 
vide enough for a coal-waggon to make its way up, and 
, in each particular step, as the famous external ascent of 
amids : the other tapers upwards, in a winding direction, 
have mounted upon a railway landing-place, and you 
d yourself in front of an old sturdy oak door, which, dinted 
tered, as it evidently appears to be, from the effects of 
brave resistance to the fury of besiegers, still lours 
'■ against all the efforts of the coal-hammer. Once ad- 
vithin its threshold, you are introduced to an an(e-room, 
jule, which serves the purpose of a scouVs pantry, and 
I the crockery, cupboard, and wine-bin. On the left is 
ping apartment, and directly facing you is the entrance of 
ng-room. You cannot fail to notice that this door is 
ed at all quarters ; and, had you accompanied me on my 
Ling possession, you would have found the same unac- 
le signs of violence over the mantle-piece. I have since 
ed that one of my predecessors had a particular ambition 
in the art of pistolling, and was in the habit of practising 
favourite pursuit, for a few hours every mommg. . His 
as either a picture of Lord Nelson, which frowned above 
-place, or a card on the door ; and thus all mystery is 
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satisfactorily removed. I had previously heard that such per- 
forations as these had been in use under the name of dun-holes, 
for the purpose of notifying the approach of any such disagree* 
able visitants, and thus affording time for the tenant of the room 
to make himself '* Not at Home." The chief chamber which you 
have now entered, the very penetrale of the Muses, is square, 
small, and low, about six yards by five and a half^ with a college 
grate rather returning into the wall, so that the recess admits of 
two loop-holes on each side above the mantle-piece, which were 
intended, I suppose, by the architect, to afford light ; but, as far 
as my limited experience goes, only serve to give entrance to all 
the smoke and smut of the College chimneys, when prevented 
from rising by a heavy atmosphere. 

Here now, I declare you have almost as good a topograpUcal 
sketch as Belzoni himself could have given you. I had a mind 
to subjoin a diagram, but I was afraid of offering an insult, and 
must therefore lay an equal tax upon your ingenuity and good- 
humour, for the right understanding of my description. 

I was happy to find Sterling at Hall-dinner; I need not SAy 
that he received me with cordiality, and, by the unwearied kind- 
ness of his small-talk, did away with many of those awkward feel- 
ings which a. Freshman cannot but be awake to, amid the novelties 
of his situation. Our friend had been hard all at ^schylus and 
Divinity during the Easter vacation, for he had taken advantage 
of the permission of his College to remain up within w^alls ; and 
his sallow cheeks were an earnest that he had called old Father 
Time to a sharp reckoning during the interval. You know that I 
used to do justice to our Club-dinners, and the good things which 
Clayton (rest his soul, poor fellow ! ) dished lis up. There was 
no deficiency in the dinner before me, but somehow I had 
strangely lost my appetite. When I attempted to carve the fish, 
my hand trembled so violently that I thought I should drop the 
choice bit which I was conveying to my plate, and this mierdf 
because I fancied I heard one of my messmates inquire of hu 
neighbour '^ Who that Freshman was ? " And wheii requested for 
the salt-cellar, I handed it with as much trepidation as a praposior 
gives the Doctor a list, when he is conscious of a mistake m At 
excuses, Happy was I when the Hall broke up, and Sterling 
bustled up to me ; — " Old fellow,*' says he, '* I want you to 
come to my rooms this evening. We will crack the best bottle 
of old Port I have in my cellar, and we can talk over your new 
prospects.'* The offer was readily accepted, and I joined him 
within the half hour. He was seated in his arm-chair before a 
blazing fire, which the chillness of the season rendered most 
acceptable ; — decanters and dessert before him ; — the sofa wheeled 
round for mj accommodation *^*-^%.ud *th.e Scapula and Maltby 
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shuffled into a corner. His sitting-room is as large as all my 
suite put togethei' ; but, although both spacious and lofty, there 
is an appearance of comfort in it when his heavy scarlet stuff 
curtains are let down. I could not help smiling at the first 
object which presented itself ; — the miniature plaster bust of my 
late revered Instructor, which had taken his station over the fire- 
place, and was depictured with all that awful gravity of counte- 
nance which inspires terror into the stoutest heart of the Upper 
Division. I said that I smiled on meeting with an old friend in 
in a strange land ; but my muscles were still more disordered on 
hearing an anecdote which Sterling related when he observed my 
attention turned towards the bust. '^ That/' says he, ^' was pren 
sented to me by Carmarthen ; who thought I should be interested 
by any reminiscence of Eton. He had been purchasing some 
casts of the Italian chef d'crnvres, when the shopman begged him 
to notice the little bust in the window ; ' Dat is de reverend 
schoolmaster at Eton ; many of de gentlemen do purchase him 
out of spite, and break de head.' Shame ! thinks Mr. C. to 
himself; are there then boys in the University? I will save at 
least one image of the Doctor from outrage ; and, if I mistake 
not, there is a certain individual I know, who can appreciate the 
learning and abilities of his quondam Orbilius. Thus the bust 
wao bought, and "you see it is now one of my Penates. You are 
wondering at the strange choice of the other two.*' ^^ Homer and 
Eloisa^" replied I, examining the figures upon the hand-screens^ 
** why they ? " They were pencilled^ he told me, by a lady, from 
whom they were a present; and, although he had been dull 
enough not to understand the import of the characters ajt the 
time he received the gift, a sly friend had since cleared up the 
mystery by asking him whether he kept those figures on his 
screens, as emblems of his pursuits, — Love and the Classics. 
^' But come, set you down, and fill me a bumper *to ^The Etonian.' 
I obeyed. " Between you and me," continued Mr. S., ^' No.VII^ 
was but mediocre. The run of the compositions were ordinary^ 
and (there was not a standard article in the bill of fare. I cannot 
help thinking but that Grolightly was rather too free witii Mr; 
Tigfae, of Corpus. That gentleman I understand has shown his 
seMse in taking the matter with his usual good-humour. Indeed 
he Js at present in high spirits, his Second Edition being on the 
eve of publication ; and he has lately received what he considers 
a most invaluable treasure ; — a copy of the Robsart pedigree*. 
Strong hopes are entertained that this illustrious aspirant after 
die fame of an antiquarian wilL soon turn his attention to the 
rains of the celebrated Godstow Abbey^ whicli is within four 
miles of Oxford. The subject is well Vorthy of his attention,, 
and we may confidently expect that the fact of the existence of 
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foir Rosamond will be now established in spite of all the insiira- 
ations of a certain sceptical Historian of high name. But of 
course, Le Blanc, you will be more interested by my giving joo 
some detail of your future mode of life. I will begin with yotr 
studies. You need not expect any great hardships in fulfiliiag 
your College duties. There are but four public lectures, of half- 
an-hour each, in the course of the week ; and the rank of sextik 
at Eton is a sufficient warrant for your competency to appear on 
this arena, as the books are only " Diatessaron" and '' Grotius.** 
I would have you particularly punctual in your attendance on the 
** Diatessaron'* days. Mr. Jackson is a very fair expositor in 
divinity. And here, by the way, I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing the great satisfaction with which all the old Etonians at Oxford 
have viewed the slight alteration that took place last Christmas 
in the Eton system in favour of Sacred Knowledge. It had always 
been a subject of regret, that, although a good foundation had 
been laid in the lower parts of the school by the reading of 
*' Watts*s Scripture History," and the " Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,'* no superstructure was afterwards raised. On the contrary, 
this branch of study was utterly neglected ; for the •* Buroet'' 
in Lent was a mere drop of fresh water in the Ocean. As 
for " Grotius," I cannot give an opinion of the manner in which 
this lecture is got up, as I have not attended in Hall since the 
time when ''Cicero's Offices" were in vogue. In fact, even 
while I was one of the most regular at this levee (be it spoken 
with shame), I could not help amusing myself with the false 
quantities and rival pronunciations of my associates, and felt no 
small indignation as I observed any Eton man turn renegado, 
and use the Winchester tone ; aud this, when I ought to have 
been monopolized by the remarks of the Tutor on the lecture." 

■Here Mr. S. was out of breath, and a pause ensued while he 
filled up his glass and passed the bottle. He then apologized 
for the minuteness of the above detail ; but, on receiving my 
earnest request to proceed, he informed me next of two other 
lectures which I should be expected to get up every week for the 
Tutor's private room. This, by the way, reminded me that the 
whole scale of my studies had been drawn for me by Mr. J. 
during the course of my former visit ; and I directed the conver- 
sation into a fresh channel by the following summary question : — 
*' Whether a regular attendance on the lecture of the College 
would secure me a qualification against my first public examina- 
tion; which is here called the Little-Go?*' *' You are required," 
replied my friend, " to take into the Schools one Greek and one 
Latin Author ; and the questions which will follow, after you have 
construed the required passage, are solely grammatical. Thus 
far, and including also the translation of a ' Spectator' para- 
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graph, an; decent Eton Fifth Form is ^alifi^d to paito. Bat 
bendet these tests of proficiency in the Oiassics, yon have yoor 
Logic or Mathematics to bring forward. I would prefer, how- 
tw^T, treating of the snbject when you hatre been with ncte to the 
Sthotds, and have made yourself master of a few practical ideas 
of the matter. 

'' Sa^ios irritant aninios deniissa per anrem, 
Qnaoi qo» sunt ocalis safajyecta McUbus.*' 

By this time our Curfew-bell, the Great Tom of Christ Chofcb^ 
announced a quarter past Nine, and the scout came in to lay tfw 
tea things. My friend's attendant appeared a most respectable 
steady young man, and, to tell you the truth, was dressed aa 
weH as man^ of his masters. I mistook him for a Gownsmaiif 
im his entenng die room. In fact, he is more like a geadenaa'a 
▼akt than what you might imagine a Cdlege Foot^baMto be, and 
gave the lie to several violent prejudices which I had brou^ 
wfdi me to Oxford against the whole tribe. I am h^ipy to teR 
you hfi is appointed also to wait upon me : and, as I would not 
deceive yoa wkb the idea that yoe are to take Ais individual as 
• specimen of the entire body, I ought to mention my having seen 
some others of the same class, who approach very near to tbo 
description of character intended to be conveyed in the Gam- 
bridge classical appellation of Cryps; which, as you are aware, 
is syaottymous widi our term Scout* 

^ A» I have long been fancying your '* Ohe t jam satis $sf* to be 
dinging in my ears, I will hastily conchide with profeseiona of 
flitettD. 

Yoor's sincerely, 

h^ L. B% 

P. &. I have been more than ordinarilf dull in the abote cdm-' 
position ; have the kindness to make allowance for the effects of 
d^al dreadful agony, the ear-ache. I can onfy attribute the dis- 
order to a cold in 1^ head, caught by wearing that abomiiiaMe 
tteiieher instead of my hat. I hope my Address ** to^ Inteltectasff 
liberty,'^ and ''P!estum,^ arrived safe. I accompamed tfiem witft* 
a Sonnet from Robert Sterling, who is^ equdly orAodoT in priu- 
dpie widi our worthy friend Martin*. 



No. IT. 

TO FREDERICK O0U6HTLY,. ESQ. 

M§ CMfe^ IVMNfay JbfMMIf • 

MY IXBAa OOLUUrrfcY,. 

CovRTaNAT has transniltedr your request thst 1 w ae hi ikvomp 
yen wftlk some dietail oC At manncra tknd cvHtoHa aii ^ua ^^^osa^ 

% M 
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If I understand your particular aim, you are desirous of peopiog 
behind the curtain at the way of life which we jolly fellowi life 
here. I cannot better meet your wishes than by transcribing fei 
you the last few pages of my I)iary. They will embrace die moi|d 
week of my residence ; so, without further preface^ I wOl hj 
the valuable manuscript before you. 

'' Sant bona, sunt qaaedam mediocria, sunt mala plara." 

Monday, Eight o'clock. — Washed and went into Chapel. A 
change ot Chaplains. N. B. The present one got through Ae 
service in twenty minutes. 

'Nine. — Went out to breakfast at E College with Williaiw, 

an old Etonian ; — punctual, as per card of invitation ; but, hov- 
ever, found my host in bed. Provision made for a lai^ge partf, 
both dainty and solid food ; two large ice-moulds inclusive. . TLe 
company dropped in about a quarter before Ten. Conversatioiir 
languid or confined ; — riding and driving in all their branches ^rr- 
the College lectures, and philippics against the severity of the 
Tutors, filled up intervals. I collected as much, however, that 
Mr. T.'s cane here was thicker than Mr. Jackson's dub (iwia- 
phorici dixerim) at our own College. In the meanwhile. I nude 
up for other deficiencies by doin^ justice to the good fiure. A 
neighbour, however, was very teasing ; he endeavoured to miue 
me, and at the same time give me an idea of his superior gentSify,. 
by finding fault with every article at table. He politely mfonn^ 
me that, in all probability, the pigeon-pie I was feeding upon wv^ 
made up of young rooks, which the kitchen-boy was in l^e hiijit 
of hooking out of their nests from the belfry tower. Hemd (he 
clock strike Ten. Did not like to give the signal to rise, as I W98. 
quite a junior. Consequence was — too late for Hall liecfiire- 
Got off, however, without notice. Mem. To be cautious in 
future. 

Eleven.r^Ss,te down to reading. Rather stupid after ^ hwrji 
breakfast. Had ^ot through eight chapters of Herodotus, wba. 
Sterling stepped m at One, to ask me if I would take a row i^p. 
the river to Godstow. Leaped at the proposal. Embarked by 
Worcester College, and had a most delightful voyage. We rested 
half an hour on our oars opposite the Port Meadow, to take ft; 
view of the Archer-Club and their exploits. Dined at the Pot- 
house near the Abbey Ruins upon fried eels. Mem. To detail 
the whole expedition in a letter to Montgomery. It will give him 
a subject for a Sonnet. 

Returned to Oxford about Seven, and hurried to the Christ 

Church Meadows, to see the boat race between the Brasen-Nose 

and Jesus. The former won the day by a foot or two. Etoo 

and Westminster support their reputation on the Isis. The strdke 

18 rather in favour of the \alleT *. owt mew i^uU too ((uick; — the 



ing at 
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stream is nothing here^ comparatively speaking. On leaving this 
animated scene^ for both banks were crowded with spectators, 
who testified their enthusiasm by their clamours, we found the tea 
dungs laid in Sterling's room ; and we had but just seated our- 
fdveawhen Mr.Carmarthen stepped in. He consented to join our 
pHr^, and the remainder of the evening was spent socially and 
rationally. I have obtained for Courtenay a sketch of the state 
of modem literature at this University, and shall take an oppor- 
tunity of dishing it up for him. By the way, I shrewdly suspect 
otie of Our party to be the author of a little jeu tf esprit which has 
just made its appearance, entitled, '' Thelleasons for the Ex- 
aHiid^s Choice of Paestum, as a Subject for the Prize Poem ;" 
wherein the author attempts to prove that " Paestum'' is an alle- 
gory for the Queen. Before we separated for the night Mr. C. 
wlsiit and fetched me an old treatise upon " Dreams and Fatal 
Necessity/' by a Berlin philosopher. A very treasure ! Sterling 
turned us out at Eleven. — Slept vvell. 

Tdiesday. — Regular at Chapel. 

TPen o'c/ocA.-^flall Lecture. Committed myself sadly by laugh-' 
at a poor Ghrammar-schoolman for his faise quantities; only 
ik of prodikunt aind tessira, and the other day hosfHies ! 
Twas all Sterling's foiilt, however, for, had he not previously 
motioned the circumstance, my expectations would not have 
bete raised, or my humorous fancies on the alert. On the break- 
it^ up of Lecture, a Mr. Tomline, who had shown me much 
attebtion^ at Hall dinner, gave me an invitation to a Wine Party 
htrdie evi^ning, and asked me if I vi^as inclined to step over the 
Wifty luici look into the Tennis Court for half an hour. I had a 
piivat^ l«ecture on the Medea of Euripides to prepare against 
One; but he assured me that there was plenty of time, and I 
yielcfed to his solicitations. I met several Eton faces in the room, 
and somehow the hours slipped by, and it was considerably past 
Tmetoi when I plucked up resolution to run away. Of course 
theGfr^k play was got up in a hurry, and I shamefully mur- 
dhl^ that most beautiful passage, 

l^e Tutor was not very severe in his animadversions, and I 
therefore felt the more. At the close of the Lecture, however, 
Ykt took the opportunity to express his disapprobation of black 
nedk-handkerchiefs. Jdhuc subjudice lis est. Am I to put myself 
to great inconvenience by double accuracy, and the loss of time 
besides required in the tie of a white cloth, and also hold at 
naught all retrenchment in the accounts of my laundress f or shall 
I venture for once to act in slight of authority ; a proceeding I 
can never approve of, and must actually enter upon i En fossant^ 

2 M 2 
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it wat die same uafoitimate black wckclodi for whick I «f9t 
turned out of eight o'clock school by one of your maatera. 

3Wd — Sallied out in my beat coat and gloves, to oiake a few 
calls. Al JB« The caida must simply contain your aimane 
and College; you are finely ridiculed if you tack oa a JKr. 
Among others Z called upon a friend at Wadham* where I leant 
that '* The Etonian " was taken in by the Book Club, and ww 
in high frvour among the Members. Those men of Wadbali 
are clever fellows. In my way back I stepped into the Greol G# 
School. Awful Chamber ! — [now followa a long deaeriptaw 
which would afford materials for a whole letter ; I will themfeie 
defer the subject and pass on] — 1 dien went to Jubber^a to get 
a pttti, and took my seat by the counter. I could not av(Md 
hearing the conversation of those strangers, who were aittuq; ia 
the recess of the shop. They were discussing the abilities ef 
an individlul, who proved to be no other than the author of 
<' The Breakfast Ballad/' in '' The Poetry of ' Tbe Co% 
Magazine.^ " This gentleman, I discovered, intends to take op 
'^ Aristophanes/' for his Greek book in tbe Little Go, and the 
circumstance has created some sensations* Of course, the mag* 
nanimity or presumption of the attempt will be judged of by the 
event; though I would not forget that Ae poet sud, ^* To date 
Bobiy is to do nobly/' From Jubber's I posted to an artist of 
the aame of Whittock, for the purpose dt inquiring when Nr* 
llghe's portrait would make its appearance, and whether Ae 
costume would be the blue travelling cloak, or a High-strM 
dress, with white hat, &c. The party m the evening were sadljr 
riotous, I found that Mr. Tomline had no more of the aocam- 
plislmient necessary for a President of a social meeting, than aa 
anxious attention to passing the bottle. Conversation had long 
flagged before we adjourned to another room for tea and eofiesi 
whde the supper was laying. On our return to Mr. T.'a roomy 
we despatched this meal out of our way, and immediately the 
egg-lBip and the bishop-jugs were placed on the taUe« Sitigiag 
soon degenerated into mere discordant outcries, aud mirth mto 
a bacchanalian madness. About One o'clock, every glass had 
been swept off the table and smashed, and a party sallied cot 
with a cedoiditable coal-hammer. N.jB. No man has a ri^ to 
attack the rooms of one with whom he is not in the habit of 
intiflKusy. From ignorance of this axiom I had near got a borBe* 
wUppiag, and was kicked down stairs for going to a wnrng oak; 
whose tenant was not in the habit of taking jokes of this kind. 

Wednetdittf, Tmoo^dockf a. it. — Helped my scoti^ to put a firiead 
to bed, and then slunk off to my room. 

Eigki. — ^Too nuich indisposed to get up for Chapal^ 
iMstooh the beU for the funeral toll*in '^ Hamle^' and, thinklDg 
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that I wa3 the Danish Pj^ioce, dreamed I was on the|Knnt.of thro^- 
ii^ myself into the grave of OpAe/ia* 

Nine o^elock.-^Wokep and found myself on the floor. 

Half an hour after dressed, and sate down to a soliti^ biwak- 
feat, naj own thoughts, and a head"ache,-«*-j91m« Never to oirder 
in any wine from an Oxford Merchant, at least not till I a«a a 
Don, as I observe they send out a sort of essence of sloes, sh^er 
hlack-strap, which they think quite good enough for us ordinafy 
Und^r^-Graduates. 

After Lecture, looked into Sterlii^'s room, found that be 
ImuI been disturbed by our last night's debauch, an4 was awar^.irf 
my participation in it. He said little, and X felt the more* 

I walked with him in the afternoon to a neighouringenuae^e, 
ycLeped Shotover* It is a wild heathy tract, only partially 
violated by that sacrilegious Indosure Act. The fresh air 
fevived me, and we amused ourselves with botanizing and d^s* 
canting oa the beauties of the vast panorama around us* The 
range of hiUs, which incloses our Acad^mus like the -walls of an 
amphitheatre^ is composed on the northeast by the Chiltern* on 
the sonlfa by a Berkshire branch ; while the western outline has 
retired so far, that it is almost lost in the blue ha^ee of the horizon. 
On A sudden I remarked a troop of horsemen in a hollow, near 
one. of the stone quarries^ 1 could distinguish them thus miichy 
that they were University«men, and were apparently groupsed 
round a certain individual, who seemed to b^ haranguing tfaep. 
1 could discern no farther. Were they fox hunters at a loss« 
listening to the directions of some leading sportsman ? 1 could 
9ee no dogs. They m^ht be Cameronians, for all 1 knewj 
assembled among the wilds of nature, to secure liberty .of con- 
science, far away from the profane intrusion of the orthodox. 
There had been no end to my conjectures, had not my com- 
panion spared me any farther exertion of the imagination, by 
informing me that the squadron I had observed were composed 
of the pupils of the Professor of Geology. He went on-r-''lt ia 
Mr. B-— • — 9 who is describing the course of the diluvian 9uid» 
and its probable action in the formation of the surrounding 
hills ; as also the direction of the different strata in the neigh-- 
bourhood. The band are armed with long hammers of approved 
aoietal, with which these young philosophers make serious d^pre« 
dations on the stone walls, (for the fields in this part of the 
country are but rarely inclosed by hedges), and investigate the 
properties of every pebble. This course of Lectures are decidedly 
as agreeable and instructive as any in the University. You may 
learn if you please, to astonish the good people of Abingdon, 
Henley, Windsor, Bton^ London, &uc., by diverting the present 
channel of the Thames with the greatest facility, so that you 
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happen to light upon the exact spot marked out by Mr. B- 



as a gorge, and then you may send the river into Wiltshire or 
Hampshire.'' We passed, in our return home, throng the litde 
hamlet of Shotover. The cottages are built on the sides, or at 
the bottom of certain hollows, which are among as many hilloda 
or mounds of soil, as there are swellings in the crust of a dieny 
pie : I mention the fact, as I confess myself unable to dWiae 
whether those same appearances are natural or artificial. The 
village of Heddington lay in our way — near which, I understand, 
was the retidence of the great Milton, and diere still renuuni a 
little brook to mark the spot which furnished the Poet with 
ima^ry for the ** II Penseroso." 

When I got back to my room I found a note of invitation for 
an evening party on my table. It was in the hand-writing of one 
of the lair cbu^hters of a Gentleman who holds an officid sitoa- 
tion in this .University, and for whom I had brought up a letter of 
recommendation. I cannot say that I felt at all grateful for die 
kindness of the bUkt-doux, for I had had such an appailtiiig 
lectojre from Mr. Tomline on the formality and stiffness of die 
society in Oxford, that I shuddered at the very idea of subjecting 
myself, to its trammels for a single evening. However, my 
curiosity got the better of my fears, so after dinner I brushed np 
wy locks, and tied the best cloth my taste would allow me, and 
set off with palpitating heart to the scene of trial. When ushered 
into the diawingrrroom, I first observed a most formidable line of 
females, who were ranged in silent state at one side of the apart- 
mentt As^ in duty bound, and also in obedience to Mr. Tom- 
line's directions, I stalked up to tfaia party, made my bow to two 
or three ladies whom I recognized, and, having addressed some 
trifling sentence to each pf them, shrunk back again to die group 
of gentiemen, who were posted in an opposite horizon. Wo be 
to tiie bold spirit who attemptstogaiu a footing by the chair of 
any Belinda, whom he may select for his attentions ! He may 
think himself lucky if he does not get a dead cut by the end of 
his third senten^ei I, . of course, expected a littie sympathy 
among the ranks of my fellow Gownsmen; but no ! we stared at 
one another like fighting-cocks, or bull-dogs ; and I had made up 
my mind to sit 4aeking my heels for an hour or so, when 1 
felt a jog at my elbow, and turning round, discovered our old 
Eton can Mac Lennoxy at my side. Here then was an end 
of the blue devils, for my companion kept me in a continual 
glow of animation by the various anecdotes which he told me 
of the individuals in tiie room. ''That Lady,^' Said he, ''in 
the centre, with the head-dress in the shape of a tiara, thinks 
of nothing below a gold tassel. Beware how you presume 
to approach her ; for although you are but a Commoner, you 
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ve doubtless too much pride to expose yourself to insult, 
^m the scornful arrogance of a giddy-brained girl. Mark 
It tall figure in a dress of Lincoln green : that is an indi- 
nous production of this place; her brother has jtf)9t taken 
\ Bachelor's degree, and I hove heard- that h^ k' tanch 
lebted to Miss Anna's questions in Herodotus and. Horace, ' 
it he passed his ejcaminations with so much ecldt.^ ' 'Here 
f kind Ciceroni interrupted himself,^ — ** I hope joti have 
me well provided for the whist or loo table : yon' hlivd need 

a stout purse on these occasions. I would hot havi6 ybii 
[y either upon your personal or conversational attractions 

throw any weight in your favour. There are sbnie 'of those 
lies as sharp as their own needles ; and take care, M white you 
3 admiring their daughters, depend upon it the modiers at lesCst 
s attending to the main chance of the game.'' My volatile 
ighbour was rattling on with this mixture of scandal and friendly 
monition, when the card-tables were drawh cfiit, and the party 
idually composed thems^ves to their respective dioertiisementi 
r the evening. 

I have found, my dear Golightly, that the interpretations, which 
sre absolutely necessary for the perfect nnderstanding of my 
iginal manuscript, have so far swelled' my ixdtterklsi'iAaf it; win 

expedient to postpone farther extracts from iny0iaiy 'tor some 
ture conununication. For the present, believe me to reinain, 

' Yottr's sineerety; 
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PROM A TBRRIME LONO MS. l^OBlif/:' '' 
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# # # # 

« ■ . . 

Pause on the green hill's brow :— beneath our eyes 

How still the Village in its beauty lies ! 

Sweet spot, how calmly blends this evening sky . 

With thy serene and deep tranquillity ! 

As in rich floods the mellow sunset falls 

On thy bright windows and still gleaming walls ; . 

Thy lonely churchy and high white steeple shining 

In the last ray behind the hills declining ; 

Thou seem'st a seat pf more than earthly rest. 

Some lone and lovely dwelling of the Ble^t.. 
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Najoning sounds of. human pitftiiMt riie 

From ^ec^ sweet. Village* to thos^ ^mi&ig sipes* 

Like sofM fair bark, with. aaUs.io swifi)iine fturl'd]^ ^ , 

Thou heai^^t far off the tempest of the world* 

The factious mob^ the throng of busy feet» 

The hum of commerce in the crowded street. 

The waisdrufla's hoarse and melandiolj tXMBw^ 

The trumpet's summons, are to thee unknown. 

But fnirthful voices all around thee float, 

Mix'd with the nightingale's entrancing note \ 

And ever and anon ibj deep recess 

Breadies forth a quiet sound of happiness. 



Hark ! '4was the mUk^maid's caro l 

« « « « 

Now blither sounds are rising ; with a shout. 

From durance long the village^school springs out. 

A mameat ! and die green, so stiU before. 

With that wild joyous rout is flooded o'er, 

As by a torrent, and the rapturous cry 

Of young shrill voices rises to the sky. 

It is their hour of freedom — toil and care 

Are over — all is Kfe, is motion there \ 

With quick, light steps, retreating and advaodng. 

Through pdany a tangled maze, like shadows glancin^g. 

Float the small elves ; how free their motions swim. 

Now ^ life tingles in each little limb ! 

With leap and frisk they nimbly shake the ground ; 

With shout on shout the welkin rings around. 

Nor know they why they shout ; a rapturous sense 

Of joy pervades their hearts of innocence ; 

In every frame the pulse beats wild and higfc. 

And the soul's laughter fills each kindfifng eye. 

Perchance o'er-wearied by their boisterous play. 

One grave-eyed boy steals silently away ; 
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Urg'd by some gender impulse to receive. 
In bis lone beart, tbe calm repose of eve- 
From Earth's dull scenes his soaring soul isikr. 
High converse holds he ivith the Evening Star ; 
Wanders, in thought, o'er some celestial shore. 

And feels such bliss as manhood feels no more. 

« # # « 

Now darker shades o^er earth and sky prevail— 

A deeper stillness creeps along the dale ; 

Hush'd is the milk-maid's song, the school-boys' shout; 

The toil-worn labourer's cottage-light is out. 

And early sleep is heavy on the eye 

Of simple, weary, patient industry. 

Still, as faint twilight fades along the skies. 
From hill and village wandering sounds arise ; 
The owls take up their melancholy tune. 
The deep-voiced watch-dog bays the rising moon : 
While, in rich volumes, through the thicket swell 
The thrilling strains of heart-sick Philomel. 
Now first in murmurs by the breeze convey'd. 
Is heard some tuneful lover's serenade ; 
And the wild laugh comes dancing from afar 
Of the maid listening at her lattice-ban 

Who steals so softly through the twilight vale. 
With melancholy footsteps, wan and pale ; 
Whose vest of mourning, and whose pensive pace. 
Hold sad accordance with his woe-worn face ? 
Tis he — oh ! let no heedless step intrude 
On that poor mourner's holy solitude ! 
This is his hour of peace — the hour that hears 
His lonely sighs, that sees his quiet tears. 
Sad widower, through the twilight's deepening glo6m. 
He steals to weep upon his lost one's tomb ; 

8 K 
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To commune with her image^ and give waj 

To dreams his manly spirit checks by day. 

No weak enthusiast, no fond dreamer he. 

When the world calls for active energy ; 

An(i thoughts, that whisper of his children's weal, 

'Midst dull exertion bid him cease to feel ; 

>Still with the troubles and the cares of life 

All day his spirit holds unyielding strife ; 

And none, who see him in his toils, can trace 

The heart's deep workings in that patient fiace. 

But when at Eve's return his weary brain 

From toil reposes^ Nature wakes again ; 

And, as his playful children round him press. 

With many a winning innocent caress. 

His glistening eyes amid their gambols swim. 

And Earth, he feels, has raptures still for him. 

An hour ago, aud who so blest as he. 

When those young prattlers hung about his knee. 

With gentle kisses press'd his forehead pale,. 

With breath suspended heard the promis'd tale. 

Bending on him their earnest eyes, which shone 

With love which calFd up tears into his own : 

Then one by one, by weariness oppressed. 

Sunk into quiet slumber on his breast. 

And he hath closed the curtains of their bed. 

And smoothed the pillow for each weary head. 

Hath kiss'd the heavy eyelids of their sleep. 

And wander'd forth, on that low grave to weep. 

Lonely the spot — no pomp arrests the eye. 
The turf looks dark beneath the starless sky. 
And many a wild-flower droops its dewy head 
O'er the cold dreary dwellings of the dead. • 
There, gently leaning on a sculptured stone. 
Sits the pale dreamer, silent and alone : 
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There will lie sit^ from earthly cares remos'd. 
In blest communion with the saint he lov'd^ 
Till night's cold breeze and deepening shades recall 
His spell-bound spirit from such gentle thrall. 

JUAN. 



ESSAY ON THE POEMS OF HOMER, AND THE MANNERS 
. OF THE AGE IN WHICH HE LIVED. 

** Philo-Musus " has sent us an Essay, of considerable 
length, upon the merits and beauties of the Art of Poetry. We 
are persuaded, however, that of such merits and beauties none of 
our readers need to be informed ; and therefore " Philo-Musus " 
lies at our Publisher's till called for. 

We are going, however, to make some observations upon one 
advantage to be derived from Poetry, which our good friend has 
altogether omitted. We mean the power which it possesses of 
handing down to posterity an exact picture of the customs and 
manners of a very distant age. By its aid we can trace through 
successive years the variations which gradually take place in war- 
fare and in letters, in habits and in costume ; we can gaze with 
reverence upon the superstitions which have become extinct, and 
smile upon comparing the nascent follies of the age of Demigods 
with the full-blown follies of the age of Men. Homer, as he 
stands pre-eminent among the ancient bards in all other requi- 
sites, is equally so in this. Notwithstanding the force of bis 
numbers, the fertility of his invention, the grandeur of his story, 
and the excellency of the moral precepts which are interspersed 
throiighout it, we are inclined to value him less upon these coUp 
siderations than upon the faithful representation which he has 
given us of the manners of bis heroes. For these reasons we have 
put his name at the top of this paper, although, in the course of 
It, we shall probably indulge ourselves in more frequent digres- 
sions than ever the old gentleman himself made use of. To those 
who had rather have from us a well-digested essay than a series 
of straggling remarks, we must say what we have often said be*- 
fore: — "We are boys, and we have not the presumption to 
suppose ourselves capable of criticizing the studies, or regulating 
the taste, of our schoolfellows. Our aim has not been, and is 
not, to instruct, but to amuse." With this preface, we put our 
Homer before us, mend our pen, and begin. 

2 N 2 
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The Odyssey, which describes the travels and suffering of m 
individual, has» of course, more numerous sketches of pnvateiife 
than the Iliad, the actors in which seem, as it were, to be upon a 
public stage, and to stalk in the tragic buskin from one end of the 
poem to the other. But we cannot help wondering at the man-, 
ner in which the poet has so frequently interwoven in his most 
gbrgieous descriptions some allusion to the commerce or the arts 
of his coiintrynien ; his similes, in particular, are perpetually bor- 
rowed from the works of the farmer or the mechanic. Some have 
found fault with Homer upon this head, arguing that the images 
which he introduces are, in some instances, too mean for the 
dignity of the epic style, tie has been defended from the charge 
by abler pens than ours ; and therefore we shall only observe, 
at present^ that, allowing these passages to be blemishes, they are 
blemishes more valuable to us than the greatest beauties could 
have been : if his descriptions of rustic manners are faults. Ho- 
mer, like his own Achilles, would be less interesting were he leis 
faulty. 

. The first observation which occurs to us (for we intend to write, 
like sentimental ladies, quite at random,) is, that the besiegers of 
Ilium were ignorant of one of the fiercest pests of modem times, 
coined money. 

*Ev5fv dp om?,ovTo xaftjxojxoojvrfc 'A%«/o/^ 
*AXAoi Sa ^ivoig, dXKoi ^ ^avTOiffi fiosffcriVj 

*' Each« in exchange, proportioned treasores gave ; 
Some brass, or iron ; some an ox, or slave. " 

Not a word in the bargain of pounds, shillings, and pence ! If 
these noxious ideias had then existed, we should have had Ae 
sellers of the wine exclaiming, in the style of one of our old 
ballad writers. 



Noe pence, nor halfpence, by my faye. 
But a noble in gold so roand ! " 



And we should have had the buyers replying, in all the lengthy 
insolence of Homeric compounds, 

" I have gold to discharge all that I call ; 
If it be forty pence, I will pay all. " 

A^ain, when Agamemnon endeavours to appease the anger of 
Acbules by the offer of sumptuous presents, he presents biin with 
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a, magnificent list of the cities in his gift; and, in order to de*> 
scribe the value of them> is obliged to have recourse to the vague 
epithets of " iv vuioiievct'' — " wo/fifi^^av "— " fia^vKeiyi^y — • 
•* aiLveKoeffffav. ' Now, if Homer's heroes had understood any 
thing of coinage, the Poet would have avoided all this circum- 
locution, and presented us at once with a clear statement of the 
yearly revenues, in the style of the above-quoted songster : — 

** For Plampton Park I will give thee, 

With tenements fair beside ; r 

'Tis worth three hundred marhes hy the yeare, 
To maintain tby good cow-hide/' 

This, however, is mere jesting. The next consideration we shaft 
offer will be a more serious one. How happy were the men of 
that age ! They had no such crime as forgery ; no discussions 
about stocks; no apprehensions of a paper currency. There 
was no liability to imposition ; no necessity for pamphlets. At 
the present crisis, when the increase of forgery, and the dread of 
national bankruptcy, occupy so large a portion of public atten- 
tion, we, in common with other more practised quacks, come 
humbly forward with our nostrum. Is it not " a consummation 
devoutly to be wished," that Britain would consent to forego the 
use of these horrible mischief-workers, these bits of silver, or 
of silver paper, and return contentedly to the original method of 
traffic, making her payments in oxen or in sheep ? The veriest 
bungler may forge a shilling, but the veriest adept would find it 
plaguy difficult to forge an ox. 

If it be true that the ancient Greeks were thus ignorant of 
stamped money (for we are only repeating what has been ob- 
served upon the subject before us) it cannot but surprise us that 
they had made so great a proficiency in other arts, without the 
use of what appears in modern times absolutely jndispensible to 
social intercourse. From the descriptions of Homer^ diey should 
seem to have been, in a great measure, in possession of our arts, 
our ideas of policy, our customs, our superstitions. Although 
living at so remote a period, they enjoyed many of our luxuries ; 
although corrupted and debased by the grossest of religious codes, 
they entertained many of our notions of morality : the most skilful 
artisan, and the most enlightened sage, may, even in our days, 
find in the Poems of Homer always an incitement to curiosity^ 
and frequently a source of instruction. 

Many a lady of ton (if ladies of ton were in the habit of study- 
ing Homer) would be astonished at learning that her last new 
lustres would sink into insignificance by the side of the candel» 
bras of Alcinous. 
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*^ Refalgent pedestals the walls sarround, 
Whicn boys of gold with flamiDg torches crown'd ; 
The polished ore, reflecting every ray, 
Blas'd on the baoqoets with a double day." 

Nor would she be less amazed, upon turningfrom these inanimate 
attendants, and learning the number and duties of the house- 
maids. 

'* Fall fifty handmaids form the household train ; 
Some turn the mill, or sift the golden grain ; 
Some ply the loom ; their busy fingers move, 
Like poplar trees when Zephyr fans the grove/' 

Indeed, throughout his whole description of the palace and gar- 
dens of Alcinous, the Poet seems to have expended all his ideas 
of luxury and magnificence. The colouring of the picture must 
of course be supposed to be much heightened by the graces of 
fiction and ornament ; but nevertheless the objects of it must cer* 
tainly have been sketched from the manners and usages which were 
before the eyes of the designer. Upon the first of these passages 
it is to be observed, that the Greeks of those days were ignorant 
of any contrivance in the way of lamps ; they banquetted or deli- 
berated by the light of fires, or the blaze of torches ;---rrude even 
in their refinements, and barbarous in their most surpas^ng 
splendor. As to the fifty housemaids, we must recollect that it 
was necessary to retain a great number of female attendants, 
where the women had the charge of almost every menial employ- 
ment, and the males seemed to live for little else but pleasure 
and war. 

One example we may derive from the rude manners of that 
i^;e, which it would be well if the more polished society of tUs 
would remember, and imitate ; we allude to the constant reliance 
which was placed upon rel^ion in affairs of every kind. No 
voyage was commenced — no war undertaken — ^no treaty concluded 
— without a recurrence of sacrifice and ceremony. Hence tbe 
extraordinary sanctity which was always attached to the persoas 
of their priests ; hence also the veneration which was paid to 
their poets ; for as the themes of their earliest songs were gene- 
rally the praise or the actions of some member of their mul- 
tifarious mythology, the celebrators partook of the honours whick 
were paid to those whom they celebrated ; and the verse, wluch 
fiowed in the name of any of their divinities, was supposed to 
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proceed from their immediate inspiration.. Princes therefore 
generally retained in &eir household a Bard, or- Sage (for the 
terms were nearly synonymous), though we are not so wicked as 
to suppose that the office of Fool^ among the ancient Saxona^ 
bore any analogy to that of Bard, among the ancient Greeks. 
There is an example of this custom in the opening of the Odyssey, 
w)iich has always pleased us very much. The Poet has been 
describing the debauchery and insolence of the suitors of Pe^ 
nelope, — 

" A brutal crowd, 
With insolence, and wine, elate and loud." 

And when his readers are disgusted by the extravagance and luxury 
which revels in the property of another, he introduces, by way 
of relief to the glaring colouring of the rest of the picture, the 
person of an old man, who still retains the post which he had held 
under Ulysses, and is compelled reluctantly to sweep the strings 
of his lyre by the mandate of the dissolute usurpers. 

*Hro/ i (t>0{ft/?6}v ivBtuKhBTO xaAov deiieiv* 

*' To Phemias was consigned the chorded lyre. 
Whose hand reluctant touched the warbling wire ; 
Phemias, whose voice divine could sweetest sing 
Hijch strains, responsive to the vocal string.'^ 

This, however, is a custom by no means peculiar to the Greeks. 
We know that each of the Highland Clans retained a Bard, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of celebrating the Clan and its Chief. 
We imagine we have seen something of the same kind mentioned 
relative to the American and Indian Tribes. 

The subject of the Iliad of course calls forth long and spirited 
descriptions of the mode of warfare in use among the ancient 
Greeks. This appears to us to exhibit plainer marks of barbarism 
than any other part of their character. They had all the uhtu- 
tored ferocity, the dependence on personal strength or courage, 
which is characteristic of the earliest ages ; without the studied 
manceuvres and the laboured machines which malicious Invention 
afterwards introduced. The greatest quality inherent in a com- 
mander was not skill of head, but strength of limb ; few seemed 
to lay claim to any nobler distinctions than those which were to 
be found in the space between their shoulders. We know not 
vrbether the rude struggling of these uncultivated warriors is not a 
more niteresting spectacle than the cold-blooded inassacres of 
modem days. In the hand-to-hand conflict of two princes ttoece 
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it pMUon» and fury, and enthusiasm, for which we look in vaiQ 
to the cold and calculating tactics of Fart miliiaire. 

The war, indeed, of those times was naturally deficient in efei^r 
tiling technical or scientific. It abounded in instances of indin- 
dual devotion and of desperate enterprise, but had no means of 
supplying by art the defect of numbers, or of overcoming as 
obstinate enemy by a regular siege. It ratiber resembled the fonj 
of a few pillaging tribes, than the contest between two powerful 
nations. 

We shall see nothing to wonder at in this their undisciplined 
warfare, when we remember that piracy, which it so nearly resem- 
bled, was a mode of life to which they were greatly addicted. 
They saw in it nothing dishonourable ; but on the contrary 
esteemed it a brave and worthy employment : their greatest 
heroes exercised it without the smallest scruple. They rather 
gloried in their robberies ; and recounted with a feeling of pride 
liieir achievements and their plunder. Here again there is a ma- 
nifest similarity between their ideas and those of the Highland 
Clans. We do not know indeed if a very close parallel might not 
be drawn between the greaved Greek and the plaided Moun- 
taineer. We shall throw out a hint or two upon the subject, and 
recommend the plan to Mr. Golightly, if he wishes to be witty in 
No. X. 

In the first place, the love of rapine which we have just men- 
tioned is inherent in both : the towns which fall beneath the 
ravages of the Greek are probably little superior in importance to 
the villages which excite the cupidity of the Scot. Both nations 
possess the same romantic notions of individual bravery; both 
value their booty rather from its being the prize of battle, than 
firom the weight of the gold, or the number of the cattle, of which 
it consists. And to say the truth, when we behold on die one 
side Achilles retiring from his conquests, with his captives, and his 
treasures, and his beeves ; and when we see on the other Ae 
Chieftain of some kilted Clan, returning to bis native fastnesses, 
and driving the fat of the land before him, we hardly know which 
of the two cuts the more respectable figure. Why do we attach 
such splendid ideas to the terror of Troy? His nval is a more 

i>icturesque object for the design of the painter ; he is as muscu- 
ar a model for the chisel of the sculptor ; but the piracies of the 
Mountaineer will never be celebrated like the piracies of the Myr- 
midon ; for, alas ! — Gaelic will never sound so classical as 
Greek ! 

Many of the superstitions of the one nation bear a striking re- 
aemblance to those of the other. Both of them believe that their 
Sages have the faculty of foreseeing and predicting future events; 
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both of them place great reliance on signs and auguries ; both 
ioiagine that the soul exists after deaths and that it continues to 
take an interest in the pursuits and the friends whon^ it left upon 
eacth. Much as vve are attached to the fooleries of our old friewi* 
before Troy — to the victims, and the priests^ andlhe OUaetetf^ w4 
must confess that, to our taste^ the plaided Seer, rapt up in Us^- 
vacant trance of second-'sighty is a more interesting aftd a more 
poetical object than all the mummeries of Delphos ofj Dodona» 
But there is one point in this legendary species of religion^ in 
which the similarity appears to us rather remarkable* We allude 
to that extraordinary union of the opposite doctrines of free*will 
and predestination, which so forcibly obtrudes itself upon our 
notice in examining the traditions of both countries. To discuss 
this point at any length would require a greater portion of tiaMs 
than we can devote to it ; and we shall therefore content ourselves 
with observing, that the fabulous self-devotion of Achilles^ whe 
is said to hare remained at Troy, although conscious that he was 
destined to die there, appears to us to have tak^n its rise from 
those notions of an unavoidable fate which Homer so frequently 
expresses. But this trait, which, as has been often observed^ 
adds such an exalted merit to the character of the hero, has many 
parallels in the conduct of the Scottish clansmen, whose Chiefs 
tains we frequently find going with alacrity to battle, although 
feeling a consciousness &at they are seeking their death. But 
look you there again ! the self-devotion of the Mountaineer wiU 
never be celebrated like the self-devotion of the Myrmidon';, for, 
alas! — Gvaelic will never sound so classical as Greek i> - 

Anodier conspicuous ingredient in the characters of both, is the 

de whieh both take in ancestry. The Greek and theHigh^ 
er take an equal delight in tracing the river of di^blood 
through distant generations, although we fancy that the latter pays 
rather die most attention to the purity of the stream^ When fae^ 
looks over the tree of his genealogy, and exults in the gloriouB 
names which he finds among its foliage, his feelings are not thie 
less honest, nor his happiness the less fervent, because he sees no 
Jupiter in the root, and no Venus perched among the branches. 
And truly we do not see why the Descent of the Greek is of 
greater moment than the Descent of th% Scot, except that Patro- 
nymics in ides, and ion, and iades, have certainly a nobler sound 
than plain, simple, unsophisticated Mac. But look you there 
again ! — ^The ancestry of the Mountaineer will never be celebrated 
like the ancestry of the Myrmidon ; for, alas .'-^Gaelic will never 
sound so classical as Greek ! 

When any important quarrel calls for an union of the fQr< 
tinder their numerous petty Princes, the gathering of the :G;:i^ 

^ o 
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nations is precisely the gathering of the Highlstnd Clans. In 
both the Commander-in-chief is chosen by the vote of the assem- 
bled Leaders ; in both his authority is cramped and frustrated by 
the exclusive allegiance which is owed by each separate Clan to 
its respective Chieftain. In both, as may be supposed from the 
ill-concocted materials of which both armies are composed, quar- 
rels and dissensions are perpetually taking place. And why are 
not the disputes of the Tartans as worthy of song as the disputes 
of the spears and the helmets ? — They often arise from the same 
passions; they often spring from equally insignificant causes; 
they often lead to equally tragical results. But look you there 
again ! — The quarrels of the Mountaineer will never be cele- 
brated like the quarrels of the Myrmidon ; for, alas ! — Gaelic will 
never sound so classical as Greek ! 

We niight go on to trace the simile in the same strain through 
many other qualities and customs. We might instance their 
mutual fondness for athletic exercises — ^the absolute authority exer- 
cised by the Chiefs over the persons of their followers — the belief 
prevalent among both nations of the efficacy of music and charms 
m the cure of wounds — the custom of being constantly attended 
by large dogs — the union of heart and hand, which in both cases 
exists between the Chief and his Foster-brother ; — but this is idle; 
the tout-ensemble of the Mountaineer will never be celebrated 
like the tout-ensemble of the Myrmidon ; for, alas ! — Gaelic will 
never sound so classical as Greek ! 

And now that we come to the end of what ought to have been 
ended a page ago, we recollect that we have been wandering 
through a great tract of paper; and we hear Mr, Golightly bel- 
lowing in our ears a reproof, in which we fear our readers will 
join him — ^' Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Swinburne, Quid ad rem?" 

MATTHEW SWINBURNE. 



FRAGMENTS OF AN ADDRESS TO THE SPIRIT OP POETRY. 

Wilt thou too depart. 



GeniuS; or Muse, or Feeling, or Delight, 
Or Power, or Spirit, whatsoe'er thou art. 

And by what name designed, who dwell'st the light 
Of song within us 
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Oh ! sweet is Love, ere blunted by possession ! 

Sweet is the *' vernal joy" by nature sent 
Into the soul of man ! whose best expression 

Is in the heart's unspoken language ; lent 
To light our dulness^ and with sweet aggression 

Forcing old Night and Chaos to relent. 
To waft aside the universal veil. 
And make Creation's beauties visible. 

Thou teachest man, that there is more on earth 
Than what he hears, or sees, or feels, or knows ; 

An inward treasure, of uncounted worth, 
Hid like the invisible honey in the rose ; 

A world of wonders, — a mysterious birth. 
Which thou but to thy chosen dost disclose ; 

An immaterial glory, passing far 

All palpable light of gem, or sun, or star : 

A cloud of beauty brooding o'er the world — 

Great spirit ! beneath whose full-exerted power 
Our human frame doth tremble, like a bough 

Rock'd by the wind ; before whom, in thy hour 
Of charmed potence, the great mind doth bow 

In royallest submission, with her dower 
Of gifts and graces ; yet can lift her brow 

Triumphant, and with thee strange contest hold — 

Controlling thee, and yet by thee controll'd ! 

For she can grasp thy influences, that fly 
As vague and viewless as the folding air. 

And fix them in her clayey moulds, thereby 
To shape them into forms so glorious fair, 

(Tho' spoil'd of half their might) that the great eye 
Of earth shall, while time lasts, be riveted there; 

The trophies of her splendid strife with thee, 

Crowning that strife with immortality. 
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TO CATHARINE SBTTON. 

So tbou would'st tempt me, pretlj Neoph^, 

Me, bred in those leam'd hadUs whose soas erst broke, 
With arm polemic, Rome's usurped joke,*! 
Though all unfit to wage with eyes so bright 
And smiles so sweet, the controvei^al fight ; . 
M^y whom no few as Methodist assail. 
Me diou woukTst tempt to quit the happy pale 
Of England's Churdi, to pope and priest my right 
Of thought resigning. Chenab* gende friend. 
Thy new-'fiiund lights if light it be, and tread 
Thy clouded path to heaven ; and let me wend 

My way, with difficulty sore bested. 
Nor needing more inciimbrances, al<me. 
Free from tby Church's fetters^ and thy own! 



BOUNCK 
optata but fraatur." — ^Virg. 



TiMK and Fortune ! mighty powers. 

Rulers of creation. 
Ye, on whom these hearts of ours 

Wjut in expectation ; — 
'flme and Fortune ! have ye not, 

\a your sumless treasure. 
One unmingled happy lot — 

One enduring pleasure ? 

Time ! there is but one whose bliss 

Baffles thy enhancing ; — 
Ife^ who fincb- in Lucy's kiss^ 

Pleasui^s . past advancing ! 
Fortune ! there's but dne on earth 

Who thy power despises ;; — 
Ifie who prizes Lucy's wordi, 

Hfi whom Lucy prizes ! 

F. 60UGHTLT. 
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A ROMAN TALE. 

^ Oh! imrtch'd away in Beaaty's bloom. 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ! ** 

Byron. 

By the side of the Latin way» amidst many other mementos of 
fallen greatness or faded beauty, there arose a small pillar of 
white marble, bearing neither emblem nor inscription, ^he 
gingiilar simpUcity of its appearance frequently excited the atten- 
tion and inquiries of the passers-by, bnt no one gratified their 
curiosity. She whom that marble commemorated was known to 
few; and those who remembered her told not of her virtues ; for 
they shrank from the pain they felt in the recital. 

Julia was the daughter of distinguished and wealthy parents, 
in the reign of Tiberius. She was an only child, and had been 
educated with the fondest attention. When she attained her 
eighteenth year she was very beautiful : she was taller than most 
women; her nose was aquiline, her hair dark and glossy ;« the 
smile that played on her lips was provokingly arch, and m her 
large bhie eyes d^nity was inexpressibly combined with tender- 
ness. The qualities of her hestft were not inferior to those of her 
person ; so that it is not to be wondered at that the hand of Julia 
wa» solicited in marriage by the heirs of many of the first fiunfliea 
in Rome. 

But she had early given awav her affections to the son of her 
father's brother. Young Coelius v?as younger than his cousin^ 
aad fortune had given him a lower station in life, and a humbler 
property. He was very handsome however, very accomplished^ 
and perfectly amiable ; so that the parents of Julia made no diffi^ 
eiiky of acceding to the match. The preliminary ceremonies had 
been gone through; the hallowed straw* had been broken 
between the young couple; the dower had been settled; the 
Augurs bad been consulted, and had returned a favourable 
answer. Finally* Coelius had presented to his future biide the 
sacved ring, which was to be the pledge of their eternal affection. 
It was a plain circle of gold^ with the inscription ** in CBtemum ! '^ 
It was customary to put these rings upon< the- fourth finger of th] 
left hand, because it was imaging that a vein ran immediat 

* SHpuk^ Hence the term ttipuUtHmu 
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from that finger to the heart. It was a foolish superstition, but 
Coelius was observed to shudder when Julia placed her ring upon 
the wrong finger. 

One of the rejected suitors of Julia was a favourite with the 
Emperor. When our tale is of a creature so pure and so 
unhappy as Julia, we cannot waste our time in describing the 
characters of the wretches by whom her death was effected. 
It is enough for our purpose to say that Marcius made use of 
the influence he possessed in such a manner, that the father 
of Julia trembled for his fortune and his life ; he began to re- 
tract the engagements by which he was bound to his- nephew, 
and to devise plans for the marriage of his daughter wiUi the 
Court-Favourite. 

Coelius was an Orphan. He had been educated under the 
same roof with Julia ; and his Guardians had hitherto been amply 
repaid for the expense of his maintenance by the reflection Aat 
they were instructing the husband of their child. Now, how- 
ever, they began to be vexed by having him always -before their 
eyes; they saw that the accomplishment of their scheme was 
impossible while he remained with their daughter, and they pre- 
pared to remove him. The union of those affectionate hearts 
was procrastinated for a long time upon various pretences ; at 
last the young man was sent, in order to complete his education, 
upon a tour, with permission to return in a year and claim his 
betrothed Bride. 

The year passed sadly away. He was forbidden to keep up 
any correspondence with his cousin until its expiration. At last 
the happy June arrived which allowed him to return ; which per- 
mitted him to meet the gaze of those bright eyes, in whose sight 
only he seemed to live. He flew to Rome on the wings of 
expectancy ! 

^ As he approached the dwelling-place of his hopes, his thoughts, 
his happiness, circumstances occurred which filled him with the 
gloomiest forebodings. Several of his young acquaintance, when 
they met him, shook their heads, and endeavoured to avoid his 
address. As he passed by the mansion of his once-contemned 
rival, he observed a Slave clad in unusual finery; and ** What!" 
he said, ** is Marcius to feast the Emperor to-day? ** '* Marcius,** 
said the Slave, " will feast a fairer guest ; — ^he will bring home 
his Bride to-night ! " Coelius started as if a viper had crossed his 
path ; but he recovered himself immediately. " It was but a 
suspicion ! '' he said, '* and I will have done with it ! " He said 
no more, but ran on with desperate impetuosity to the well-known 
door. He heeded not the malicious rumours, and the compas- 
sionate whispers, which were circulated around him : with a 
fluttering heart and faltering step he hurried to the chamber which 
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had been the scene of their last parting. As he put his hand 
upon the door, a thousand visions flocked upon his brain. *' Then 
she was good, and affectionate, and beautiful, and true ; and she 
looked upon me so tenderly, and spoke to me so kindly ; — and 
now, will her look be as tender, and her voice as kind ? I will be 
in suspense no longer ! " He thrust open the door and stood in 
her presence. 

She was sitting at the window, half-shaded from his view by 
some beautiful orange-trees. She did not seem to have observed 
his entrance ; for she did not rise from her seat, nor move her 
head from the delicate white hand which was supporting it. 
'' Julia ! " he cried, in a voice of the wildest passion ; but she 
did not stir. '^ Julia," he said, coming nearer, and speaking in a 
calmer tone ; still she was motionless. ** Julia," he whispered 
gently, bending his head over the orange-blossoms. Their lips 
almost met ; — she started from him as if a profanation. ^' Coelius ! " 
she exclaimed, *' this must not be ! I have broken the holy cake'* ' 
with another ! to-night I shall be the wife of Marcius." 

H« lifted his hands to Heaven ; a curse rose to his lips. 
** May the vows you have falsified, — ^may the hopes you have 

blighted, — ^may the heart you have broken but no, Julia," he 

continued, as he gazed upon her rayless eye, and her colourless 
cheek, — " You have suffered much — and I cannot, I cannot 
reproach you ! " He hid his tears with his hands, and rushed into 
the street. 

She had indeed suffered much ! Her face had become pale and 
emaciated, her step melancholy and slow : she no longer took her 
wonted care in arranging her dress, or setting in order her luxu- 
riant hair ; but this was not the alteration which had shocked her 
unfortunate Lover ; it was the languor which had succeeded to 
her natural liveliness, — the despondency in her every accent, — the 
absence of soul in her every look ! 

The evening came, and the ceremony was near at hand. Julia 
suffered her attendants to adorn her, reckless herself of the pains 
they took, and the decorations they bestowed. They put upon 
her a long white robe, quite plain ; it would have well set off 
the bloom of her loveliness, but upon the paleness of her sorrow it 
seemed to sit like a shroud. They made large masses of her 
hair to flow dishevelled down her neck, and mingled with it locks 
of wool, to signify that, in her new station, she was to imitate 
the purity of the Vestals, whose peculiar emblem it was. The 
extremities of her long ringlets were curled and arranged with 
the steel of a lance ; and among her attendants there were many j 
pretty flutterings and drawings*back as they handled so terrible a 1 

♦ The ceremony was rarely, if ever, used in tVie T^V\5^ ^iTi^Tv>v&. 
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comb. Then they suffered her to wait in quiet the approach of 
the Bridegroom. He was not long in his coming. They threw 
over her head the crown of vervain, and concealed her deathlike 
features beneath the flame-coloured veil. They put on too die 
yellow slippers, which it was the fashion for brides to wear : Aey 
were so contrived as to add considerably to the height, but Julia's 
v^as so much diminished by sadness and disease, that even with 
this assistance she did not seem near her usual stature. 

It was night; and she was borne to the house of her husband 
by the light of flambeaux. Three youns persons, whose parents 
were still living, were her conductors. Two supported her, and 
Julia indeed stood in need of support ; the third walked before 
her, bearing a torch of pine. A distaff and spindle, a child's 
coral, and other emblems of her future duties, were carried behind 
hev. Her friends and relations also followed, each bearing in his 
arms some present to the new-married couple. Ccelius was 
amon^ them, but he concealed his face in the folds of hia gown, 
and his smothered sighs attracted no observation. 

At last they came to the threshold of the bridegroom ; it was 
tastefully adorned with wreaths of flowers ; and woollen fillet;|}| 
smeared with oil, were hung round to keep out enchantmepts^ 
The master of the house stood at the door, and the crowd gaAered 
round it, to witness the conclusion of the ceremony. 

They asked her, according to custom, under what title she caioe ? 
She had opened her lips to answer, when Coelius ran forward and 
threw himself between Marcius and his beloved. — ** Oh ! no, 
no!'' he cried, '* I cannot hear.it! — do not, do not kiU me 
quite !"-r-** Back, back!" she said, shuddering, — ** shall I not 
obey my father?" The youth heard not, saw not ; he wa» led 
away, senseless and unresisting; and the ceremony proceeded. 
Again she was asked under what title she came ; and she an- 
swered, as was prescribed for her, in a low but distinct tone,. '* Vln 
tu Caiusy ego Caia!*'* They lifted her from the ground, for it 
was reckoned an evil omen to touch the threshold in her entrance. 
They lifted her from the ground, and she spoke no word, and 
made no struggle. But ere they had set down her foot upon her 
husband's floor, she trembled with a convulsive quivering, and her 
head fell back upon the youth who supported her left shoulder. 
Again they put down their burthen, but it was quite motionless! 
They tore the veil from her head ; her look wa» fixed and quiet; 
her eye open and dull ! — she was quite dead! 

P.C. 

* This was the customary response, sigDifying, ^ where yon are the nasler I 
shall be the mistress ! " 
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[Mr. Gourienay u both surprised and grieved to hear that the 
unwarrantable curiosity of tRe Public has cast a sacrilegious 
eye upon his Private Correspondence ; and that his Prwate 
Letter to a Brother Monarch has been made the subject of 
animadversions totally unjustifiable. To prevent mistakes^ he 
thinks it necessary to inform the Public, that his Pfioate Cpr- 
respondence is— NOT TO BE READ.] 

IV. 
PERfiORINE COURTENAY TO MR. B. BOOKWORM. 

MY DEAR BENJAMIN^ 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the happy termination of 
yojur literacy labours. Allow me to congratulate you, not hypo- 
criticallyj or sarcastically, or triumphantly, but sincerely, and as a 
friend. We have been long opposed to each other^ as writers ; 
and, although th^ sword of attack was sheathed by me almost aft" 
toon as it was drawn, on your side its point has been constantly 
protruded in a very threatening attitude. I mean not to complain 
of this ; I will say nothing but what is civil and conciliatory ; it 
would be unmanly in me to do otherwise, noW that my adversary 
is hori du combat. Well then, you have said your say, and we 
will, if.you pl0ase, 

'' Leave this keen encounter oF our wits. 
And foil to something of a slower method." 

I have heard it remarked, my good Benjamin, that your last 
Number as somewhat dear. I must confess, and, I believe, you 
naittst confess, that the matter contained therein is somewhat 
scanty ; but nevertheless, as it is the last time I shall have an op- 
portunity of patronizing you, I have not grudged you my shilling. 
Vou have taken leave very decently, or, in the words of the old 
housewives, — *' You have made a good end ! " I must say I 
rather envy you. But there is one passage in your last scene 
which rather surprised me : — 

'* If the ' Etonian ' has behaved in a manner unworthy of its Condac- 
XGts towards the ' Salt- Bearer, ' there is no reason that I should retaliate 
a single word upon them ! ** 

My magnanimous rival !' let us go over the grounds of 6ulr 
squabble temperately. 

(2 p 
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I was originallj, as you know, die Conductor of a small Misod- 
lanj, in manoscript ; I was requested to establish a Periodial 
Publication in its place. I declined it, on the ground that die 
talent of Eton was not adequate to such an undertaking. Soon 
after," The Salt-Bearer ** was advertised. I felt a curiositfto 
know something of its Audiors, because, had the work been con- 
ducted by any person upon whose discretion and anthoritj I coold 
rely, I should have been glad to have supported him to the best of 
my abilities. I made inquiries, without effect, among sndi of my 
schoolfellows as were most distinguished for genius or indnstiy: 
it was suggested to me that " The Salt- Bearer " was not actiiaUj 
set on foot by an Etonian, or, at least, not by one at that time 
belonging to the School. I made inquiries upon this point at 
your Bookseller's, and could get uo answer. Was it not natund 
for me to believe that my suspicions were correct ? I did bdieve 
so, and I made no secret of my belief. Was I obliged by any 
motive of justice to withhold my ideas respecting one who volmi- 
tarily thrust himself in a mask before the Public ? Who has any 
scruple in expressing his opinions relative to Junius ?^-or the 
Scotch novelist ? — or " John Bull ? " 

Well! the work appeared, and if I thought diat it was not 
calculated to advance the credit of Eton, my judgment may haw 
been erroneous ; but it was the judgment of many persons, msex 
far than either Peregrine Courtenay or Benjamin Bookworm. I 
expressed that judgment, and my reasons for it, very openly ; and 
again I must ask, by what principle should I have been withlidd 
from doing so ? There were one or two cuts at myself in yow 
debut, but they were so insignificant that I cannot even censmt 
you for making use of them. 

The work proceeded, and some friends, who took more interest 
in my little Manuscript Miscellany than it deserved, wished me 
to publish some extracts from it, in order to do away the stab 
which the reputation of Eton had suffered from the writings of 
" The Salt-Bearer." It is needless for me to explain why the 
project of the " Selection" was given up, and that of the ** Etonian" 
substituted in its place. Suffice it to say, that the hearty pro- 
mises of support, which I immediately received, convinced me 
that those of my schoolfellows, whose good opinion I wished to 
enjoy, were not displeased at the steps I had taken. 

When the First Number of '^ The Etonian" was in a state of 
forwardness, I received from a friend, whom no one can know 
without esteem, some very witty remarks upon •* The Salt-Bearer,** 
intended for insertion in the King of Clubs : it had been my 
intention to refrain from any mention of youc publication, but 
the remarks in question amused me so much, that I felt very loth 
to withhold them from my Readers. While I was thus wavering 
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your fourth Number appeared, in which I was alluded to in a 
most extraordinary manner. I have not room to quote the whole 
of your attack. I was accused of " rancour ;" — '* malice ;" — 
** pride ;'*-T-hatred ;" — *' and a variety of ill-natured offences." 

Alas ! the infirmities of Human Nature ! — I confess it> Mr, 
Bookworm, I flew into a most devouring passion ; — I lost my 
temper, Mr. Bookworm, and I shouted, " to Arms ! " And truth 
to say, a youth like me, who had all his life preserved a good, 
respectable, quiet^ silly sort of character; who had always had a 
great propensity to sitting in doors, and a great horror of duel- 
ling ; who had borne no reputation more disgraceful than that of 
'* Sap;'* no nickname more opprobrious than that of ** Toiip,*" 
— I say, Mr. Bookworm, such a youth as this might fly off at a 
tangent, when he was fulminated at by so terrible an assailant. 
I repeat it, — I lost my temper ; I hurried to the Printing Office ; 
and I not only discharged the light javelin • which had been put 
into my hands by my friend, but took from my own armory a 
less keen, but more ponderous weapon, which you may look for 
in the ** Second Meeting of the Club.'' I confess it ; I was very 
abusive. But my abuse lighted upon literary^ not moral cha- 
racter. I believe I accused you of dullness, stupidity, presump- 
tion ; — I am not sure if I did not call you a Blockhead ! But if I 
had said one word of '^ malice," — " rancour," — or " hatred," — ^I 
should have felt it my duty to apologize for it long ago ! 

Well! No. I., with all its severity, went forth to the world; I 
grew cool, and I was sorry that I had been so violent. I said to 
myself, ** if the author of this work receives my attack in silence, 
and honours me with not one word in reply, he will take a high 
ground, and obtain a superiority over me which I shall never be 
able to recover." This made me very uneasy. 

By-and-by your next Number appeared ! I was happier than 
you can conceive ! Every sarcasm 1 had uttered was answered 
by one twice as furious ; if Peregrine was angry, Benjamin was 
mad : I hugged the deafr invectives with delight ; as you waxed 
more wrathful I waxed more pleased ; and at last, when, as the 
climax of my happiness, I found that you had been carping at the 

'* Lines to ;" those lines which would have done honour 

to any living poet ; those lines which, had they appeared in your 
columns, would have made ^' The Salt-Bearer" worthy of inimor- 
tality ; — then I flung down the book in transport, and exclaimed, 
— '* Our enemies are the best friends we have ! " 

From that time to the present " The Etonian" has never re- 
newed the contest. The answers, however, which you have 

* The greater part of the satire here alluded to has been retrenched in our 
Second Eitition. 

2 P 2 
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published to the strictures of a Correspondeiit upon WordswoHk 
and Coleridge, have sho\vn that *' The Salt-Bearer^ was soaie- 
what reluctant to lay down the cudgels. There was also sb 
occasional sly hit at Peregrine ; — especially one on tfie score of 
Plagiarism, which the author did not think fit to support -by ntj 
examples. You remember the lines ** To a Young Ladji ob te 
14th Birthday," inserted in your fourth Number? — You ki^ 
accused me of Plagiarism, but I did not retaliate. Neidier ma 
I severe upon your literary connexion with a certain Mr. B** 
because I believe that connexion was at least commenced whei 
you were ignorant of the man's notorious character. 

And now, after the furious reply in your fifth Number, and tlie 
occasional hits in its successors, you come forward and say, 
" there is no reason that I should retaliate a single ward.** The 
palpable absurdity of this generosity must be so evident both to 
yourself and your readers, that I need say no more upon die 
sulnect. 

At all events, our warfare is now over. I know not what your 
feelings may be towards me, but I assure you that in nune not a 
particle of hostility exists : if I may use the expression, I haw 
shaken hands with you, not re vera, but by a Poetical LiceEise. 
I feel no reluctance in allowing that the prose c om position of 
your latter Numbers has exhibited many signs of imprbveflieM ; 
and that, if the support you have received has been no greater 
than I believe it to have been, the Editor of the *' Salt-Bearer" 
has gone through his work respectably. 

You and I, Mr. Bookworm, have made much noise in our dty^ 
and have excited, among our fellow-Etonians, a greater sensatioD 
liian two such insignificant Beings ever excited before. There 
has been much talk about us, which has now, I believe, ceased ; 
and there has been much hot blood between us, which bas now, 
I trust, grown cool. For my part, I can look back to onr eariy 
disputes as if they were the events of a former age ; and detect 
our respective blunders and mistakes as calmly as if I ¥Fere 
making the same examination into the conduct of our great- 
grandfathers. 

When I throw a glance over the journey which our Etonitn 
writers have travelled, I fancy that I see three different routes 
leading towards the same point. In the centre M ^ssrsv QtiSht 
and Grildrig are riding a couple of clever nags, at a good round 
trot : on one side, Mr. Bookworm is bestriding what is cott- 
monly termed " a safe Cob for an infirm Gentleman ;" which 
scrambles over his ground in such a manner, that the speotatort 
imagine he will come to a dead stop every instant : on the other 
side is Mr. Courtenay,*— ^whip and spur, whip and spur, the 
whole way ; — up hill and down hill, bush and briar, furze and 
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fence^-^it is the same thing. Mr. C^, diey nny, never uses a 
curb ; and the animal' oceasionallj waxes so formidably obstinate^ 
that he has infinite difficulty in keeping his seat. 

.The meaning of all this is, that it would have been well for 
you to have had a little less discretion^ and for me to have had a 
little more ; it would have been well for you to have drunk a 
litde more punch, and for me to have drunk a little less. But 
what could I do ? The *' Salt*Bearer'^ appeared, and was voted 
milk and water! It was necessary for me to prepare a m<Nre 
potent beverage ! I will venture to assert, that if the '^ Micro- 
cosm'* itself had appeared immediately after '^ The Salt- Bearer/' 
tta success would have been precarious. Eton wanted something 
more pungent ! '^ The Etonian'' substituted the punch-bowl for 
tbe tea-pot ; and people ran away from Mr. Bookworm's best 
Bohea, to see Mr. Golightly squeezing the Lemons. 

I, Peregrine Courtenay, as is well known, am a very sober 
long-faced sort of Editor, somewhat of a friend to a quiet pint of 
ale, or a social glass of old port, but a most abominable enemy 
(I hope Sir Thomas will not be angry) to every thing that bears 
the name of downright jollification. — I was therefore not less 
surprised than my friends at finding myself a Member, nay the 
President, of a Club, so formidably jovial. Many times during 
the first week of my reign did I turn round in an absent fit and 
exclaim-—** How in the name of sobriety did I come here ?^ 
However, finding that there were no spirits in our punch-bowl 
saving the spirit of good-humour, and no danger of intoxication 
saving the intoxication of success, I gradually became reconciled 
to my situation, and can now get drunk, in print, with very 
tolerable success. With you, however, my dear Sir, I am quite 
sober. I would not have ventured to obtrude myself upon your 
retirement in a condition of which you could have disapproved. 
I do assure you, upon the word of an Editor, that I have drunk 
nothing this morning but some *' Meanders of Sensibility," by 
'^ Juvenis *' — very weak and corky indeed ; and some *• Trick- 
lings from Tweed," by '* Allen-a-Dale," the first bottle of 
which has poisoned half the Club. 

I have been remarking upon the birth of . you and me. LiCt 
me now look back to your decease, tod forward (alas !) to my 
own. 

You have taken leave of your readers, I must say, 
pretty decently. I regret, however, that you have not thought fit 
to disclose to the world the names of your several Correspondents, 
and the papers for which you are indebted to them. I regret it, 
not, believe me, from any silly curiosity, but merely from a 
regard for your own character. I wish you had shown (I know 
you cmild have shown) that it was not your hand which j^nt 
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rancour and malice and hatred into your fourth Number; that it 
was not your ingenuity which coined that unlucky nulliie in your 
fifth. But however — you have delivered your Farewell Address, 
and I am getting ready mine. On the 28th of July, (I weep as I 
think of it) the Club will be dissolved, and <' The Etonian'' 
will be no more. 

In the concealment of your Correspondents' names, I think I 
shall not imitate you. It is at present my intention to adopt a 
contrary line of conduct. I am actuated in this by two teij 
opposite motives — by a feeling of modesty and a feeling of pride. 
Modesty induces me to take care that I may not be comm^ed, 
as I have been, for writings which are another's ; and that Qtfaen 
may not be abused, as they have been, for writings which are 
mine. Pride on the other hand compels me to wish that my 
name may appear in print, coupled with names which are, and 
long will be, a part of our most triumphant recollections. When 
I reflect exultingly on the powerful minds upon which Peregrine 
Courtenay has leaned for support, I would fain hope that in. after- 
years he may continue to share in their praises — to partake of 
their Immortality ! 

I shall be very sorry, Mr. Bookworm, to give up my Editorship ; 
and yet, upon secoiid thoughts, I think I shall be very glad. To 
say the truth — the plain, honest, unvarnished, unsophisticated 
truth, — Editorship is a desperate bore. Eh Men! I did not en- 
counter it voluntarily! As Shakspeare says, ^' some are bom great, 
some achieve . greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them!" 

What a bore it is to have an idle Contributoir !— ** My dear Mr*, 
Montgomery ! your pen has been dry a long.time, and we can ill 
do without you." " I will go to work immediately, Mr. Courte- 
nay ; what shall it be? — another Essay ? " — "Excellent ! " — '* But 
then I'm so idle ! or another Somnium ? " — " Admirable ! " — 
" But then I'm so idle ! or another poem in the Ottava Rimaf" 
— " Inimitable ! " — " But then I'm so in-com-pre-hen-si-blj 
idle!" 

What a bore it is to be criticized by a blockhead I — " Mr. 
Editor, the public opinion of your merits is higher than it should 
be." — " I beg your pardon. Sir, but I think you are singular in 
your opinion." — " Mr. Editor, your levities are disgusting ! "— 
'* I beg your pardon. Sir, but I think you are mistaken ! '^ — '* Mr. 
Editor, your impertinence is insuiferable ! " — " I beg your pardon. 

Sir, but I think you are ." 

What a bore it is to have a troublesome Contributor ! ** Mr. 
Moonshine! it's absolutely impossible for me to insert your 
Ode !" — " My Ode! oh! dock it, and dress it, and alter it; I 
leave it quite to your judgment! you'll oblige me ! really now !"— 
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** I have made a few corrections here^ Mr. Moonshine ! hope you 
approve ! " — '* Approve ! why, zounds ! Courtenay, I wont swear«, 
but youVe cut out the sting, the point, the attraction of the whole. 
Look here, man, what have you done ! Bless me ! what have you 
done with Urien's beard ?" — *' Urien's beard^ Sir ? Oh ! Urien's 
beard was too long, a great deal too long. Sir ; flowed through three 
stanzas and a half! I have used the razor, shaved him pretty 
close, indeed ! *' — '* Ignorance ! may you never have a beard of 
your own to shave, or a razor to shave with ! And, murder ! Sir, 
what have you done with £tna? my * ejaculated flames/ my 
' vomit of sulphur,' and my ' artillery of Tellus ? * *' — ** Why, 
really. Sir, without a joke, your £tna was too loud, too loud a 
great deal, Sir ; and you have put too much fire in it ; Oh ! by far 
too much fire ; more fire than j^tna ever vomited since she 
swallowed her first emetic ! " — *' Fire, Mr. Courtenay ! you have 
left my verses cold as the love of a blockhead, or Sir Thomas 
Nesbit before his morning's draught ! However, Sir, I depend on 
my picture of Melpomene in my last strophe ! Don't you think 
it must strike, Mr. Editor ? *' — " Strike ! Sir, I have struck it 
out ! " — " Struck it out ! struck out Melpomene ! what ! the 
' pale blue eye,' and the * gaze of wonderment,' and the * long 
dishevelled hair,' and the dagger, and the bowl ! " — " It went to 
my heart. Sir, to strike out a bowl of any sort, but it was the most 
insipid bowl I ever tasted ! " — " Go to the Devil, Mr. Courte- 
nay ! " — " I am going there this minute, Mr. Moonshine ; but, 
upon my honour, the Ode can't go with me ! " 

What a bore it is to be pointed at ! — What a bore it is to be 
laughed at ! — What a bore it is to correct manuscripts ! — What a 
bore it is to correct proofs ! — What a bore it is to scribble all 
day ! — ^What a bore it is to scribble all night ! — What a bore it is 
to but I will stop before I work myself into a fever ! 

Helas ! My trammels are indeed heavy upon me ! but you have 
got rid of yours. Whether you have retired to your Sabine farm, 
or to the sacred recesses of Granta ; whether you are chopping 
logic, or chopping cabbages ; whether you are invocating Mathesis 
or the Muse ; whether you are dreaming of problems or of proof- 
sheets — of the senate house or of second editions ; — assure your- 
self, Mr. Bookworm, that the best wishes of Peregrine Courte- 
nay are with you ; and allow him to conclude, as \i^ b^g^i^^ by 
congratulating you most sincerely. 

Your's Editorially, 

PEREGRINE COURTENAY. 
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TO HOPE. 

Kind Spirit ? balm of care and wroeg. 

Sweet playfellow of Reason^ 
Accept a light May-morning song, 

A song of thy own season. 

Thou^rt fairer than thy comrade Joy, 

Though she^s the younger sister ; 
Hadst thou been ours without alloy^ 

We never should have miss'd her. 

Sweet Hope ! thou lov*st us well, and yet 

Thou wilt not serve us blindly ; 
Thou hast no petted favourite. 

Who loves, must use thee kindly. 

Too delicate for the rpugh play 

Qt boisterous expectations ; 
From their rude grasp thou shrink^st away. 

And leav'st us to impatience. 

We chide thee, Hope, and wish thee oft 

By Pleasure superseded ; 
Yet thou art kind, however scoff M, 

And com'st again when needed. 

Thou^fall'st upon us like a gleam 

Of sunshine unexpected ; , 

Thy sports, like children's, aimless seem. 

Yet are they heaven-directed. 

We call thee false— 'tis but thy ape. 

The thing that so deceives us ; 
Comes without cause, an airy shape. 

And without reason leaves us. 

For thou art of immortal birth ; 

No thing of here or now ; 
Thy place of dwelling is on earth. 

But not of earth art thou ! 

May 7, 1821. W 
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Mr, Samuel RashUigh to Lady Caroline RaikUigh, 



T DEAR MAMMA, 

>rding to your particular 
I ha?e sent you a pretty 
cconnt of our arriTal, which 
safe as you could ever ha?e 
f desired ; and as to time, 
y fault was that we were 

00 soon. Perhaps you and 
Fill think this impossible ; 
ssure you they tell me that 

1 hare been much better for 
iTO staid in London a few 
longer, and not to have 
ere so unfashionably early* 
is Tery much of their opi- 
I in that case he would haye 
ble to haye visited a few 
ghts, particularly the wild 
which he declares he will 
pecial care never to miss 

Tou cannot imagine any 
ore dismal than Eton looked 
rove into the College boun- 
or any thing, in fact, more- 
different from the gay and 
i appearance which the 
ITalk exhibited* to the asto- 
jyes of a new comer. There 
^cely a single creature in 
^^ excepting a few Col-- 
aoping about in their long 
owns, the very picture that 
»uld fancy of every thing 

sorrowful. The Chapel, 
lool Room, and all the 
rs in the place, looked ten 
acker than usual, and many 
n, from their barred and 
(irindows, bore a very near 
ance to so many prisons* 

2 



EtonColL Mayiy 1821. 

The shops, which, as I think I told 
you, are pretty numerous in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
Darnell bouses, were almost all 
closely shut up, as I understand 
they always are during our Holi- 
days, — a pretty good proof how 
these pastiycooks, and such sort 
of people here, live qpop the boys. 
Towards evening they all began to 
brush up their windows, and to 
set out their dainties in the nicest 
possible display, in order to entice 
some newly-arrived customers-^ 
determined, I dare say, to make 
up for three weeks' lost time by aii 
additional squeeze of the well-lined 
pockets. Indeed there seems to 
be a shup contest among the bar- 
pies of Eton, to see which shall 
get the most of the boys' money 
before it is all gone.. Between 
theni all tUis last purpose is pretty 
soon accomplished. 

The Fifth and Sixth Form boys 
will be here in a very few days^ 
and then every thing wiU go on as 
regularly as ever again. I should 
think thfit they composed half of 
the School. By the by, it is high 
time for you to know . that I am 
called Rashleighilljt{;V>r, and Heniy 
Rashleigli Mi&ior / and this is the 
only means of distinction which it 
is proper for me or anybody else 
to use. To be sure it seems very 
ridiculous to be obliged to learn a 
new way of addressing one's bro- 
ther ; but V[ I 's^^a^ \ii «K^ \BMk«- 
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dumcei to call him b j bis Chris- 
tian Dame, I should most iDfallibly 
be laoghed at. I most allow that 
I think Mr. Plodwell's method is 
toperior to the Eton one in this 
point ; for he always used to mark 
vs plainly enongb by the old plan 
of Senior and Junior. Some of the 
boys have already pitched upon a 
spot of ground in the Playing- 
Fields, intending to ask leave of 
the Giptain of the School to appro- 
priate it entirely to the use of our 
Cricket. The knowing ones tell 
me that it is excellently adapted 
for the purpose ; and with a little 
mowing and rolling, and such sort 
of care, which they intend to give 
it, will become really beantifuL 
The principal mover in all these 
affairs is a young Baronet, by name 
Sir W. Roby, who is also, as 1 un- 
derstand, to be head bowler. He 
lias astonished me wonderfully by 
Tarions accounts of the amazing 
distance to which he can drive a 
ball; Heaven defend me from 
ever going half so far to fetch it ! 
Bat it is some consolation to con- 
nder that he is rather given to the 
marvellous* Henry, I find, took 
a very early opportunity of going 
up to the shop, according to his 
agreement with Papa, and choosing 
a bat. He is qiute in ecstasies at 
having got one so much streaked 
fu io resemble mahogany, and de- 
clares that it was quite his own 
unassisted selection. It certainly 
is a very pretty one, and I hope it 
will turn out well. My Tutor 
tells me that I must taJLe very 
great pains with my verses, in 



order to be sent ttpjor good\idoK 
my trials for the ^ftb Form, wludi 
take place at the beginning of next 
month. Bat I suppose this will 
want explanation. The Assistint 
Master, who always inspects oor 
compositions, takes anyonecepj 
that he thinks deserving, and after 
we have altered the faults, aid 
written it over very neatly, nadi 
it up to the flead Master, i^ 
takes some opportauity to read it 
out to the boys assembled in SchanI 
This is reckoned a very greatthiai, 
and much greater than I havt aagr 
hopes of succeeding in; botaf 
coarse I will do my best. I iad 
there are two parties, a Baat 
party and a Cricket one ; and they 
consider it quite impoaaible ti 
belong to both. The latter are at 
a stand at present, because the 
principal leaders are not vet a^ 
rived ; but the boats are iU ready, 
and look very gay, witli thdr 6» 
gilding and painting, even to the 
blades of the oars. I will tell 
more about their proceedings by- 
and-by. There are a goodiMay 
new boys already, and I am happy 
io say that they look quite as fool- 
ish, appear quite as confused, aad 
get rather more teased, than I £d. 
You know it is a great ffatirfactiffn 
never to be singular. It is to be 
hoped something^ will happen io 
make my next Letter a little mm 
interesting. In the meaatiBie, ' 
yon must accept our united lovqiy ' 
and believe me to be, ay dear 
Mamma, 

Toura affectionately, 

8AM. ^A"T'F«fl"- 
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Mr. Samuel Rashleigh to the JRev, Marmaduke Bradshmff. 
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MT 1>EAR UNCLE, 

I imagine that yoa have already 
dlscorered that I have acquired, 
•mong other qualifications pecu- 
liar to an Etonian, an extreme un- 
iHllingness to letter^writing. This 
fiudt is a yery fashionable one 
here now, and I have no doubt it 
prevaiied a little even in your 
time.' Like other people inr simi- 
^lar drcumstances, I comforted 
nyself most ingeniously by the 
expectation that you would hear 
all about us from home, where we 
both sent yery ample despatches, 
and confirmed them in the holi- 
days. Now I have positively sat 
down to beg pardon for past of- 
fences, or, to speak in Eton lan- 
guage, to ask for mj first fault — 
to profess better manners in fu- 
tore-Hud punctually to give you 
my fery best thanks for a most 
e&ctufll piece of service, which 
jou rendered both of us, and 
which I shall proceed faithfully to 
relate. You may fancy my asto- 
nislunent, and alarm too, when I 
was 'ordered, quite unexpectedly, 
by a sudden messenger, to come 
to Swinburne, one of the Sixth 
JFomi. I made a thousand con- 
jectnes about the reason of his 
aendlng for me, and began to con- 
sider and try to recollect if I could 
lunre offended him by not shirking 
lilm.ont of bounds, or any other 
transgression. I asked the boy 
-who was despatched for n^e ^^ if he 
was sure that I was the right per- 
son ? if he knew my name, or 
what I was wanted for?" with in- 
numerable other questions^ all in 

2 
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However, it was not in my 
power to disobey the summons ; so 
I followed along quietly enough^ 
but in a terrible fright, and look- 
ing, as I should judge, very much 
like a criminal. What then must 
have been my surprise, or rather 
delight, when upon my arriving in 
the presence of this formidable 
man of authority, he first of all 
mentioned your name, and asked 
^^ if I was not your nephew ? how 
long I had been here ? what part 
of the School I was in i and how 
I liked it V This was not the eza* 
mination I expected, so I plucked 
up my spirits, and answered with 
a little confidence. After this he 
took me to several of hb friends in 
the same part of the School as 
himself, and desired me to thank 
them each for their Libertietj 
which he had obtaiqed from them 
in my behalf. Of course I did as 
I was ordered; but it was very 
absurd to thank a person before 
you knew that he had done any 
thing for you. If I had been in a 
laughing humour, I am afraid I 
should have offended them. How- 
ever, Swinburne gave me an expla- 
nation of the business; and as 
I think it is an old custom, I shall 
take it for granted that you know 
all about it. The advantage of 
these Liberties J as they call tiiero, 
I assure you I have already expe- 
rienced ; for I can go about with 
twice the satisfaction, now that I 
can be seen by these great people 
at a distance, out of bounds, with 
impunity. It appears that your 
Q 2 
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f rieDd Swinbarne was determined 
not to do things by halves; for, 
after doing me this serrice, he to« 
Innteered to be my protector^ and 
particularly enjoined me to apply 
to him in case any one should buUif 
me. Nothing as yet has obliged 
i^e to have recourse to his media- 
tion ; and it is to be hoped that 
nothing will : however, « power- 
ful friend is not a bad thing any- 
where, and his name may do a 
good deal for me. This interview 
had the very contrary effect from 
what I expected. I went away as 
happy as a prince, and ten times 
better pleased with Eton than 
ever. Some short time afterwards, 
on a. whole holiday morning, I 
received a note, containing an in- 
vitation from my new patron to 
breakfast at ten o'clock. I sup- 
pose we are- rather later now than 
you used to be. This seemed to 
me rather a strange occurrence, 
but it was not for me to reason 
upon it, so away I posted exactly 
at the hour, with my rolls in my 
hand, and found my way to Swin- 
bame's room. There were no 
powdered footmen io annqunce 
me, so I opened the door and 
vraULed into an apartment, — to be 
sure it was not a very large one, 
—quite iull of company, who re- 
ceived me as I made my bow with 
a general laugh. This is not at all 
to be wondered at, considering 
liow laughable a figure I must have 
been wiA tl» roUs that I carried, 
ataring aDonnd like one thunder- 
ftmck^ without the least motion 
either <m0 if ay or the other. 
Luckily enough, Swinburne was 
roused by this noise from a deep 
conversation he had entered into 
with Courtenay; and perceiving 
me in the situation just mentioned, 
came very opportunely to my relief, 



and introduced me as a new subject 
of his Majesty the King of Qabs, 
in whose honour the breakfast wu 
given. It was, indeed, fit for aaj 
King, of any country, unless ke 
chooses to dislike (which he cer- 
tainly has no right to do).^g8, 
chocolate, ham, chicken, .beef- 
steaks, meat-pies, patkgj and n- 
rious other good things with which 
the table was covered. The jut^ 
then present seemed to be ^lits 
of my opinion, for everything de- 
creased most rapidly under their 
kni?cs and forks. I had no ides 
of suth a various 'display ; it. was 
a complete dejeHtnS a lafourohetit, 
and, after our little tea-table, 
looked quite magnificent. Thej 
say, however, that nothing, whidi 
another person would eat at dinner, 
comes amiss to an 'Etonian hy wty 
of bi^eakfast. Perhaps tfiey Ind 
not carried their luxury so fiu in 
your time. The fags, were et a 
side-table, busily employed in £at» 
ing too, unless when they weis 
sent away to fill up a chocolatB^ 
pot, or get some mors eggs, « 
other errands' of the same kind. 
Now that I have given yoast 
good a description of the! enters 
tainment, I must tell yon a littk 
about the guests. Courtenay I 
have mentioned ; then there was a 
good-natured-looking man of the 
name of Harvey, a veiy grentfa* 
vourite with all the lower. bogn; 
another, called Rowlej, whe ale 
prodigiously, and gave his npiiAm 
upon everything, whether it was 
good or bad, ina mostauthoritatiae 
manner. Sir Tbonas Neabit, Lbr 
sell, Oakley, and a -host of eiher 
worthies, not forgetting Groliglitly, 
who came in about the middle of 
breakfast, a thorough Dandy^ aad 
made a thousand excuses. The 
fact b, he was longer than ordi** 
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in Airangiog his neckcloth, 
h is a curious piecer of me- 
ism. However, he contrived 
Ik more, and cat more jokes, 
any other in the room,, though 
in half the time. The con- 
don turned a good deal on 
^ Etonian," a book which is 
»n by some of the boys, and 
iS out. monthly. I verily be- 
that some of the company I 
just numbered have a pretty 
interest in it. I remember 
very well, having seen the 
Lzine in the bookseller's shop, 
a dismal print of the Ring of 
« on the outside, and this is 
oubt what Swinburne wished 
pay allegiance to. I shall 
inly buy the last Number, 
far testifying my good dispo- 
i; and shall send it to you 

7 soon, for I am sure ypu 
id like U} see anything that 
ss. from Eton. Henry is to 
,the Liberties as well as my- 
; I am to give him instruction 
t thorn* Now all this I with 
good reason attribute to you ; 
Ikave taken an early oppor- 
y to testify my gratitude, al* 
^ an unlucky Saint^s Day 
^ven us what the Head Master 
a^^ wholesome *^Jbur Exer* 
umekj and we are just in the 
lie of it. The cricketers 
ikun bitterly of the cold 
hen- I begin to understand 
game, and to handle the bat 

'proper attitude, which aU 
B^to be inditpensible. In* 
[^ all the best players have 

Us peculiar, and, as it ap- 

8 to me, inimitable, sort of 
a, which they display while 
bowler is preparing to deliver 
mil. This consists in squaring 
Ibows, in various contortions 
e wrists, aod many other evo* 



lutions, equally us^ul and elegunt 
Some shake their bats with con* 
siderable . violience, others wii^ld 
a^d flourish them with perfect 
ease and command* In frpt, tli^ie 
seems to be as much, art necesaaigr 
for the mapagemept of jthi«(instra* 
ment, as a lady requires for the 
graceful use of her fim; so, of 
course, an inexperienced boy UJke 
me cannot expect to attain it in a 
day. However, I flatter myself 
that I shall astonish you when I 
come home, for I positively 
bowled out one of the first-^tes 
in our club the other day, and 
once hit hard- enough to entitle 
me to walk with a great air once 
or twice round my wicket after I 
had done running, by way of re- 
covering my breath* To do this 
in proper style, is, I assure you, 
reckoned a most difficult thing 
amopg the most expert per&rmers, 
utterly unattainable, I am sure^ 
by any of the rustics (Etonice 
Clods) whom one sees playing at 
home. I have written to you In 
plain English, fearing that the 
dialect which we use in general 
has been imported since you left 
the School. By the way, your 
name still cootinues^ in existenpe 
on several of the Upper School 
pannels, though the art of cutting 
out seems to have been consider^ 
ably improved since yoor tiiiie, 
or rather I suppose it was not 
formerly considered too much 
trouble for a boy to undertake 
the task himself; whereas now, 
very few boy« condescend io be 
seen engaged in ^uch a degrad- 
ing employment. Indeed, there 
is a man who is Bpecially. occu- 
pied, and, I fancy, gains no^ in- 
considerable emolument from the 
simple office of conferring immm^ 
tality sif the moderate ^arge of 
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limlf-a-crowii| (be the length of 
the name what it will-— monosyl* 
labic, or tetrasyllabic) on any- 
body who chooses to pay for it. 
Af it is the fashion, therefore, for 
bojTS on leaving school to be so 
immortalized, I have given special 
injunctions tiiat a space may be 
reserved for Heniy and myself, 
immediately under ^^ M, Brad- 
SHAW, 1787." 



Swinburne and Henry desire 
me to remember them Undijto 
yon; and, with many thanks te 
you for this friendly introdocdoi 
to Swinburne, believe me 

Your aflfectionate nephew, 

S. RASBLEIGB. 

p. S. — Remember me kindly to 
Guidott. I hope he was io tiae 
for << the Little Salisbury." 



VII. 

Lady Caroline RasMeigh to the Maeters 



MT DEAR BOTS, 

Your letters came quite as soon 
as I could have wished ; that is 
io say, much sooner than anybody 
expected. The news, too, is as 
good as we possibly could have 
desired ; and, in fact, the whole 
Epistle is quite free from that 
heaviness and sorrow which used 
to distinguish the first notice of 
your return to Mr. Plodwell's; 
and which was never enlivened by 
the various touches and alterations 
which it used to receive from the 
hands of that worthy gentleman. 
Yon seem to be rather vexed at 
arriving so much earlier than you 
need have done. It was entirely 
€wing to our over-anxiety for yon 
to be in good time, and we will 
take care, in future, to manage 
these matters better, and not to 
commit so serious a mistake. We 
think of you very often, and miss 
you very much, I assure you. It 
is not a little consolation, how- 
ever, to think that you like Eton 
so well, as hai'dly to consider it in 
the light of a school. I do not 
think that you looked very gloomy 
at starting; and I am sure, that 



StopyUoaHtlL 



your late letter bore no marks of 
Black Monday. You are a btppj 
person to live in such a bnsy place, 
where you have always pleatj 
of sutgects for writing upoo. 
Here we go on in our r^olar 
course; and nothing appean to 
occur that you would wish at all 
to hear. The dogs, horses, and 
the other living creatures, will 
not furnish a single line ; and cor 
neighbours' affsdrs are not a bit 
more interesting than oor own. I 
roust not forget to tell you that 
the gamekeepers have discovered 
two fellows in the act of.stealiog 
some pheasants* eggs. How tiiej 
are to be punbhed I do not it 
present know; but your Pkpt 
declares that they shall not escape 
with impunity, if he can prefent 
it. I hope tiiat he will not pot 
himself too much forward on tiie 
occarion, for these poachers an 
always in confederacy, And pei^ 
haps they will attack m in gangs, 
as they have done other peoplei 
when they find that they will be 
caught if they come singly. We 
positively think of going to towa 
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shortlj, and Mr* Rashleigh 

this time looking out for a 

u Perhaps you will be able 

t leaye to pass a daj or two 

us there ; perhaps even we 

come down to Eton, which I 

a great wish to see : bnt no- 

is settled, and I wonld not 

yon flatter yourself too much 

any expectation of the sort 

principal object of our jour- 

vould be ijo get masters for 

sister, which, as you know, 

lot to be met with at home. 

es really seem quite a pity to 

the country just as it is be- 

ng to look pretty ; and I can- 

raceiye what infatuation it is 

induces eveiybody U} crowd 

ondon in the yery loveliest 

of the year. You talk a 

deal about your cricket- 

and seem as if you liked the 

^hts of it. You must not 

)se me to know anything 

t the game ; but I have always 



understood that it is a good one for 
boys and men too : so I am glad 
to hear that you take an interest 
in it, particularly as I think it 
much better to amuse yourself in 
that manner, than in going on th% 
water. Pray do not get into one 
of those odious boats before yoa 
can swim. I shall trust to yon for 
preventing Henry. When he likes 
to write, and has plenty of time, 
we should be very glad to hear 
from him, as well as from you ;— * 
the oftener the better. The West* 
bnrys intend U> send their little 
boy to Eton as soon as he is old 
enough. Your account has quite 
turned their heads ; and your be- 
ing there b not a little induce* 
ment ; for no doubt you would be 
able to help him on a good deaL 
Your father and sister desire their 
best loves to you and Henry. 
Yours, very affectionately, 

C. BA^HLEIGH* 



VIII. 
Matter Henry JRasMeigh to Miss Rashleigh. 



mr DEA& SISTER, 

im determined to show you 
I have not forgotten the pro- 
that I made you in the Holi- 
; and partly from my own 
lationy and partly too, it must 
oniessed, from my brother's 
's, I have sat down with a 
; of letter-pi^per l>efore nie, 
ully resolving to cover it at 
Asards. Samnel has written 
f Uncle to thank him for ask- 
^winbume^ one of the Sixth 
1, to take notice of us, which 
18 done very effectually ; and 
capital fricoid, I assure you. 



EtoByJimeT. 



One would hardly suppose that 
anybody could have been so goodi- 
natured, who knows as little of ns 
as he does. Bnt I will not talk to 
you about these stupid thinp any 
longer ; for I am certain that they 
wiU suit my brother ten times hest^ 
ter than me, as yoa will discover 
when he chooMS to give his ac« 
count. I am much too canning to 
take so much trouble ; besides, I 
think I shall eclipse aU his prosing 
by the splendid description I mean 
to give you of the annual Regatta 
which took ^tfi« oa ^<^ ^&^^^V 
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a Terf pv^^ttj right it wit. Toa 
DMt poritiTely come here wheD it 
hAppens tgain, and we will take 
care to send you timely notioe. 
All the long boats (to the nnmber 
of nine or ten) were ruiged along 
tke bank of a large meadow, jnst 
out of Eton, and, at a settled time, 
they all set off, in order, to the 
sound of music, and rowed a long 
way np the riyer, to a place called 
Snrly-hall, where there was a large 
snpper laid ont in the open field, 
not only for the crews, bat also for 
all tiie Fifth and Sixth form. If it 
had been a week later, Sam would 
hare been there ; as it is now, he 
b not better than I am — merely a 
lower boy. Bat to return to my 
story. — The rrrer-side was lined 
with an immense number of people 
^-all collected to see the IxKits 
start, or rather to see the dresses 
of the rowers. They had mostly 
straw hats, and very gay embroi- 
dered blue or white jackets, be- 
sides great gilt buckles in their 
shoes, such as one observes old 
codgers wearing, only that they 
were newer and wreathed. But 
the steerers were the principal 
attraction — all dressed out in alks 
and velvets, and gold, after the 
Turkish, or some other outlandish 
fashion* 1 must say, some of them 
looked more like §^ls than boys, 
and I cannot help thinking that 
those were the wisest who had 
naval uniforms;, for it seems more 
b character. I must not forget 
to ibention that every boat had a 
particnlat flag^ painted with some 
device or other, and a motto. Di- 
rectly after- the procession had 
begun there was such a scamper- 
ing and racing about, that you 
woidd positively have imagined 
that half Eton was on horseback. 
/ could hardly- recognniAa Bomeoi 



ny acquaintuioes, netaBorphHel 
as they were by their new eqap- 
ments of spon, top-boota, hm^l 
whips, and straight-cat esrifc 
What capital fnn it nmt be Unfg 
a horse for a couple of housi jat 
to show off! (to besmewewoe 
not locked «p in our kamie A 
half an lioar later than nsiml Alt 
night.) The Master aaid, thtf k 
could not tell the reason why tbt 
indulgence should be given tki 
more than at any other time; hit 
I dare say in reality he knows weA 
enough. I do believe that SaSA 
would have cut a Teiy respectiNe 
figure there, and I am sure hs 
would have beaten most of then. 
Ton never saw snch •w8iMl> col- 
lected together in your life beibie^ 
many of them with hardlj a leg ts 
stand on, and bones pee^iu; 
through tiieir skins ; otheis jmt 
taken up from a common, witib iD 
their winter hair about them,'ss.if 
they had never felt a cuny-oonb; 
and the best were but poor cm- 
tures. Then there was such flog- 
ging, and hollowing, and riding 
against one another, that the £p- 
ping Hunt could never have been 
more ridiculous ; and great part of 
the company preferred going to 
look at them to eating their sup- 
per. However, all managed to 
arrive at Windsor Bridge, or some- 
where about it, before the fire* 
works began; and most oC At 
carriages, as you may imaging 
brought with them pretty good 
loads of the boys, who managed 
to cram themselves in OTery pait 
Samuel and I got into a house, 
which commanded an ezceUeat 
view of the place where the fire- 
works are exhibited, me. a sort of 
island in the middle of the river, 
covered with vrillows, which diej 
caW Vft.ift ^\i e^af^ and perhapi 
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vbNBJtoOy: bat I never, beaid 
iM7|Mii9..:rII was^ qnK^tdfuiw 
i9tO>ttiiid^inr Aebridgey tKom 

mQ fiiat VIo fimetttion tkat tke 
i« Maelf b reHHy Aak% iMid. OPt 
dl'wilik^f 4o t«nbIe».idoifrta 
I'-nany: e&tffMirdiiiafy :,weight* 
Bp^lM boatfr temeidcWil^ thej 

under the bridge iHth tiient* 
tt^pidityirand I imdeMaod 
L-reekoD^iBi great triumph if 
f .; C9ar strike t the orie ' befi^re 
hwUkikekbomy and this thej 
^Mmpmg. r By this time it Was 
bg^ qoale dsrk^.and the fire- 
hi^^wlBCh ihej teU ;Bie were 
Miiillj'good) showed themselVefi 
1^ greatest adtantoge, as > v^U 
otaftsrariegated lamps, whidh 
NMged about upon trees and 
Ik rTheirateruiockefts pleased 
iietler ihah any things- The 
tain of! tiie^. Oppidans. has the 
^meatof all ; and thejieay 
thb>pMseiit aae (Si? Thomias 
kiO ' desenree gr^ praise for 



Uui part «f ) il^e, Jtwi^Wif 3 1 -«^ 
^17 .wA ciHitj^j tjb^ti kBjK^ 
bav^ 9» mtipfc.as be 9m ^tmUAf 
wJsKiAir, t^tOLx^jl itliifik.blv i» 
veiy.gDod. fe)toif^;irhtcb.Ji9 flpiit^ 
as miicht as ;9Q^£t<m bf»|^ oaii. wf 
for Usotiboe^ « fit Conrse it^.te qnit^ 
naneceaaai^.l^ me to: inform, you 
ttat ^6 att got hopMiat the pir^p^ 
tiiAa. V A6d SQ mu^ Iob the 4tbQf 
June I ilf you are half Qs >>ipvcjl 
plqaspd with' th^ relation a3 J. ^a^ 
wUh.the sight^ £ shall be perfetetly 
satlified ; and jiou must aUow that 
I' hare sent you a.tery fidl oni^ 
Samuel is at thi4 moment .deeply 
employed in his versesy or be WQW 
baveJsent a f<pw line^.. However, 
he. begs , to join in Ioto > to ■. you, 
Mafaimay Papa^ . with, my dear 
Harriet, • 
Your very affectionate Brother^ 

P. S. I have already ascertained 
that our Election Holidays (so 
they call them), commence. on the 
30th of next month. 



IX. 



aoK'So.'wett pieas^ wit|i my 
ktion to^tbe d^iy of>a Fifth 
p^ithat liibatebdten' Jup my 
io £^ve you thei^^rycarlitot 
iigind» <of nyi delivety ^from 
iig5whicb,'iiT*thk4iy, lalwa^b 
i^fiOT'buit 'little^' and of my 
IViJto fag^ which at present I 
for still less. I have passed 
igh my trials much more easily, 
much more successfully, than 
lected; for I really have taken, 
ilaces of three boys who were 
m me. Neither of them were 



EtoDy.Junell. 

r ' 

vety trinscendeht geniuses; but 
stBl I had not .' th^ >moft ' .distant 
idea .of being'-{mt;;aboirie .thienfi. 
The?ohange;bf wJficbl hiiOwjnst 
ii^ormed yteU terffieda Remao^ 
flindafects more'briess: the., whole 
3dkbl: Henry, ' ainon^ . the. Jrest, 
has feltiitltBfbienceyjuid;2i<Aofr 
in that partwhich I i]a!ie.juBlleft. 
He hasacquitted himself extremely 
well in trials, and is very happy 
at the thought of changing his Te- 
rence for some other Authors, 
which I do not wonder at^ fot It 
K 
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it certainly raiher above the com- 
prelieiision of boys of his age, or 
mine either. My studies, too, are 
a little changed; bat with the 
exception of Homer, Horace, and 
Virgil, they lie principally in two 
▼olnmes, containing extracts from 
^rarions writers lumped together, 
as the title-page sets forth, <^ In 
umm Regke SohokB Eionehsis.*' 
Then I have nothing further to do 
with the tracing of Maps on paper 
over a glass, or the other means 
liere used for the learning of Geo- 
graphy ; besides, I both say and 
construe i^ lessons to a different 
Master, it is quite incredible 
how very little an Etonian knows 
of Arithmetic. I verily believe 
that many here, not considered de- 
ficient in abilities, would be very 
much puzzled with a simple multi- 
plication sum, and the very cle- 
verest would stand a bad chance 
If they were tried in the Rule of 
Three. There are people who 
teach ciphering, but I do not see 
that many learn, or, if they do, I 
am afraid that they recollect but 
little. I am exceedingly glad that 
Mr. Plodwell taught me as far as 
he has done ; for I stand but a poor 
chance of acquiring any knowledge 
of that sort* There are speeches 
now every week. I suppose they 
are exercised often against the 
grand display, which taJces place 
before the next Holidays, when the 
School is crowded with ladles and 
gentlemen. The Orators are all 
from the Sixth Form t they walk 
out into the middle of the School, 
in full dress, and spout, and saw 
the air, with various saccess. The 



Speeches aregenerally Latin, sone* 
times Greek, and on the great oc« 
casion, a chosen few are favoured 
with English, for the edification, it 
is to be supposed of the female 
part of the audience, who (06 
disparagement to their learning), 
ought to be in some degree recom- 
pensed for listening so long, and 
so attentively, to what they cannot 
understand. 

It is quite ridiculous to obsene 
what great politicians scmdc of my 
Schoolfellows are. There are a 
good many pastrycooks' shops 
where they take In Newspapers, 
which are much more eagerly de- 
voured than any; of the cakes, or 
other good things, especially wkea 
Parliapient is sitting. It is incre- 
dible with.->what vigour and ani- 
mosity one will attack the Minis- 
ters, and another defend them. 
In fact, if you believe their argu- 
ments, they seem to know a grett 
deal more than any of the leading 
Members in the House of Com* 
mons. I hear that some time ago 
a few of the most violent actually 
drew up an Address to the Qaeeo, 
which they would have sent, if 
they could have got sufficient sig- 
natures. I have adready picked op 
a great number of very agreeable 
Com, as we term our acquamtanoe 
here, and, if you put your pro- 
jected sdieme of paying us a visit 
into execution, I shajl l:^ happy to 
introduce them to joum In the 
mean time, vrith best love to 
Mamma and Harriet, believe me, 
Your affectionate Son, 

8. RASHUaOH* 
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A posM, :t 

BY FRED9B1CK GOLIGUTLY, MSQ. 

CANTO n. 
** A moBt delicate Monster 1 *'— Shakspbare. 

Thb morn is laughing in the sky, 
The sun hath risen jocundly^ 
Brightly the dancing beam hath shone 
On the cottage of clay, and the abbey of stone. 
As on the redolent air they float. 
The songs of the birds have a gayer note. 
And the fall of the waters hath breathed around 
A purer breath, and a sweeter sound ; 
And why is Nature so ricUy drest 
In the flowery garb she loveth best? 
Peasant and Monk will tell you the tale ! 
There is a wedding in Nithys-dale ! 

With his green vest around him flung. 
His bugle o'er his shoulders hung. 
And roses blushing in his hair. 
The Minstrel-Boy is waiting there ! 
O'er his young cheek and earnest brow 
Pleasure hath spread a warmer ^low. 
And Love his fervid look hath dight 
In something of etherial light : 
And still the Minstrel's pale blue eye 
Is looking out impatiendy. 
To see his ^lad and tender bride 
Come dancmg o'er the hillock's side. 
For look ! the sun's all-cheering ray 
Shines proudly on a joyous day; 
And, ere his setting, young Le Fraile 
Shall wed the Lily of Nithys-dale ! 

I 
* In this his secpnd Cai^to^ Bfr. OolighUy lias taken most anwamaitable 
lerties with his metres. He has the antiiority, he says, of all modern Poets ; i 

1 1 enter my protest against all such innovations. P*^ j 

£ & ^ 



Gog, 

A mooMiit, uid be nw her come. 
That maiden, from her latticed home. 
With eyes all love, and lips apart. 
And Altering Step, and beatmg heart. 
She came, and jomed her cheek to hia 
In one proloneed, ooe raptnroua kiss. 
And while it uuilled (hrough heart and limb. 
The world wa£ nought to her or him ! 
Fair was die hoy ; a wdman'tf ' grace 
Beamed o'er his figure and his taca. 
His red Hps bad a ttiaidea's pout. 
And hu Gght eyes look'd sweedy out. 
Scattering a tb^Diiad'rMd'flashes ' '' 
Beneath dieirlong andjet^ lashes;— 
Andshe, tb^ sfiflaiiHi&id *mde, 
That clung so foodtyfoJikside, " 

Might wellbaWiieanM ftCPaikcyV^i^t 
5<nne slender thing of.Urdrligbt! ' ' ' 

So white an arm.'sopal^ a dieek, 
A look s6 elodiii^dy meek, 
A neck of aucna'niarble hue. 
An eye of suchtransinrnit l)lne. 
Could never, never, take thev birth 
From parentage of socfd aiiA 1 
He thU bad searched fait Engfiuid lound, . ^. 
A lovelier pair had nevel*' found. 
Than that minstrel bor, die youiw Le Fivile, 
And Ali'ce, Ae Lil; of NiOiys-d^ ! , 

Hark'haikl'a soond! itfliefi ^oi^ 
How fearfdlly !-^ tl«bifa£i^ tHroi^ 
Come round die Bride in' Wild amaze. 
All ear and'eye to' bear and gaze ; 
Again it came, dut Sound of -Wonder, 
Rolling alone like ilistnitthii&der; ,' 

" That barbaio'ns growt, diat hornd 
Was it indeed a human voice 1 
HDie man must havfe'a tbloilsatad toi^jies, 
And bellows of brass, by way oiflangs ! 
Each to his friend, in moastrotis fuss, 
' The staring Peasants whispered thus :— 
" Hark ! hark ! another ccbomg shout t ' 
And, as the Boobies stared about. 
Just leaping o'ej 4, mouptain's brow, 
They saw die Brqte tl^ diade the row : 
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Two meadows .vicl. a ;iitt]e bog 
Divided tbem frbi»>CBafelj66g ( 

Maidea and iiiatN)ii#.li0y. juid mm, 
You can't^onceiif e lio^ Jfotrthey ifun! *' ' * 
And as dieyxacanuieredy yoadni^ bear * • i 
A thousand BoiiJMdA\tit pain:aadiiBar. ^ ' '^ 
*' I get so tired L^'-^-^fiWheie'.! aay «bo l**--^: 
*' How. fastdie korri^ Beaatscmnesjon h''-^ ' 
^ Whatrpb^ t^di hTf^f'oYoa lifaml Uid ibar >'' 
'* I never puffed t^ittbcb. before! '*— ' • "* 
^' I can't imagine;¥rfadtto. do ! " 
V .Whoia baa hef caaghtl?^'-^'f Fve lortony^aboe I'' 
'* Oh ! Fm a 8iiiftiLVw..^''^.Fatber Joe, 
Do just absolve me Aft we go ! '' 
'' Absolve you'here h ptaj liDldjco«{.{>b'ther ; 
I would'nt ,do: it for my. Modier ! 
A pretty time to* stop^aad shrive. 
Zounds ! weehallillLbe bvoiled alive ! 
I feel the spit.i^^-^f Na^y F«tli^» say ! ' 
Don'titalkad^siiidk a boiTid wayl ^ . 
'< Oh ! I^igbty Jjbve ! to thee I bow ! 
Oh give jne.wings^. and aaveanenow ! 
*' A fig £iF.Love''^ don[t.talk isf figs ! 
Hell stidi jm tiSi fifce a«d|ung^ings, 

Or skin us like « dish Jbf eels — ^* 

'' Run-^runhi«*he'j|i itt8|viiptm.your hddb !' 
** I promise AeAUbejMi^iBilv^ cap ! - ;< 
Holy St. Jerome, trip him up !— " 
"f pronuse the Abbey a siberx;'rown ! 
Holyv Sl.>reii6mc|# knock tdm^v^a !-^ " 
TH^Afonstev.caisfe^and.niigledbut ' '. 
The lendctrast bit in all{llie^i»nt ; 
Spite of ber..iveepnig:anfl msar. charms. 
He tore her ^fkoixb^Lover^i armdi'. 
Woe foF.jdatbif))pB8 Miostoel-BDy ! 
Where is. hi«r i^ode^. las faope^ bi& jkiy ? 
His eye jf) vfeet/^W chedL.is palie^; 
He hath k»t the ]^b£rNitb}MU 
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It.ehanc'd! that4lay twK>.tiav£illing folk 
Had spread IkcirdotklMneath an oak; ' 
And sat then» gaily down io dine, 
On good fat huck^ andnu&Lyrwine. 
One was a Friar^£U slnd sleek,. > * 
With pimpled nose, and rosy cheek, 
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And belly, whose capacious paunch 

Told tales of manj,a buried haunch. 

He was no Stoic ! — ^in his eye 

Frolic fought hard with Ghravity ; 

And though he strove, in conversation^ 

To talk as best beseemed his station. 

Yet did he make some little slips ; 

And in die comers of his lips 

Tliere were some sly officious dimples. 

Which spake no love for roots and simples. 

The other was a hardy Knight, 

Caparisoned for instant fight ; 

You might have decfm'd mm iGram'd of stone; 

So huge he was of limb and bone : ^ 

His short black hair, unmix'd widi gray, 

CurlM closely on his forehead lay ; 

His brow was swardiy, and a. scar. 

Not planted there in recent war, 

Had drawn one long and blushing streak 

Over the darkness of his cheek. 

The Warrioi^s voice was full and bold ; 

His gorgeous arms w^re rich with gold ; 

But weaker shoulders soon would fail 

Beneadi that cumbrous mass of mail ; 

Yet from his bearing you might guess 

He oft had worn a softer dress. 

And laid aside that nodding crest 

To lap his bead on Lady's breast. 

The meal of course was short and hasty. 
And diey had half got through the pasty. 
When hark ! — a shnek rung loud and shiill; 
The Churchman jump'd, and dropped the ^U ; 
The Soldier started from the board. 
And twin'd his hand around his sword ; ■ 
While they stood wondering at the din. 
The Minstrel-Boy came running int. . 
Widi trembling fi^e, and rueful face. 
He bent his loiee, and told his case:-^ 
'' The Monster's might away ha^ riven 
My bliss on Earth, my hope in 
And there is nothing left me now 
But doubt above, and grief below ! 
My heart and her's together fly. 
And she must live, or I must die ! 



Look at the Caitiff's face of pride, 
Look at his long and haughty stride ; 
Look how he bears her o'er hiU and vale. 
My Beauty, the Lily of Nithysdak ! '' 

* ■ '. 
They gazed around them ! — ^Monk and Knight 
Were startled at that awful sight ; 
They never had the smallest notion 
How vast twelve feet would look in motioii. . 
Dark as the midnight's deepest gloom, . 
Swift as the breath of the Simoom, 
That hill of flesh was moving on ; 
And oh ! the sight ot horror won 
A shriek from M our three beholders ; 
He bore the maid upon hia shoulders * 
'' Now/' said the Knight, '' by all the fsme . 
That ever clung to Arthur's name, 
111 do it,— or 111 try at least. 
To win her from that monstrous Beast I" . 
'' Sir/' said the Friar to the Knight, 
*' Success will wait upon the right ; 
I feel much pity for ue youth. 
And though, to teU the honest trudi, 
I'm rather used to drink than sby, 
I'll aid you here as best I may { " 
They bade the minstrel blow a blast 
To stop the Monster as he past; 
Gog was quite puzzled I — '* Zounds — ^I'feg! ' 
My friend-— ptano / — ^let me beg ! " 
Then in a rage towards the place 
He strode along a rattling pace ; . 
Firm on the ground his foot he planted. 
And '* wondered what the deuce they wanted ! " 

No blockhead was that holy man. 
He clear'd his throat, and thus began : — 
** O Pessime — ^that is, I pray, 
Discede — signifying, stay ! 
Damno— *that is, before you go. 
Sis comes in convivio! 
Abi — that is, set down the Lass ; 
Monstrum — that is, you'll take a glass ? 
Oh, holy Church ! — that is, I swear 
You never look'd on nicer fare ; 
Informe— horridum— immane! . 
That is, the wine's as good as any ; . 
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Apage !•— eiofOBb'te! .. 

That is-^it muke^.bam Borgumljn;* 

We both tre'8ndoai»»-*execiiuid« ! 

To drink your heidth— ^bontiimiide ! 

And then my comnule means to put 

Hit EEdchioD <dirottch'yo«r^oceiptot !" 

The Giant stared (and <vi^ 'would' not?) 

To find a monk Bowondrcms'hot \ 

So fierce* tf*stare you nev^^aaw ;' 

At last the Bnit«^:porteiitoui^ inW 

Swung, like a massy creakibg hinge/ 

And then, benealh its shaggy fringe 

Rolling about each wondroito.eye. 

He scratdied his beard vaLudrntide reply :-^-r. 

'' Bold is di^ Monk,' and:bdld the Knight, 

That wishes with Gog to* drink, or fight. 

For I have been frofen «aBt to west. 

And battled with Kii^' ArthuJr'il best, : 

And never found I fri^d 61^ foe. 

To stand my tttp-^Htt- bear my Mow f** ' 

'< Most puisilmY Gbgl^althotigh I hutnt,** 

Exclaimed the Mofik,'"' Til db thefirst;^' 

And ere a moment! '<^uld be reckon^jr • 

The Knight chim^ in^'' I'll try theiecodd ! ^^ 

The Giant; er6 he did'th« jbb. 
Took a huge, chaip' firoMi tout his :fob ; 
He bodnd hififCkfiiive tio tl Iree>: 
And young Le Frftfte^came siteiady/- 
And marked hdw? all her sehsies slepf^ > ' 
And leaned iiponh^ bK6W, iuid*wept f 
He kisseftlMt ti]^,'bttl h^ lip'wa^'gibwti ' 
As coldly vehito as* a marblie stond*; 
He met her eye, but its vacant gaze 
Had net theltjght of its^ living ray^ ; 
Yet still thal'treinMing<lover prest* > 
The maiden to hiithrbfabiiig^breastj;'' ^ 
Till consciousness tejtxmieA tkgidtt'i ' - 
And the tears flogw^d'.out like suinfhertsfiiA J- 
Tbere was the bliss of an hundred yeots 
In the rush of tMse 'delicious tears 1 

The helm froni off the warrior's head 
Is doffed to bear Ih^ liquor* red; 
That casque, I 'trOwy ts^deep addhigh;^^ * 
But the Monk «ttd ^ Okdt «lxall draid It dry ; 
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And which of the two, when the feat is done^ 
Shall keep his legs at set of sun? 

They filled to the brim that helm of gold. 
And the Monk hath drained its ample hold ;. 
Silent and slow the liquor fell. 
As into some capacious well ; 
Tranquilly flowing down it went. 
And made no noise in its long descent; 
And it leaves no trace of its passage now. 
But the stain on his lip, and the flush on his brow. 

They filled to the brim that helm of gold. 
And the Giant hath drained its ample hold ;. 
Through his dark jaws the purple ocean 
Ran with a swift and restless motion. 
And the roar that heralded on its track 
Seemed like the burst of a cataract.* 
Twice for each was the fountain filled. 
Twice by each was the red flood swilled ; 
The Monk is as straight as a poplar tree, 
Gog is as giddy as Gog may be ! 

'' Now try we a buffet! '' exclaimed the Knighti 
And rose collected in his might, 
Crossing his arms, and clenching his hand, 
And fixing his feet on their firmest stand. ^ 

The Giant struck a terrible stroke ; 
But it lighted on the forest-oak ; 
And bough and branch of the ancient tree. 
Shook, as he smote it, wondrously : 
His gauntleted hand the warrior tried ; 
Full It fell on the Giant's side ; 
He sank to earth with a hideous shock, 
Like the ruin of a crumbling rock. 
And that quivering mass was senseless laid 
In the pit its sudden fall had made. 

That stranger Knight hath gone to the tree 
To set the trembling Captive firee. 
Thrice hath he smitten with might and main. 
And burst the lock, and shivered the chain ; 
But the knotty trunk, as the warrior strove. 
Wrenched firom his hand the iron glove, 

* An indifferent rhyme, but patronised by Lord Byhm* 

« 8 
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And they saw die gem on his finger's ring^ 
And they bent the knee to England's Kiag» 
'^ Up ! up ! '' he said, '^ for the sun hath past. 
The shadows of night are falling fstst. 
And still the wedding shall be to-day. 
And a King shall give the bride away l" 

The Abbey-bells are ringing, 
Wtdi a merry, merry tone ; 
And the happy boors are singing 
With a music all their own ; 
Joy came in the Morning, and fled at Noon ; 
But he smiles again by the light of the Moon ; 
That Minstrel Boy, the young Le Fraile — 
Hath wedded the Lily of Nithy^-dale ! 
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June 2. — I am confident that my readers will be amused with 
the following Fragment, purporting to be from the pen of Mr. 
Swinburne : and I am equally confident that they wil) regret with 
me that it is only a Fragment. 

I. 

Fve always thought Biography the neatfssti 

And most instmctive kind of composition. 
Especially if written (as is meetest) 

By Literary people of condition. 
I never liked the records (though completeat). 

Of kingdoms, battles, wars, wounds, ammanition^ 
Preferring Plutarch, Charles the Twelfth, MunchaaaeDr 
Robinson Crusoe, YalentiDe and Orson. 

II. 

Besides, I've lately read the life of Sully, 
And Wraxairs Memoirs, written by himself; 

Th^'ve both confirmed my old opinion fully : 
The latter, to be sure's a curious elf. 

He often writes both nauseously and dally. 
And well. deserves to lie upon the shelf; 

But yet he gives some pleasant information 

About Lord North, Lord Nelson, and the Nati<^. 

ni. 

I own too that I like a little scandal, 
I Vkt to knoW wliat heroes thought and said ; 
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I like to hear how Pitt put out his candle, 

What tiiiie exactly Fox got into bed i 
And whether Burke preferred MoasaH or Handel, 

What kind of night-cap wrapt I^otd Nelson's head. 
One loves to see all thesb Important facts 
Elucidated by aathentic tracts. 

IV. 

But what I own I like much more than any thing 

Is the biography of learned men ; 
Whene'er saoh people condescend to pen a thing 

About themselves, it reads as wdl again 
As all that kind of rascally catch-penny thing, 

Which blockheads write who live upon the pen. 
But good Biography excels Orthography, 
Geography, and every kind of ography* 

V. 

' » 

Therefore (I follow Mr. Keats's plan. 
Who in Endymion forms a like conclosion), 

I will essay, as ably as I can, 
To write with clearness, and virithout confusion. 

The life of Matthew Swinburne, gentleman 
Of Eton School : the name's but a delusion. 

Meant my own goodly person to environ, 

Just as " Childe Harold" signifies " Lord Byrtm."* 

TI. 

These first ^ve stanzas fprm an introduction. 
And now to business I must straight proceed. 

2V. B. This work is meant for the instruction 
Of all young persons who can write and read. 

They should imbibe, with all the pow'rs of suction. 
These very entertaining tracts indeed. 

Besides, Fll paint, for grown-up^ people's knowledge. 

The manners, customs, and a£fairs of College. 

" Alcasus Minor*' will, I api afraid, be agaiil '* a little disap- 
inted;" btrt, nevertheless, I must say i think it advisable 
ither for him, nor for myself^ to insert more of hi^ Verges than 
I here subjoined. He will excuse some trifling aUexationa.^ 

And is it so, and muirlf we part ?* 

Then be this hour to parting given ! 
Go ! it may rend my bursting heart, 

Btit thou Shalt keep t^ voW^ to EfeaVeii : 
Thou goest to a foreign j^d^ 

Thou ^oest o'eir the omen watet ; 
For look! a Father's dving hand 

Is beckoning to his aosent daughter! 
Alas 1 I wUl not hold t|^e !-^o ; 

I yield thee to a Father's claim; 
Yet when for him thy tefurs sha)! I^w, . 

Forg^ not, Sweet ! thy Laver^i naioe; 

* Fi4<;val.iip.m 
2 s 2 
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Oh 1 sometinies breathe a liquid kiss 

Aoross the dark dividiDg brine ; 
And whea thjr daily cares are his, 

Oh ! let a fleeting thoaght be mine. 

June H. — Found the following Scraps on my table, ia Bellamj'a 
hand-writing. 

I. 

^Twai in an hour that hath its charm. 
When the Son, although unseen, is warm. 
And dusky cloudlets floating lie 
On the face of a white and dazzling sky. 

n. 

The Son had not yet lost his power, 

But all was sileut as midmght hour ; 

And the bay of neighbouring dog did sound 

As if heard through midnight's gloom profound, 

Yet the skies were blue, and the Sun shone bright^ 
And the air was cheerful, and cold, and light ; 
But I sate and wept alone the while, 
For my heart was sore, and I could not snule. 

III. 

(Fragment of a Valentine.) 

From his wintiy sleep profound 

Touthfal Love is just awaking ; 
And the frozen chains, which bound 

The heart so long, at last are breaking. 

Glad spring noon is in the air. 
Birds their wild sweet notes are trilling ; 

What have we to do with care. 
While the world with joy is thrilling? 

Jum 10^ — Somewhat surprized at discovering the foHowiDg 
Parody from Scott's '^ Allen-a-Dale," written on a blank page of 
Jasper Harvey's *' Scriptores Romani" 

TouNO Mr. Thrale to his wooing is come ; 

The XJnole he ask'd of his household and home— 

** Though the villa at Twickenham show stately and fine, 

Tet a fairer domain,'' quoth the Poet, '' is mine f' 

** My castle's a cloud, which I hold in entail. 

And my farm is Parnassus,'' quoth young Mr. Thrale. 

The Uncle was stiff, and the Aunt she was hard ; 
They retum'd not his calls, and they own'd not his card ; 
But soon shall their pride and their haughtiness cease. 
He had laugh'd on ttie maid in the yellow pelisse ; 
And she went down to Fleet-street to hear a love-tale» 
And the youth \t w«.% lo\^ Vi "vi^ft ^wm^ Mr« 11irale« 
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June 1 1 . — ^^ Candidus^' Irishes me to lend a helping hand to 
^oung Gentleman who has spoken very highly of me. " Can- 
lus'' must excuse me. I cannot return the compliments^ and 
^refore I shall hold my tongue. 

Some contributions^ to-day from Gerard; I shall say no- 
ing of their merit, for I am unwilling to say anything but the 
ith \ and^ in the present instance^ die truth would look like 
ttery- 

June 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. — Wholly occupied upon an 
)ic. — A plaguy dra\^-back on No. IX. ; but I have already 
d you, my Public, that I never mean to work upon " The 
onian'' till I have got over those concerns which you and I 
ow to be of greater importance. If you grumble at this, my 
iblic, I shall clap my Epic into my next Number ; and if that 
n't poison you, — ^you must have very strong powers of di- 
stion, — that's all ! I can tell you the said Epic Dose is com- 
sed of very formidable ingredients. There are two or three 
ttles and sieges, including the usual proportion of *^ arrowy 
let/' "crimson flood,'* and " tottering walls." Then there is a 
leen on horseback all over blood ; who of course is of great 
e ; killing five or six strapping Grenadiers vdth her own hand, 
d affording scope for some very fine Description. Then I 
ve a Philosopher with a long beard ; who happens, like me, to 
id an impertinent letter to a Monarch : he is executed for 
I pains. Next I have a Triumph, abounding in Gold, Jewels, 
iptives. Soldiers, Garlands, and Dumb-Show. After having 
len my Reader by the hand through all these wonderful things, 
finally conclude in a delightful strain of meditative soliloquy 

er the ruins of Palmyra by Moonlight ! Eugepoeta ! 

What say you to a specimen, my Public ? You make a wry 
;e ! Never mind, I have nothing better to give you, so there it 
es — bang ! 

Walk in. Ladies and Gentlemen, walk in ; — 'here's old Longinus 
bg to be executed, and Queen Zenobia in Hysterics : — 

XIX. 

His hands were fastened, and his neck was bare. 
Short time was giv'n for converse or for prayer ; 
** O Death/^ he whispered, ** thou hast heard me call 
Then, the sure blessing, or the bane of all ; 
.How shall I look upon thee? not with dread. 
Thou quiet pillower of the restless head ; 
How shall I look upon thee ? — not with mirth. 
Thou silent dweller in the dreamless earth ! 
Art thou indeed a sorrow, or a joy ? 
Dost thou indeed give being, or destroy ? 
How dark art thou ! how ignorant are the wise! 
I come to learo thee— Death ! " — He closed his eyes ; 
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Quiok flaih'd the stroke, and quickly pasiT^d tbepaia— 
Thej did aot open to the day again ! 



ZenQbia saw her servant kneeling there, 

Sh« taw the weapon gleaming in the air, 

And still she did not tnove her hand to staiy» 

Her eye to oomfortu or her lip to pray. 

Perchance by that forc'd calmness she would show 

How light she held the fary of the foe ; 

Perobimco the woes she had been wont to see 

Blonted the edge of what was yet to be. 

But wh^pi the blow descended, and the dast 

Drank the warm life-blood of the wise and jast ; 

When Uie meek head lay rolling on the sand, 

And the red rain was sprinkled on her hand^ 

Hopeless and careless, desolate uid pale, 

Witheat a word of passion or of wail, 

Bat one long shriek, which those who heard aghast 

Shudder'd, and look'd, and praj'd it were the last ; 

She fell beside ! — she lay in her distress. 

As deadly c%ill, as eoldly motioBless, 

As the white loatnres of a fallen stoUe^ 

Or the fix'd look of hiia she gaz'd upon. 

The wondering Guard had aim'd that weapon well, 

Yet he might fancy that on her it fell ! 

June £€. — Received six pa^es of Love-Verses. I mi much 
jHizded Mrbat I ought to do with the ** Nugts Canora*' which I 
have lately received^ for my time is growing so short that I am 
loth to make myself enemies by their rejection ; while, at &e 
same time, in closing my career, I am loth to injure ny character 
bv their insertion. In the present instance, however, I ifeet Ut^ 
difficulty. What can I do with a writer who is so rude aa fo pot 
among his Love«Verses the following : — 

I never wish'd, in face or dress, 

That yoD should seem a Saint^ my Love ! 
And yet, ah ! yet, I must confess, 

1 wish you wouldn't paint, my Love ! 
Tou cant conceive how ill yovt look. 

You can't conceive, indeed, my Love, 
When all your face appears a Book, 

And *' Pride'' is what we read, my Love I 
I gave fim onee a^ Lover'S' Vow,- 

Tou'll' think me quite absurd, my Love-; 
But Fd rather' wed a Picture now, 

I would, Qpcm my woi^, my Love! 
For when " my Ufe, my Love,^ I ciy, 

A frown I often see, my Love ; 
The Pictttre, with its constant eye, 

Would always smile on me, my Love ! 
A lack of brains you both would shaw, 

And both a made-up cheek, my Love ; 
But then you've got a tongue, yen know, 

A picture couldn't speak, my Love I 
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have ^^ some liberties yfiik the foUoiHag' Stanzas ^ on 
mqry ;'* ^e author 19 app^tently unused to compositioa» for 

Verses rvn on so carelessly that I harcHy know whether I 
;ht ra^er lo apok^te to him for ulterittg «o mucb^ or td fliy 
iders for not altering more, 

How atH^^i are ik^ mements which Menarjr^s p«o 

Devotes to the tune* that is pass'd ; 
As we fikweil on the joys we may ne'er taste again, 

An4 plesoares toe hritikint to last. 

How sweet is the tear which flows fast froM the tf^y 

When Remembrance awakens tlie Mind, 
T<& the thought of the friendships for ever gone by, 

The warrn^ and the firm, and the kind. 

Oh I snffsr the tear in the eye to appeals 

And forbid not the stream to flow on ; 
Th the dew-drop of heaven that falls on the bier 

Of the joy that was bright — bat is gone. 

^is the bahn that a^brdelfi a gentle relief 

To I3ie heart overhardenM with woe ; 
And shall I fbrbid it to glisten in grief, 

Or deny it permission to flow ? 

Oh ! forbid it, my God, that my folly should dare 

What thy Providence wills to arraign ; 
Bat when Sorrow has blighted the hopes that were fair. 

We may weep, though we may not complain. 

Still, still there's a hope in the sadness of woe, 

That Death cannot separate love ; 
That the spirits, so closely united below. 

Shall unite in their raptures above ! 

Tune 2,5. — I am afraid Cynthia is angry ; but how can she 
»ect me to write long letters, when 1 have so much business on 
hands ? However, h^e is an apology in Rhyme, and. I hope 1 
11 receive my forgiveness by the next post. 



br dearest CyBthia, 

If yon knew 
f of the toil P. C. goes through, 
ifd never dip your spiteM pen 
lager's latter ink again, 
ause the hapless author woos 
correspondent — save the Muse. 

i^as ever such a wretched elf? 

m't a minute to myself! 

ovni, and other people's cares, 

dinn'd incessant in my ears ! 
in't get rid of Mr. " Vapour," 
h aU his siUy *' midnight taper j**' 
* Mr. Musgrave's learned paper, 

^' Diseases of the Hoof;" 



E'en now, as thus I sit sm down, 
Scar'd by your thunder and youTrfrowv, 

Two Fiends are hid aloof; 
Two Fiends in dark Cocytus dipp^; 
A Blockhead with a Manusofip^ 

A Devil with a Proof! 
Alas! alas! I seem to find 
Some tonnent for my weary mind, 

In every thing I see ! 
My Duck is old, — my Mutton tough,— 
To some they may be good enough. 

They smell of " Press" to me ; 
And when I stoop my lips to drink, 
I often shudder as I think 
I taste the taste of Printer's ink, 

In chocolate and tea. 
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'And what with friends, and foes, and 

hits 
Sent slyly ont by little Wits, 

A falminating Breed ; 
And what with Critics, Queries, Quar- 
rels, 
Fame and fair faces, love and laurels. 
Sermons and Sonnets, good and bad^ 
Fm getting — ^not a little mad, 

But very mad indeed ! 

Bnt yon, who in your home of ease, 
Are far from sorrows such as these, 
Maid of the archly smiling brow, . 
What folly are you following now ? 
With you, amid the mazy dance, 
That came to us from clever France, 
Does he, that bright and brilliant star, 
The future Tully of the Bar, 

Its present Vestris, glide ? 
Or does he quibble, stride, look big. 
Assume the face of Legal Prig, 
And charm you with his embryo Wig, 

In all its powder'd pride ? 
Is he the Coryphaeus still. 
Of winding Walts, and gay Quadrille ? 
And is he talking fooleries 
Of Ladies' love, and looks, and eyes, 

And flirting with your Fan i 
Or does he prate of wheres^and whys, 
Cross-questions, queries, and replies, 

€ta. Car.— iJto Jfac.— and Ctro. ^ft. 

To puzzle all he can ? 



Is he the favonrite of to-day, 
Or do you smile with kinder ray 

On him the grave Divine ; 
Whose Periods sure were form'd alike 
In Pulpit to amaze and strike. 

In Drawing-room to shine ? 
Alas! alas ! Methinks I see. 
Amid those walks of revelry, 

A Dignitary's fall ; 
For lingering long in Fashion's scene, 
Hell <Ue a Dancer, not a Dean, 
And And it hard to oboose between 

Preferment,— and a Ball ! 

I do not bid thee weep, my Dear, 
I would, not see a single tear 

In eyes so bright as those ; 
Nor dim the ray that Love hath lit, 
Nor check the stream of mirth and vit. 

That sparkles aa it flows* ' 
Be stiU the Fairy of the Dance, 
And keep that light and merry fjita^ 
Yet do not, in your Pride of Place, 
Forget your parted Lover's face, 

A poor one though it be ! 
Among the thousands that adore. 
Believe not one can love you more; 
And when retir'd from Ball or Boi^ 
You've nothing else to think abont,— 

Why, waste a thought on me! 



June 28. — Just read the Review of "The Etonian" in the dear 
'* Quarterly ! " How delightfully civil ! All our friends are looking 
as pleased as Punch ! and all our enemies are looking long in the 
face, and grumbling something about partiality; which ■ I < kinre 
not time to listen to. Partiality, forsooth ! — Let the good Gentle- 
men be as partial as they please, and Peregrine will never be 
angry with them. But oh! horrible ! The Critic talks about the 
^* Unsightly and unseemly emblem" on our cover. If this is not 
High Treason, tell me, Mr. Attorney General, what is! Bi 
Majesty of Clubs '* unsightly and unseemly ! *' God save flic 
King ! Who ever suspected the '* Quarterly" of designs against 
Monarchy ? I am getting in a terrible passion, so I shaH that 
tip my Scrap-fiook. 
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ABDICATION OF HIS MAJESTY. 

;fabmit, Ming Of arittfi0, attH Q^itov of et^t <Stoiiiiiit» 

<« t^ ^tntl ^oiitl of out KfCgn, tetng t^to JBas itt yoMiHiim of o«i: 
(UIl am^ unimyaireH iTocutties tot} of ^inlr avlls VoU]}, lifo, ^ tlc«e 9tl» 
flentit a^ln»H <i^r«eU»f to oil onr Eobtnff Ibniiects, lD)et(n; ion^ing Vlwe 
onlr Vtofit ttiilrer u% or tut 

Jtmf mtKi a0 toe axt ua^ibU, t|at iof muf t utoftU? ^ tenob^ from 
t^i§ sAaU of trtol anlr tranelote^ to another IL(fr» leabitig UiinU lut «n 
tit Ci:«99mg« of ISofioIts, all t)f I9ttt»0 of ^ottmnnit* aU tit (ICottcomt 
of lite contrition of iSfing, it Doet eeem gootr to II01 lief^f lof art )Bit|^ 
Imibn from tfje esen of our irearls^lielobetr iTrienlrs anl^ JhtitKtt, to 9Dri» 
cote anH I9ii»0t ^Htwihrn of all t^t <E^0ign0 of Voioer anH 8lnt|orit8 
Mir) iDf (obe iitifterto liome; antr WU tro Kerebc toillingla fllfilli^llt^ 

anH I9ib^0t <fdttr0^lb^0 of t^e 0aitt^. 

^tlH fi^ it» bfi oil toiom it mafi ronrtm, lEUmmbnflr, C|at 
t|f €arf« an)r Eabours of ^ttt^Vitttf iometiiu itiW(Br ^;f CDftttlMh 
«r» InuefortI IrirerteH to another morllr; An)r t|at if ass €Nu otan 
l|f«M«e tie Ibceyttv antr tie Ibtsle of VSKSiffifKIINfB^ tie ;^irft itisg of 
MMt» 0nri Vmon io a Hiar, anir Bsut^^. 

f^OkOfi^it^ If it 09all please ^r CmrtB JMfKti ni^ 
Connsellorft to %tt ttyon our Ctrone a rigltftil an^ legitimate intmutp 
WKE QiBia.IL tiat tie Allegiance of <^ Veo^le ie tronffnrreli to: fitim ; 
Mts tiot 3B|e be oeeountelr Jjbuyreme ober Jberions anH Comie» l^erse onlr 
9ro0e; 2lntr tfjot tie Creodurfi of ^ur itinglmm^ toiti aU tiat it oiaHat 
tnei time contain, |bong» antr bonnet anlr (ffyigrom, anlr e^it, anH 9i^ 
tcriytions, antr Konstreecriyts, fiall be malre ober fbrtibiiti to iio ciarge 
onlr Iteeping. 

Mtf for all 2lct0, anlr 91lftriting«, malre anH Irone imring tie 
yeriolr of onr lEUign. Co 9SBiU ftm V^t ClBe«tiet!^ H^'^^ 5A* 

detain, anno BtmitA <BiiAtet« IeemGbxiSi^ ik^ 
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CmeittSt to tbt trments^igl^tl^ Sas of ||ul9, <eig|$ 
teen fftttn&reD aitH Ckoeiit^ifdite, inelit^Uie, «% 

tmumiX f^m, to tie Almorfi of fiSUxu for tl^e Chitfrtainmeiit of isr 
iTrienlro anlr Qf Inotntrtion of yootrrtts. 

jrutt^er^ If ons One olall take 119011 J^tmseU tl^ Mirt 
of contmentiitg uiuiit ans of t|e Be^ mOt CrsfiMrtums iollCd^ tabe tolfi 
pUtt ttvUn out 8Uniiini0tration» totetier ourl^ cornment ol^all go fort| tt 
Tfiaixi BvtA, or is gauHter Satfron anir Vine, 9ai< tummnUi to outi Ver^ 
0011 (tortts anH fMraronce; mily (it t|fir 09h:it, let Qim Mg fiort^ %i$ h|. 

SttH fie it ^tt^V ftnObDIt, Ctot fbr an t«at ^ tei 
foOr or Irono ogamot &% Iruring t^e atiobe^nnitton^ ^PerColr. lolrttcr Ib 
^^ym Xto0ttUts or Jj^ecret StoItH ^B2ie Iro tl^io 2IBafi yublfe) a gmeralafti 
Ifirti a^N%S)E¥: Anlr «ile QiBiU t)at on iuct mtacn ii 
ttov %fmMriH tmmiit^ to O^Hbion, smti f^ no Versott f^MI ffimi 
to tfMlI to <Nr tUroHrction fiic( Jbinf atUi Creaions. 

Mil tof abo entreat, t^ot U, in ti^e course of a long amt aMm 
fltainfftratibii, ft (as ton our lot, to MCct toonn^ in wU4ttttnt$, or ti 
iBOttntr, nn&notDinglfi, tlooe totio toere nnronnerteir toftt ng, t|e ^orgibcMi 
lD)lc| toe eitenli to <^tf)ers toill be eitenlielr bfi-^ttiers to ttf. 

ftn^ toe So, from C|(f I9as, release tron an Von^, Bits, oft 
#ingation, E|oge to^o jN»^ assisteH ns bfi t|eir ffouniel ai)r ftnygoit; 
Ifobing ft to sH ouet persons to tranffto t)eir serbieei ta mv iQif 
JHofter, ai geemetl to t|ein best. . - 

C29e Seetee Cfiat our Vunelfiotol U leiteetisrQ^eorit^ 
ern^ to .<!^ lonelfi Pkonrs, anlr our iileaoont lEUtollettioni ; t|at to te 
Hi imefbrtt opylfi W liti^ to (ts ^largin; aidi t|at on Mute 9ol» 
toteg in t)ig Jbtote of IBtbn, Iro gnbmit to ag«e!RbIe''t||eit JfvUtp ComhA 
iKonn^' g CofEnb^t or on Bm. 

MH toe gugt oomeotls reeogtmeiOi to Qoge tatr jrr<ealf» irton 
nu gnwt yerf^ree leobe fiebCnIr lU, Cbot, in all ylocig «ar emMta 
ties eonttoo^ to-^yedlom t|eft: Bitteg in a SBorgiiyfnl Mnmir, Aip 
eidieabonring to be a erclrit to Qe Vrinee, tol^ t|eff Ww gg l ongtigg gai 
1« t|ir<r ge^ict. . 

flidr »ig, og our yrtfteeesgor, €|arleg of (Sfennans, ai ^ mrir 
Hian of (ito gforv^'Iad Mon tbe lUing of Ohnyire, eretangteg t|e cutf 
for t|e eloigter, anH tte etobm fiir tie eotoI,<»:<IBben go Iro QfljlU, PERS- 
GRINB OF CLUBS, lofi trobn tl^ yen onlr tbe yi^er, e];c(anging nb* 
Itits fbr obgcttttts, yunei f^ algebra* tie Vtmtingsofftee .to CrWti 
College, fllnir lue entreat all tioge tobo babe onr toelfare at beort to »' 
member ^o iomettmeo to tbeir <^i0ong. 2lntr go 91£le Irqimrt ^ 
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*< Molta poetarum Teniet maiiiiSi anxillo qxm 
Sitmihi." . , 



In the last few days of my existence at £ton« when I am upon 
the point of closing a work in which my Contributors, my power- 
ful and kind Contributors, have ensured to me a success almost 
unexampled in the Annals of Etonian Literature, it is natural 
for me to reflect upon the glories of the place I am leaving, and 
to look with a feeling of veneration upon those who have exalted 
Ae reputation of that Temple, of which I have been ap earnest, 
though, perhaps, an unprofitable^ servs^nt, W^e live, as every- 
lK>dy knows, in an Age of Poetry, when everybody writes 
rhymes, that can ; and everybody reads them, that will — *' Scri^ 
bihttis indocti doctique ! '^ From the romantic *' Oscar,^ to the 
homely ** Able Seaman ; " from the Fashionables of the Row, to 
the Prentice-boys of Manchester, — fill are, or, to speak more 
correctly, all would be. Poets. 

Well does our Eton maintain her character in this terrible inun- 
dhilion ! It is quite comfortable to hear the echo of those Great 
Niunes, whose talents it was hers to cultivate. It' is the fashion, 
I know, to look back to other days with exaggerated admiration, 
ttdd to believe that the reputation of modem times falls short of 
the reputation of our Forefathers. But for myself, when I 
dunk on the Etonians who already live in the praises of their 
jReneration ; when I think too on those, who are now just burst- 
ing into celebrity, and making trial of the wings which are here- 
after to carry them to immortality, I feel, and I will not doubt 
die dictates of that Feeling, that this day is a proud day for 
Eton. 

What, my Friends ! have we not Milman, realizing in his Me- 
ridian the Priedictions which were made in his Dawn? Bright as 
his Genius is, it derives an additional splendor from the cause of 
righteousness to which it is devoted, — the only cause which is 
worthy of its exertion ! We turn from the Zelicas and Zuleikas 
of a perverted taste to the mild and delicate purity of Miriam, 
with the same feeling with which we quit the aighiii^ ^"od ^^^VA^vcn^ 
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Heroines of the Radcliffe Romance for the meek and long-sof- 
fering Rebecca of our Scottish Fabulist. Not for a world of 
Turbans and Tiaras would I lose either of those gentle images ! 
The sorrow in which they are involved, throws a beautiful Hdo 
around them ; and the virtue, with which they endure it, sancti- 
fies the feeling of compassion which they excite. Genius only 
is sufficient for the delineation of passions, and their causeSy— for 
the narration of crimes or quarrels ; but something more tliin 
Genius is required from an Author who would take his A^ne 
from the fount of Scripture, and erect his Edifice on the Foub- 
dation of Holy Writ. The thoughts which one cannot but cob- 
nect with the mention of ** The Fall of Jerusalem,'' made it in 
awful thing for a Writer to attempt the painting of such an event 
Not to to have failed, in such an effort, is much ; to have suc- 
teeded is more ; — but such a success ! — Alas ! I wish my admi- 
ration were as valuable as it is warm ! 

Shall I turn to Shelley?— Yes!— No!— Yes !— I wish thtt 
such a mind had not ranked itself among those depraved Spiiiti, 
who make it doubtful whether we should more admire A&i 
powers, or lament and condemn the abuse of them ! — that he had 
rested contented with the admiration, without extorting the cen- 
sure, of mankind. He is one of the many whom we cannot red 
without wonder, or without pain : when I consider his powers of 
mind, I am proud that he was an Etonian; when I remember 
their perversion, I wish he had never been one. However, he 
has made his election ; and where Justice cannot approvfs. Cha- 
rity can at least be silent ! 

Then there is Gaily Knight, one of us ! — I shall say nothing of 
him, however, inasmuch as I know nothing of him except through 
the medium of Reviews. And there is Chauncey Hare Townsend; 
but neither of him shall I say anything, because one of our Cor- 
respondents, in our present Number, has done justice to bis 
merits. 

Reader ! did you ever, on a fine Evening in August, get up 
from a Table, where Arguments and Wines have been discussed 
together for three hours, and fling yourself into the open Air, 
beneath a clear Sky and an unveiled Moon ? Did you ever at the 
latter end of the season in Town withdraw yourself from a 
crowded Assembly, where half the company are talking, and half 
endeavouring to talk, in order to enjoy an hour's chat with a party 
of dear Friends ? Did you ever — but I will not multiply inter- 
rogatives ; in short, do you know what it is to escape from glare 
and excitement to calmness and repose — from weariness or 
revelry to silence and reflection ? If you do, you may form an 
idea of the feelings with which I yesterday laid down " the Cenci,'' 
by P. B. Shelley, and took up '' Childhood," by E. T. S. Hombj 
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hall say a few words upon it, because I think that it is not yet 
well known among our schoolfellows as its subject and its 
rits entitle it to be. 

Those who expect to find in ^* Childhood" any overwrought 
icription, any overworked characters, any decorating of Vice, 
r excusing of Voluptuousness, will be mistaken, and will de- 
ve to be. But he who holds dear the untainted affections of 
. heart, and sets their proper value upon genuine and virtuous 
lilies, will find those affections and those feelings beautifully 
iceived, and elegantly expressed in these few pages. To our 
loolfellows, however, the Poem has an additional interest, 
ce no inconsiderable part of it consists of a delineation of 
Mie scenes and those pleasures which we have the good fortune 
enjoy. '^ We ! " did I say ? Alas ! when these Lines shall 
let the public eye, the writer of them will be on the Eve of 
iiing from the Friends he addresses. Those scenes, however, 
1 be always dear to him ; and even, if it were possible for him 
forget them, Mr. Hornby's Descriptions would be delightful 
1 neverfailing Remembrancers. I should like to give my 
raders an Extract, but I am at a loss where to make my selec- 
n. Shall I take the Picture of the Private School, the Entrance 
ure, and the impatience which subsequently arises for some- 
tug more great and manly? or shall I take the animated Sketch 
the Playing-fields, or the Description of our Amusements on 
3 Water, or the Lines on that dear haunt of our Musings, the 
Poets' Walk ? " I will open the Book at Random, and trust 
at my Readers will soon be familiar with the whole. 

** Far different scenes attract that motley brood, 
Close by yon Arch that spans th' impatient flood ! 
In breasts like their's more boisterous joys prevail ; 
Hark ! to the flutter of that busy sail 
That shoots athwart the stream ! — where every hand 
Plies its prompt task to quit th' overcrowded strand. 
One guards the helm ; while here a manlier force 
Tarns the light prow, to stem the carrent's course. 
Each creek, each winding cape, and willowy shore 
Rings to the music of the measor'd oar I 
Each breast is glee ! — ^for Labour's wholesome toil 
Gives sweetest fruit, when Pleasure tarns the soil : 
And dear the boast that boyish spirits find, 
In feats and freaks to leave their peers behind ; 
To toil antir'd while others feebly rest, 
To own no stiffening arm, no lab'rin^ cheat, 
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Look diftance to enooanter, fear to tparp, 
■ Thoof^h time fly fast, and Pradence arge return, 
Joys sach as these oft tempt the truant race 
To eope with pain, with danger, and disgraoe/' 

Are there any more Etonian Poets ? — Oh ! yes ! There is 
Walker, who only needs to exert his strength, in order to have it 
fdt and acknowledged ; and there is H. N. Coleridge, whose 
name would be a sufScient voucher for him if he had never 
written a rhyme; and there is the Hon. F. Howard, to whom 
£ton will look for something more than the Newdigate Prise, 
which he has just obtained. There are many other names wtich' 
qhim a notice ; and, if I had twenty {Images; to spare, I codl 
easily, fill twenty pages with expressions of my gratitude to some, 
and my esteem for all. 

And what should I say of Moultrie ? The humorous Monlbie, 
and the pathetic Moultrie, the Moultrie of " Godiva,'' and the 
Moultrie of " My Brother's Grave i *' — ^Truly I should say no- 
thing of him, for his Genius is so incomprehensible, and his capft- 
bilities so varied, that if I were to attempt to draw his character 
or define his powers, it would be ten to one that the next effort of 
his pen would prove my every word a lie. I am safe, at leas^ 
in predicting, that he will be great, whatever he attempts; and 
that, whether he chooses to laugh or to weep, he vvill laugh and 
weep to some purpose. And here I stop. Some weeks q[0 
what I have said nught have been considered an interested piece' 
of Flattery ; at the present time, and under the present circom- 
stances, I am free, or I ought to be free, from such an im- 
putation. 

P. C. 
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Mr, Samuel Rashleigh to R, Rashleigh, Esg. 



T DEAR FATHER, 

^rfectly agree with yoa that 
atine of Eton lessons is much 
difficult to learn than the 
I themselves; and perhaps 
things that appear very plain 
mple to me, from being so 
omed to them, may seem to 
dte incomprehensible. In- 
dmost every veeek is differ- 
nr something or other inter- 
» break the regular course : 
jnes a Saint's day, some- 

an Anniversary, or any 
' event at the present time 
8 OS to drop one or more of 
Kercises, according to the 
nr or efficacy of these fortu- 
iterruptions. When a pro- 
d lawful reason occurs, the 
it in the School go on a sort 
bassy to the Head Master, 
name of the Boys, and ask 
; induigenee : so Uiat every 
and Marriage, in which we 
i sud to be at all concerned, 
brated by us with quite as 
joy and pleasure, as by the 
I themselves. Verses, how- 
raxk never be dispensed with 

any pretence ; or, as the 
t is, sk^ed* We are obliged 
a certain number,, but it is 
led very idle to be contented 
loing that, and, indeed, one 

very nearly to double it. 

Henry first came he had 
easy English given him to 
nto Latin vene. This they 
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call sense. By degrees he had 
less and less, and at present he 
trusts entirely to his own ideas, or 
what the Master supplies him 
with, when he sets the subject. 
All our lessons are construed over 
to us beforehand, at our Tutor's; 
so that we are expected, when we 
come into school, to be ready and 
prepared at all points. It b con- 
sidered the height of ill-nature not 
to prompt and assist your neigh-* 
hour to the utmost of yourability^ 
whenever he happens to fail, even 
at the risk of a flogging to your- 
self, which is {)retty sure to fol- 
low, if you are discovered. Swin- 
burne has particularly cautioned 
me against being anybody's Poety 
which means doing all his exer- 
cises ; for he says it is a very great 
trouble, for which you are hardly 
thanked: besides, it is very likely 
to make you careless in your own 
verses, from being accustomed to 
do bad and slovenly ones for other 
people. No doubt he is quite 
right, and I shall be fully con- 
tented with getting through with 
my own business as well as I can. 
Some have an innumerable quan- 
tity of oid copies ; that is to say, 
compositions of all kinds for the 
last seven or eight years past, 
which they keep hidden with par- 
ticular care, as of course they are 
unlawful, but very valuable, pos- 
sessions ; for directV) 1iiBA%'<Q^a^cX 
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is given out, away they fly to their 
treasure, and unless a very un- 
luckily new their.e has been 
started, they generally succeed in 
finding some of the labours of their 
predecessors exactly suited to the 
present occasion. If this resource 
fails, they get one or two couplets, 
or a few lines of prose, as each 
may be wanted, from some of their 
friends, and, between them all, 
contrive to patch up something re- 
sembling an exercise. 

I am afraid that I have already 
Binued unpardonably in disclosing 
to you these mighty mysteries of 
Eton Education ; and, iu case that 
these accounts of mine should 
leave any bad impressions behind 
them, I must give you a descrip- 
tion of some of my studious school- 
fellows, the brightest luminaries 
of *^ our Vttle world, " as one of 
the learned writers in *' The Eto- 
nian " calls it. Perhaps you will 
hardly believe that there are some 
boys who look as pale as a sheet 
from positive hard reading, who 
dread a cricket-ball as much as if 
it were discharged from a cannon, 
who would in fact prefer doing a 
good long copy of Greek verses to 
the very finest Match that has ever 
been contested. These are a sort 
of persons who consider it quite a 
crime to be seen within the pre- 
cincts of the Playing Fields, un- 
less by chance they happen, in a 
truly contemplative mood, to take 
a few turns in Poet's Walk, or to 
lie down, on a hot Summer's day, 
with a book in their hand, under 
one of the trees by the water side. 
Son^etimes too I have caught them 
fishing for dace, and suchlike small 
fry in the river here ; which I am 
sure is quite enough to exhaust 
anybody's patience, for the fish 
are very few^ and those more shy 



than you can possibly conceiTe. 
It does not appear to me, how- 
ever, that these respectable folks 
are the most clever, although thej 
may be most persevering. They 
are, generally speaking, boyi of 
rather steady than brilliant abili- 
ties, who wish to accomplish bj 
their diligence what othen do 
more easily by mBans of superior 
talents. You can hardly imapne 
in how many ways this temper 
shows itself. They are always 
particularly careful to write down 
every word that they are not ac- 
quainted with iu the lesson, lyod 
to mark its meaning and origin; 
they fill their books with apfro- 
priate quotations from erery qiuu^ 
ter they can think of, and tiy to 
ingratiate themselves with thiir 
superiors by their punctuality ind 
strict observance of every littfB 
duty, which is rather likely io 
escape your attention. I heard a 
story of somebody of this descrip- 
tion, who, after he had been at 
school very nearly a year, wished 
to know which was the way to 
Slough. Now Slough is hudlj 
more than a mile off; and I shoidd 
just as soon have thought of aik- 
iug the way to Windsor ; for^ be- 
fore I had been here a moaik) I 
had visited that, and most oftpr 
places within a good deal IpDg^ 
distance. 

Now I would not have yon ina^ 
gine, for all the world, that 1 piean 
to vilify my studious friends. Oa 
the contrary,. I believe them to be 
a very great credit to Eton, and, 
as Matthew Swinburne toUi v^ 
very good contributors to *' T^ 
Etonian. " iBy-the-bye, I under- 
stand that this renowne4 . Publi- 
cation is upon its last lega, as all 
the principal supporteis ta)wt|«ir 
leave after the next Hol^ya. It 
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hoosatid pities that it should 
-opped after it has gbne on so 
; and I am the more sorrj, 

haire just began to take a 
interest in it ; and Henry, I 
e yon, when he does read 
thing, likes to take np his 
ilfellows* prodnctions* It is 
tely better that he should 
B himself with this than read- 
i pack of horrible stories of 
ts, atid enchanted Knights, 
1 one sees in innumerable 
titles, displaying their Fairy 
ispieces in the shop windows ; 
indeed I am sorry that many 
e little boys are much better 
tinted with them than their 
k and 'Latin Grammars. Per- 
too there is a deeper interest 
iCie .performances than you 
i be likely to guess, for some 
B Authors may be found at no 
[preat distance, who, actuated 
nibt by a very laudable desire 
pearing in print, have chosen 
J their youthful talents in this 
Dtic style of writing. These 
8 are termed here indiscrimi- 
y Pmmphlets, and every one 
Dbmei forth from the prolific 
too press, with the words 

au Etonian " on the Title- 
f possesses a natural charm, 
B sought for with the utmost 
ty by- the devoui%rs of this 
of Literature. I have inter- 
d Henry from all things of 
dnd, and have given him very 
notice that I shall bum the 
first that I find in his pos- 
m. He told me the other 
that one of his particular 
h subscribed to a circulating 
ry in Windsor, where he gets 
my Novels and Romances as 
tn manage. I could very 
[y discern that he had agreat 
lafioB to add Mb name to the 



list, but this I positively set my 
face against. 

They tell me that sometime be- 
fore I came here there was a 
Theatre first started, and after- 
wards entirely supported, by the 
exertions of various amateur ac- 
tors, all belonging to this same 
all-powerful SchooL Many, who 
had seen their performances, de- 
clared to me that they were really 
excellent, and that many of the 
players were equal, if not superior, 
to the best in the Windsor company. 
Perhaps the testimony of. such an 
audience is not always so impar- 
tial as one might wish ; but, be 
that as it may, I would rather have 
seen a common farce at £ton,with 
bad scenes and worse dresses, than 
the finest spectacle ever displayed 
on the London stage. This The- 
atre remsdned for a long time un- 
discovered, which is not at all 
surprising, for it was concealed 
in a place where no strolling niia- 
nager would have thought of rais- 
ing his apparatus. However, at 
last, like every thing else, it caiii« 
to the ears of the Higher Powers, 
and the whole business was 
stopped in the most unceremo^ 
nious manner. I do almost wish 
that some new R4Mciusses could 
revive the theatrical fame, for I 
should like beyond all things to 
look at my schoolfellows rustling 
in petticoats, or strutting about in 
military uniform, ot in old men's 
clothes, with painted wrmkles. Wig 
and cane, and all the stage para- 
phemalia. I cannot think how 
any spectator can keep his eoun- 
tenance. 

Our Cricket Qnb goes {m fiu 
mously, but I have hardly room to 
tell yon much about its prodeed- 
ings. It is my intention, if I go 
on improving^ to promote mtftelC 
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to a higher one, where there is 
better ground and better players ; 
bat the end of the season is now 
not yery far off, and nobody thinks 
of touching a bat after the Holi- 
days, howefer fine the weather 
may be. It would be very unfa- 
shionable. Ileury shall write the 
next letter, that you may judge if 
he advances as favourably in the 
epistolary style as he does in all 
other kinds of learning; besides 



it is but right that he should relieve 
me sometimes. 

We are allowed now to bathe 
at certain times and certain placet, 
where a man is always ready, to 
guard against any accident I 
hope this will qniet Mamma's fen 
on this head. Remember roe kind- 
ly to her, and to all at home, and 
believe me, my dear Father, 
Your affectionate Son, 

SAMUEL RASHLEIGH. 



XI. 

Matter Hmry Rashleigh to Miu H. Raskleigh. 

Eton CoU. July 18^ 18S1. 



MY DEAR SISTER, 

Samnel takes such infinite pains 
ID explaining to you all that may 
appear difficult in our school busi- 
ness, that it would be an unpar- 
donable shame if I were to trespass 
CD any of his rights in this way : 
positively I have neither inclina- 
tioD nor ability to interfere with 
luB dry details, so I must endea- 
Tour, in lieu of instruction, to 
amnse yon by a very faithful ac- 
count of a Oricket-match which 
took place the other day, between 
eleven of our best players, and 
eleven gentlemen who came on 
purpose to try their strength with 
them. In the first place, you 
must imagine a most beautiful 
spot of ground, — ^not such a one as 
yon may have seen for the same 
purpose among our open naked 
downs at home, — but surrounded 
by the finest trees, and command- 
ing -views of the River, Windsor 
Cfutle, the College, and enough 
others in fact entirely to fill up 
your sketch-book; and, let me 
tell you, it could hardly be better 
osed. The middle of this of 
caane is resened for the goxoXmA^ 



ants ; two tents are pitched on tk 
outskirts, which are lined, alnost 
in a circle, by a great crowd ef 
Ladies, Grentlemen, or Boys, ly- 
ing, standing, or sitting, invarioM 
groupes; so that altogether they 
form the prettiest sight TmagfaMUe. 
To enjoy all this perfect^, yea 
must fancy a most glorious day, 
as it really was ; yon must wiA 
for us to be victorious, as we wen, 
and easily too ; and yon most take 
the same pleasure in reading aboit 
a game of Cricket, althoagh I an 
the Historian, as the Eton bellei 
appear to have in looking at one. 
You cannot conceive how many 
happy faces there were whenever 
one of the heroes on our side 
struck a ball with more than usual 
violence. Such a bus ran through 
the field, such a bustle took place 
immediately, as evidently showed 
that very few were indifierent 
spectators. Then if the fatal wic- 
kets fell, if any thing happened at 
all unfavourable to ns, one nigkt 
easily observe the interest that 
everyone took by the sodden li- 
\«GAi& vdA V^ t«c«naNM^\uk ^ the 
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Etonian partj. For my own part^ 
it seemed to me quite extraordinary 
afterwards, how I could care so 
much for the result of a Cricket- 
match; but the feeling seems to 
be very infectious, and no doubt 
I caught it from some of my friends. 
These contests always take place 
on some Holiday, when, as no doubt 
my brother has informed you, we 
haYe to go into Church instead of 
School. From this the cricketers 
are totally exempt, as well as from 
answering to their names at other 
times of the day; so Eton cer- 
tainly ought to shine in that game 
above all other Schools, since It 
receives so mnch encouragement. 
Some years ago we were de- 
feated by the Harrow boys, which 
was a dreadful and unexpected 
blow, for the Etonians are parti- 
cularly jealous of their pre-emi- 
nence in this respect; but one 
can hardly even then call it a fair 
defeat, for as the match was played 
io London, and only two of our best 
were there — the rest were a crew 
prindpally collected on the ground, 
and totally unworthy of a place 
among the Eleven of Eton. This 
disgrace was to have been wiped 
off by our present champions ; 
but miluckily our holidays and 
those of our antagonists are so se- 
parated in point of time, that it is 
impossible for them to meet us ; 
and for any other School to come 
bere, b totally contrary to all law 
and custom. I assure you, that 
this is a very great disappointment 
to all of us, and to me among 
others, for I am almost sure that 
we should have gained the victoiy, 
and I should have rejoiced most 
heartily, either to have seen it or 
heard of it. However, it is to be 
hoped thai; theymay not yet escape 
with, impunity I and may feel, at 



some time or other, the strength 
of Eton arms and Eton bats, which 
perhaps at present they despise 
rather more than they ought to 
do, and attribute to fear or un- 
willingness, what is really to be 
imputed only to necessity. We 
shall take especial care to bring 
all our cricket implements home 
with us. I have thought of a place 
that will exactly do for the wickets ; 
and I dare say what with the 
young Forders, and other recruits 
that we can raise in the neigh- 
bourhood, we shall be able. to get 
up a very tolerable set. I am sure 
Samuel now plays ten times better 
than half the clowns that one sees, 
even in their grand matches. He 
has quite given up the little club 
that I belong to, and is now a 
member of a veiy superior one ; 
for you must know tiiere are at 
least six or seven, some consisting 
exclusively of Oppidans, some 
of Collegers, and the greatest of 
all of both mixed together. I 
am happy to say now that I can 
count up to the Holidays without 
any very great trouble. It would 
be a very good plan, i think, for 
Papa, and you, and my Mother, to 
come here then ta look at the 
place, and to see the procession of 
the Boats, hear the Speeches in the 
great school-room, and a thousand 
other things that you can have no 
idea of, without personal inspec- 
tion. My Dame tells me, that she 
would be excessively glad to see 
you, and I am sure you know two 
other persons here who would be 
equally so. Samuel desires his love 
to you all, and intends to speak 
for himself directly he has received 
a letter in answer U> this. In the 
meantime, with the kindest re- 
membrances, I remain. 
Your affectionate Brother^ u^^^ 
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XII. 
iHr. Samuel RashUigh to R, Rashleigh^ Esq, 



MT DEAR rATUER, 

We are both excessively de- 
lighted to hear of your intended 
visit to Eton ; for my own part, I 
nerer thought that Henry's argn- 
mentfl would have had such power, 
though he confessed to me that he 
had tried all he could to persuade 
you. No doubt he told yon of 
ftkt grand display of oratory, which 
of coarse yOu are bound to ap- 
plaud. Some have English Speeches, 
but whether these are given to 
those who can do most justice to 
the'ikiy or merely to such as are 
highest in the School, I cannot 
ascertain. The others have either 
Greek or Latin ones. Frequently 
two carry on a dialogue, standing 
opposite to each other, which I 
should think must be much more 
animated and interesting than the 
common way. For my own part, 
if I had my choice, my native lan- 

fiage would be the very last that 
should wish to use in such an ex- 
hibition ; for in that everybody is 
qualified to be a critic, particularly 
the Ladies, who are frequently ra- 
ther unsparing in their remarks. 
Now the leaned tongues are to- 
tally unintelligible to all, except a 
few good' Scholars, who may happen 
to be in attendance; so if you 
use a few tolerable grimaces you 
are sure of pleasing, even though 
you make utter nonsense as far as 
the words go. I have secured you 
rooms at the Christopher, which 
appears to be a very decent Inn, 
and is within a very few yards of 
the College, so that staying there 
would almost answer the same pur- 
pose as gCMDg to School, for the 



Eton Coll. July 24, 1811. 

boys are before the windows it 
almost all hours of the day. We 
are now exceedingly well qualified 
to act as your guides upon all oc- 
casions, and I flatter myself ftat 
we shall show you the Lions to no 
small advantage. Of course, tiie 
grand reason of your coming hers 
is to concert measures about send- 
ing Henry into College. It ap- 
pears to be an excellent plan, pir^ 
tjcularly as they say that the system 
is about to be altered, and the 
trials to be something more thai 
nominal, as in that case he stands 
a very fair chance of getting off hi 
proper time to King's CoUcfe. 
As it is, little children are sent to 
Eton, really hardly escaped from 
petticoats, and in a sort of manner 
predestinated for King's. They 
work their way up by degrees 
from the very bottom of the school, 
being very well contented as long 
as tlkey can barely obtain their 
Remvoei^ and looking forward to 
that as a sort of right, which, in 
reality, ought only to be given ts 
good behaviour and superior scho^ 
larship. This is what striked as 
as reasonable^ but, like better 
people than myself, I know mh 
thing of the Statutes, and very Htde 
about College in general, though 
there is much more intercourse be- 
tween the Oppidans and the' Boys 
on the Foundation than there foi^ 
merly used to be. One of them is 
my nearest neighbour in School, 
and he often assures me that sU 
the stories, which are bandied 
about as bugbears to terrify all 
who are intended to wear % gowB> 
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are mere fictions, so I shall tftke 
care U} cautiop Henry against be? 
lieving any one of tiiem. By his ac- 
coant it appears that the Fagging in 
College is n^t at all harder, if so 
hard) as \^t which at present he 
undergoes; that the difficulties are 
J^exyte^^ and those easily overcome; 
consisting more in customs and 
oboerrancei than any real hard- 
flhips. He mu9t let you into the 
ipecrets by-and-bye, if there are 
ap jy Hfhich I must take the liberty 
to do.ubt ; and, as he is of a 
IWetty easy tamper, I think the 
cha^ge will make but yery little 
alteration in his happiness. Your 
resolution was rather sudden, and 
A think at first alarmed him a little, 
|»nt I have contrived to laugh off 
hif fears, and I believe he now 
tpolo forward to his move with 
U^Qre curiosity than dread. He 
kUI still have something to do 
9lith iiis Dame, and I suspect aiS 
}mg as I Stay here will be rather 
jUh aiapbibious animal — neither 
m^ thing nor the other. The Coro- 
satioa was. celebrated here as it 
iWgkt to be, with illuminations and 
.d&ouers, and gaiety of every de- 
acription — we all of us drank the 
kealth of his Majesty King George 
the Fourth, secretly hoping, as is 
natural for so many Schoolboys, 
ihat this free ceremony may be of 
fome use to us, and may get us 
vriiat w>e all most heartily pray for, 
fH additional week's Holidays. 
Bvt these are all vain surmises — 
80 many of our schoolfellows atr 
tended in various capacities, some 
as pages, some as spectators, that 
the benches looked quite empty 
for a day or two at the time. 
They talk of a tremendous clear- 
ing about to take place at Elec- 
tion, inasmuch as the boys, com- 



posing the Upper division of the 
Fifth-Formi, are <m the point of de- 
parture. I suppose a proportionable 
number of new ones will arrive, so 
that in the end nobody will be 
the loser. I am sorry to say that 
weshall lose our friend Swinlmrne, 
without tbe smallest doubt. I 
should like very much to mak^ 
him a present of some book or 
other, not merely becayse it 
happens to be customary to do so^ 
but because I should like to give 
him some return, rather more solid 
than thanks, for the many servicejs 
he has rendered us. One may 
mark already a good many signs 
of the approaching Election ; — ra 
large piece of tapestry is hung in 
the Hall where the grand feasting 
will soon take pl^ce; the College 
windows are undergoing their 
annual repair ; and every thing b 
putting on its gayest dress to 
welcome the expected company. 
Froiu these preparations it is 
hoped that ydu' will see every 
thing to the best advantage, ^nry 
is complaining how long the days 
seem, and wants to cut out one or 
two, that he may have you and the 
Holidays here sooner. Crood things 
as the saying is never come singte. 
We have not had any reason to be 
particularly well pleased with the 
weather lately, and I think oiM 
the miserable things that yon can 
imagine, a rainy day at Eton is the 
very worst. It is so ordered tiiat 
we can never sit in- doors longer 
than two hours togeQier, and we 
are obliged to be present at 
School, or when our names are 
called, exactly to a minute, though 
the very heavens themselves are 
pouring down. Perhaps snow 
may be still more annoying, for 
then a perpetual' battle is carried 
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on with soowballs, and it most be 
Teiy great luck indeed if yon don't 
receiTC a ball in yonr face. But I 
reallj think that the little boys 
delight more in wet, than their 
betters in snnshine. It is quite 
amnwig to see how indnstriooslj 
they contriYe to get into erery 
pnddle in their way — how they 
search ont the very dirtiest places, 
or play at cricket in the middle of 
a shower, till their ball is reduced 
to the consistency of a pudding. 
Nobody erer thinks of wearing a 
great coat, unless it be alone, and 
umbrellas are rery troublesome 
things, so most of us e?ery now 
and then contriye to get a tole- 
rable soaking. I forgot whether I 
told yon that immediately after 
the last Holidays a library was 
instituted, the members of which 
were to be the Hundred first boys 
in the School of course ; I am not 
yet in that number, but I very 
soon shall be, and I assure you I 
rather look forward to the time, for 
they get a good many Tolnmes by 
their own subscription, and many 
of the Masters and other Gentle- 
men ha?e sent them yeryhand* 
some presents. It seems a sort of 
thing likely to do a great deal of 
good, and no doubt the book- 
shelfes will be well filled before a 
Yery distant period. The encou- 
ragement which the project has 
met with from the best judges, is 
a pretty evident mark of their 
opinion— and of course the longer 
it lasts the greater will be its ad- 



Tantages. Pray give our united 
lores to our good friends, and be- 
lieve me. 

My dear Father, 
Yonr's, &c 

B. &ASHIXI6H. 

P.S. I recommend yoa byatt 
means to be here by two o'clock 
on Saturday, for abont that tine 
all the great Ellectors anive firaa 
Cambridge, in verj high st]^ 
and are received at the GoUege 
Gate by the Captain, who ad- 
dresses them in a Latin Oratioi, 
in which he takes care to compii- 
ment and congratolate all lor 
whom he can find a proper subject, 
and besides cursorilj mentions the 
events of the jrear, especially all 
those in which Eton is anywise 
concerned. By a good hand such 
a variety of topics might, one 
would think, be handled to veiy 
great advantage. The boys aie 
not obliged to be present at the 
principal Speeches, for this sentt- 
ble reason, that the School is not 
large enough to hold them and 
the company too, so directiy the 
the first word is delivered, oat 
tiiey rush, and the Holidays are 
begun. Henry will be detained a 
day or two longer, as he must uop 
dergo some trials before he can he 
plaoed on the list to succeed to the 
vacancies in College, but I rather 
imagine they are not very difficiflti 
in fact not so much so as thoee 
which determined his place at lus 
first entrance. 
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RBFTiBCTIONS ON A CLERICAL LIFE. 

^ Inter cuncta leges, et percunctabere doctoBy 
Quk ratione queas traducere leniter aevum ; 
Quid pur^ tranquillet ; honos, an dulce lucelluniy 
An seeretum iter, etfdUentis semita tike*' — ^Horace. 

The Subject, upon which I now am about to venture a few 
Iremarks, however insipid and useless it may appear to my more 
lively companions, is by no means destitute of interest, or un- 
wordiy of notice. It is, indeed, a Subject to which, from my own 
{HtMpects of future life, I may be accused of cherishing too much 
partiality. But let those, who would object to these reflections, 
first consider, that they rest upon an object which deserves at 
least an equal, if not a greater share of praise than any of the 
otber Professions ; which has been the peculiar study of men 
eminent for their Piety, Fortitude, and Learning ; upon which, in 
abort, entirely depends the promotion of our welfare an^ happi- 
ness in diis Life, and our endless bliss in that which is to come. 

Already I fancy that I see the sarcastic smile playing about the 
lips of Golightly ; already I hear the broad, original, unrestrained 
lauffh of O'Connor and Sir T* Nesbit. Laugh on, as you will, 
at tibis serious prologue, my worthy Friends. AH that I can do is, 
to beg of you to pass over this Sermon, (which, to be sure, is of 
no very great length ;) and turn to the next lively Article. I cer- 
tainljT can neither boast of or promise any of the ludicrous : — far 
less IB my subject calculated for any mention of beer or barge- 
mesk. You will consequently, none of you, find it suited to 
your respective ideas of the summum bonum of Periodical Writ- 
ing. Bui the minds of all are not of the same cast; — ^there 
are many, who, like myself, approve of the seria miitajocis; — 
diere are mftny who, like myself, are destined for the Church. To 
these I address myself, in the hope that the ps^es which contain 
tbese reflections may not totally escape the paper-cutter's edge : 
in the hope that, if I am totally discarded and neglected by my 
Junior, I may obtain a patient hearing from my Senior Readers. 

Every one, upon entering the Stage of Life, must encourage 
sundry doubts respecting the course, by pursuing which he may 
ensure to himself the happiest and most eligible station in the 
world. Some imagine that the object of their research lurks 
beneath the monotony of an existence, which is occupied by Plea- 
sure and Idleness; some endeavour to obtain it amongst the 
never<<failing bustle and activity of a Public, or the glorious, 
though uncertain, toils of a Mihtary life. But few, very few, if 
the option is their own, will make the Church an object of their 
choice. She affords us no opportunity of signalizing ourselves 
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in any Eloquence, — save that of the Pulpit : in any Valour,- save 
that of Christian Fortitude and Temperance. She holds out no 
prospects, excepting those of Retirement and Tranquillity ; from 
which the ardour of a juvenile mind vnll, in most cases, recoil 
with abhorrence. Nor can she tempt us with such splendor of 
dress, or such hopes of emolument, as the other professions are 
enabled to offer to their votaries. In addition to this, the voice 
of Prejudice, which, as I remarked in another Paper, is directed 
against all, is never silent with regard to the Churdi and bet 
Sons. How frequently do we hear the laugh raised against sodi 
of our companions who are destined for the Sacred Robe! How 
seldom do we hear the very name of a Clergyman mentiooedy 
without an unrestrained smile, or contemptuous sneer! Tbe 
Voluptuary and the Miser are alike hostile to this ProfessioD^- 
the former, because he looks upon its votaries as censors of bis 
guilty pleasures, and obstacles to the perpetration of them ;-— Ae 
latter, because he considers the ceremonies and ordinations of 
th« Church as a system of Priestcraft and Extortion. We cannot 
indeed wonder that those whose object is Revolution — ^whose 
ruling principles are swayed by Impiety and Blasphemy alone, 
should launch forth every shaft of Malice and Virulence agabst 
the Sacred Order. They well know that when the power of 
Religion is subverted, all other distinctions, all Laws, Divine and 
Human, must be involved with it in one general ruin : nor can 
they allure their followers to deeds of bloodshed and iniquity by 
a more tempting system of Ethics, than the assurance that our 
Holy Scriptures are the effects of Priestcraft, and that wicked- 
ness shall meet with no punishment hereafter. We need not, I 
say, be astonished at this ; but I certainly am unable to discover 
why Prejudice should manifest itself so generally against tbis 
Profession. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the various paths of life which our 
fellow-creatures pursue ; — let us, in short,' compare the Clerical 
Life vrith that of the remainder of Society. In that comparison it 
will not^ I think, be found so deficient in human Happiness as is 
generally supposed. The Civil and Military Professions afford 
us every honour, every opportunity of obtaining glory which can 
be allowed to mankind. But can such a source of Pride, such 
tumultuous splendor, equal that inward Tranquillity, that genuine 
Peace of Mind, which those enjoy who have dedicated themselves 
to the Church, and restrained their passions by the dictates of 
Reli^on ? Is the glory of governing armies— of conquerii^ 
cities— -of exacting awe from all, by our bodily or mental quali- 
fications, more to be preferred than the Quiet and Happiness of 
those, whose labours are not of this world ; whose endeavours are 
solely for the future benefit and welfare of mankind ; and whose 
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nly ambition is to rescue the souls of men from eternal Perdi- 
ion and Misery — *' to guide our feet into the way of Peace ? " 

Let me not, however, in.njy zeal fpr the Church, be accused of 
adeayouring to lessen die good opinion of my fellow-citizens in 
ivour of the other professions. They all possess intrinsic merit ; 
or is any thing further from my wish than to say aught in dis- 
aragement of .them. Yet, while I allow that greater Talent has 
een displayed in the other lines of Life^ I question whether greater 
elicity has been gained in them. * 

Reader ! if your patience has borne you to the end of this Ar- 
d^, and you never ishould happen to have seen the beautiful 
lies of Goldsmith, which conclude it, — before you turn over this 
Bge^ favour them with a small portion of your attention. Look 
tentively at the Character they depict ; — observe the actions of 
m whom they describe ; — and then ask of yourselves, whether 
>u have ever discovered a more enviable instance of Happiness 
lan the following : — 

** Remote from towns he ran his ^odly race. 
And ne'er had chang'd, or wish*d to chlUDge bis place; 
Unskilfal he to {tQWUf.or seek for pow'r. 
By doctrines fashion'd to t^e varying^ hour : 

- Far other aims his heart had learnt to .prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

« « * * * 

To them. bis heart, his lave, his grie& were glv'n ; 
But all his serious thoughts bad rest in neav'n : 
As some tall rock, which lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vsde, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its1>Teast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.'' 

M. STERLING. 



HAPPINESS. 

Hovr few the ipoments of this ohangelul life. 
When the full Atusic of harmonious joy 
Pours on t^e soul its heavenly strain ! boW brief 
The computation of our hai)py days ! 
To live with those we love alone is life : 
How few th^'ittive ! Thoughtless and smiling youth 
Sits weaving chaitis of flowers to link trne hearts ; 
And Fate, with tread of down, and hand of steely 
Watches the progress of the rosy wreath. 
And when 'tis finish'd steals behind^ and clips it. 
She feeds upon the sighs, and drinks the tears> 
Of parted friends and lovers ; and, when joined. 
She breathes upon them^ and they love no more I 
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die BvOie of t^ ®iUie»* 

A BALLAD. 
(FrMR tkt ** Poetry of the College Mmgmzine/') 

Below the cliff, below the wave. 

The golden Sun is set ; 
But a purple flush from its sinking orb 

Gleams over the Ocean yet. 

No cloud is moving in the sky. 

No ripple curls the sea ; 
The quiet tide appears to sleep. 

Ebbing back silently. 

Look at yoQ speck, haik to yon sound, 

Nearing the rocky shore ! 
'Tis the fisher in his lonely boat, 

'Tis the dashing of his oar. 

That spaikle glimmering, as it comes. 

Those notes the waves along ! 
Is that the fisher's evening lamp. 

Are those his evening song ? 

Swift as a shaft from Tartar strings 

The gilt skiff cuts the sea ; ^ ^ 

Who bends him o'er the bending oar, 
, And who is that fair She ? 

On his young head a feathery plume 

Its changing radiance beamed. 
And the golden sheath of his jeweU'd dirk 

A yellow lustre gleamM. 

His cheeks were tinted with the rose. 

His snowy arms were bare ; 
His locks escaped the light cap's fold. 

And wanton'd on the air. 

* For the story on which this Ballad is foanded, see Mariner's AccooJ 
the Tonga Islands. 
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There was a lustre darkly pure, 

A lightning in his eye ; 
Which^ 'midst his toil and varying song. 

Was glancing momently. 

But She, the partner of hi8:||pRy, 

Over the Ocean tide ; — 
Why strives she from the Youth's wild gaze 

Her unveird face. to hide? 

Her long dark locks were wreathed jrith gold. 

And jasmine fibwers between ; 
A silver zone inclosed her waist. 

And silken vest of green. . 

There is a languish in her eye. 

The mute gaze, of d^pair ; . 
Her dress bespeaks a chieftain's bride. 

What then does sorrow there? 

The skiff dbpt on across the wave. 

Close to the rocky shore ; ^ 
And aye the boatman sung his soiig. 

Aye bent his gilded par. 

The skiff shot on, with Youth and Maid, 

Over the dark blue sea ; 
The boatman jpull'd, but the song is hush'd. 

Sadly and silently. 

The skiff shot on, and the.wii^d arose. 

Under the bladk rock's brow ; 
And the calm is gone, and the breakers white, — 

Jesu ! where are they now ? 

The boat is moor'd beneath the ropk. 
Though the wave is^ swelling hiph ; 

And die Youth has s^'d the Maiden's hand. 
And fix'd his dear dark eye. 

**. HiUa, now the time is come. 

And now thou must go on; 
Thy sire in chains, thy brother slain. 

Thy very name is gone. 
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** Hilla, by tlii» die murderer's ire 

Has found that lliou hast fled ; 
Apd'he;ha»«wom a cursed oath 

That he will tee thee dead. 

** Hilla, my 40iri is bouad to thine ; 

It never can be free, 
iTilt iir shall'b^ for ever thine. 

And thou 4>e'Oiie mlb me. 

'<^ Hillavibel^w tiie Ocean's tide 

A bolder in made for tfaee ; 
Now, HiSa^follow through the wave. 

Now, Hilla, come with me.'' 

He six>ke,'imd twin^gr^^^^n^*dbe Maid/ 

Quick dashed ^his cap away ; 
Tbea» pldsi^tf mto die ^asbing foam. 

Like seiH^^d on its pi^. 

The Maiden Hfteokt otte mooEMMut' there. 

Then div'd into the wave ; 
Shoelii^ bMdftftthe waif ry depths 

Like mermaid to her cave. 

* Vbe sea cleM t>'er the -Maiden's bead. 

And night ckune duHL and drear; 
Sat tmderihe Wtfte they sat at rest. 

In l^ht as the noonday «clear. 

'Twas in a cave' l^eneadi ^tbe base 

Of a rock «pon the ehpre ; 
Which littd^ofr ages gone and' pait 

Frown'd o'^r Hie Odeati -s foar. 



The^iMr^s^'d sitf^'ViFeed and pendent crag 

Across A«' entraftce ^^Imill, 
Kebt-bait Ae wMd wvve'e^hiflgforee 

From this bri|^t fairie'haH : 



For there fclN^ance, when die storm wits up, 

^nd the curl'd foate flasbing high. 
And long dark clouds had shrouddl o'er 
The noontide blue of sky^ 



/ 

/ 
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A green-hair'd nymph might shelter) seek^ 

And love for ay^ ^o dwells , 
Where silent and safe she heard afar 

The dark surge rise and swell. 

The glassy crystal /sparkled clear 

The cavern walls ground ; 
And there was crystal on the .roof. 

And crystal on the ground. 

That wild and tender light was shed. 

Where, when it loveliest seemi^i . 
Bright Beauty's eye, with languid glaxic^, 

A breathing softness beams. 

And thus, as in that simple dress. 

With face so wan, so fair; 
And eyes half-dos'd, and breast pf sppw. 

That Maid stood silent there. 

Oh ! she was dearer to the heart. 

More heavenly to the view. 
Than when from her, 'midst feai^t and joy. 

The magic love-glance flew. 

Tlatzeca gaz'd, in rapture deep. 

His trembling hand he laid 
Upon his beating heart, and dpwn . 

He knelt before that Maid. 

*' ThuSy Maiden^ to this holy shriiie^ 

Tlatzeca bows the knee ; 
He hopes no heaven but in thy love,. 

He knows no God but tbee.* 

*' I lov'd thee, when two infants Wie , 

Sported the livelong d^y ; 
I lov'd thee, when to boyhood gipowou 

I spum'd the infant's play. 

*^ I've lov'd thee since ; I love thee now ; 

E'en Death can never part 
The love, which trembles on my tongue, 

Which bums within my heart. 

: have heard the expression objected to, as addressed to a female :-— in other 
lages the usage is not nnfreqnent.— Ed. 
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" Bat other annft than tliese will clasp 

That angel form of thme ; 
Which it were worth all Panulise 

To caU one moment mine. 

'' Nay, frown not — turn not thus away — 

I am so bound to thee; 
T^anger ne'er can loose die cham. 

Thy frown ne'er make me free. 

** For mercy here Tlatzeca kneels-^- 

For mercy bid depart 
This burning frenzy of his soul^ 

This bursting of his heart. 

'' Say dmt thou lov^st me — it will drive 

This silent daik despair 
From my lone soul, and bid a ray 

Of blessed hope shine diere. 

** Thou canst not! I am sone, proud maid — 

Live here from danger nree ; 
Angel of Deadi, I'm ready now — 

Haste, Dark One, haste to me !'' 

He tum'd in agony away ; 

One moment, and she came, 
That dark-e/d Maid, and clasp'd his hand. 

And caird upon his name : ' 

" Hear me, Tlatzeca, hear me now ; 

Each word that thou hast said 
Hadi been an arrow tipt with fire. 

An omen fitmi the dead. 

'' Why didst thou fight my father's fight, 

Why didst thou save my life ; 
Why burst my tyrant's iron chain. 

And brave the murd'rer's knife ? 

" Thou knew'st I could not — dar'd not love 
Him whom my Sire had curs'd ; 

For he forbade to raise the flame 
Our infancy had nurs'd ; 



** Fof d^i ppor lMi)it liad p^'^r foigiOt 

Those hpim of c|^4i|Qod'8 cUgr^ 
When sorrow uaA griftf V^fe o^Yiut known* 

And all ifas b|i^ $od glQri 

'♦ When ov'iy nwn^irt, wiRc'4 jflitb jpy^ 
To ecstasy was {iveti ; 

And we liy|4 on in lpK9 of SMki 
And pi|0t]r of Heaveqi. 

" But whisp'riiv tongues m^0qirf9 blight 

Madden'd my aged sife ; 
And then he anat^'d me p[fm iky ^^l^s 

And curs'd thee in his ii;e^ 

'* Hf gaye me t^ anottier chief-r- « 

This mom the pomp.I:to^) 
Thou knoVst thft dl'^iKlfiid.bmr A#tt o«ine. 

And left a naliw i4w4i ^ 

*' Th* ipp/fi|^4^'4 ntes were j|tai9'4 with blood ; 
My sire gMpi^d Qft the giiom^l . 

Brethren m^- ^|uh f}! rtvv«E(UA|| dwd ; 
And I was di^^d, m4 biQtvtdA :. . 

** Thou caa^'st, an aiigel from njbof e> , 
Youth, ipfioG^ce, to aev^j 

A fnp|»enli.pirftMxe|^Ul(ef^. 
And we Y^H^ pp the iK^TJ*? 



<' T>W i)^y llpiYr <i»rt left m e^M^ 

Of all who once w^>^>ninc| ; 
All tief ifre hifolM nio(%, whi^ OP* 

Forbade me to Dedl^le« . 

'' Tab^ t^l^ d^ac Yoitfb^ Iha^ b^Wft; »gtini 
Wiiicfi nii'er iii^ tbee fa^^ |n)ng^dj|r 

Which, biMiiME to^r f aAeif Ip :Yowi. : 
Was ne'^ a mm^df^ir . . \ 



Tlat^eca stood a> momen^t^n W^^ 
In mute am} vncant gaze ^ ■ . , . 

And sense and reason m ii^ni Ji^M 
In dark deti|ieus maze* • . -, 

2 Y 
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At length acfoss his deep-flashM cheek 

Glances shot from hb eye. 
Like ev'ning lightning flashmg hat 

On Autumnal dark'nhig sky. 

But IfliSttre tnid Lo¥e the stni^e soodi'd. 

The chokbg of die breast ; 
And tfaeki Ipis vd forth ddkious tears. 

And brought Impose and rest. 

' He chMpM the Maiden in his arms ; 

And she in'hfs emtoace 
Entnuioed lay ; then breaA'd hifer name. 
And gas'd'ttpon bis face. 

And they.w^re silent — while around 

Loud echo'd the wild wave ; 
Ami the^Bstant swell of the nightly tide 

Resounded in' die oav<>. ^ 

And mejr were silent — >^iwa3 a Miss 

That could BO longer last. 
Than just t<Hfeel it had been ihete, 

And feel thatit was past. - 

And he is gone, Hatzecanow, 

7h^ depth is passM aiain ; 
And the boatman is in hisskiff once hiore. 

And boundmg o'er^the main. 

And ORme rdlFd <m in i6eiEi^ele^S course \ 

&it aye, at ei^ning tide, 
AgaaedAiff,with«p^^ ^' 

W as seen o%r the w avfe tid glides ' ' 

And'iMiiie MMH'^ten il» ^ti^ ^ 
Or i^ path on ikib^mfrfi^yi ' 

Buf^e^ it imym «iat <6faierft»tttm'd. 
Wet with^dfe Oceah spi#f; - ^ ' 

And Time'roll'don-^^i^d Right had burst 

The tyrant's hated chain ; 
And Yict'ry shouted long and high. 

And Freedom rose again. 



•f 
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Tlatzeca drew the first hi§ sword. 

First dealt the godlike blow. 
That loos'd the bonds of slavery, 

And dash'd the mi^rd'rer low* i\ -; 

And now a grateful natiqiijbnMa^^j ^■ 

To him their love and f^mcf^-^ ^ t 
And fondly call'd on H^fn to shed 

Its blessings on his name. 









And where is he? On the d^^kjbe/i^tafds 

Of the gilded galley nowj , 
And marks the green wave flaadbingiastv 

Beforethe«wbgpr<m^: *;r' 

On goes the galley befoie^ll^e galen > r \ 

And Ocean foams bcjiind; 
And rattliiig cords,: ^nd streaiDerskgaj^i^^ 

Are fluttering in tb^ ^/|4pc]« j, 






On goes tl^e gaUey Ijiefi^e t^^ gale^ j; ;w\^ 

And the seaman'^ isong H,#ttng |;;f 
And friends apct $Ia,ve6j tqg^af pf^jix 

Around Tlataeca: W»g*/ r ■ hr^ii t A 

On goes the galley ;liiefor§j|Ji^^ga^ 

And the dearest of thes^ *^^'^k • 
'* Why, seeks niot dm Yf^u^, \f|io is )^^ and young. 

The love of a lovely Afeii|l;^'i ,: a 

On goes the gaUey. before ;tl^j^^ p ,/^ 

Till under t^ie rock '^ mooi;'fd| ;{ 
** Now seek £ xny bride j "ir'he j^^/qp^d sprung 

Like lightning oveAqard.. .J , ./ 

A space th#y stoo^ in^fea^ gW^i ii .\ 

All gazing sile^tlyi ;; ,, ^ y 
With beating l^arts, andi^^er mm^ \ 

On the Jbl^e tumbling Wi>:r^ .■:s V/ 

Mute gaze they, as each flashipg^syev^ 

Just bursts, and for aye is gone ; ^ 
And broken flings back its ripplioig fipjipi 

On the wave that is coming on.,. 

2 Y 2 
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And now tfiej desiwir far didr Jiuwul Chief; 

But anderthe ftem — see! see! 
Ont of the snrge comes their dief, and a Maid 

BeantifU exceedinglj! 

A^aun he stands on die crowded de^ 

With the Maiden hj his side ; 
Whose long loose locks, and garments green, 

Br^ht sparkled from the tUfe. ■ , 

And aH feH down in a ring around | ^ 

The Youth and die Maiden fiur ; 
For she, diey dionght, was an Ocean njmph. 

Or Angel spnmg from air. 

But none of the N jmphs, on thdr aea-^heDs home, I to 
Thatboast of dieOoesmmee, I .^ 

M jdft vie by dmr hair and th^ dark green eyes 
With the Unsh npon Effla's face. 

Andher smBe aronnd was an^of Heaven, I ti 

Asshe hnngon Ttatzeca'sann; 1. 

And tte glance of her eye tais fix^ Aem diere. 
As it were with an elfrn charm. 

^ Rise, dear ones, rise," tfie Chiefbdn cried, 

** And np with ^ sweBing sail ; 
And on witb Ae galley to onr honi^ 

Before die rising gsde. 

** YoalM|de me seek a tovrily Maid,** 

I saw her beneath the waves ; 
And hefe b my bride dmt I Imve fdmid 

In the green Oceafci's caves.'* 

And a ehem$ wSd arose arottlid,^^-^ 

'' Hail to the Maid of die Wa^e! 
Hail to her whom Tktzeca loves — 

The Bride of die Ocean Gave ! '^ 
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NUGiE AMATORIf. 

^ AUternon fit, Avitey Ubeir/^— Martial. 

<' 'TIS thus, old Boy, a book is made/'— ELPHinsTOfiE. 

Certain Members of the Club, who are desperately in love» 
iBke this the last opportunity of addressing their sweethearts, 
under cover of '' The Etonian,^ and of leaving a memorial OJF 
llieir passion inscribed on the pages of a work that bids fair to 
be illustrious when Homer and Virgil are forgotten. The ladies^ 
to wliom die following letters are directed, are particuhriy re- 
quested to take every thing that is said in them in the siense most 
flattering to themselves ; and, if there be more than one sister, 
when BO Christian name is prefixed, each sister is conjured not 
to doubt but that she is the bne meant : above all^ they are Cau- 
tioned hereby not to tell their fathers and mothers the importaut 
secret ; but, on the oth^ hand, to do dl ^ their power to pre- 
vieoit it spreading further : to which end they are recommended te 
buy tip an the copies that can be met with for sale, at Mr. 
Warren's^ Old Bond-Street \ Mr. Kmght's, Castle-stseet ; Messrs* 
Deigbton's, lVinity««treet ; wttA Messrs^ Motiday and Slatter'^^ 

Hffih-slreet. 

R. H0BO8ON, S^emitrf. 

I. 

TO BUSS t— S. 

Miss T s,— i was told fte other day by St. B— b, but I 

have now qinte f6rgoteKn> iAfiert it is that you live at present; 
however, 1 do/ht qu^tkyri your acuteness in discovering who is 
meant by the consonants at the top of this letter, without ttty de- 
signating you more particularly. I was never introduced to you ; 
and, indeed, the only time I ever remember to have seen you was 
when I figured in an English speech at Election, 18—. You 
i%c6llect| to be isarti that, allhoiqfh yeo sat on my feft faond^ I 
eonfrited, with no Kttle skill, to shoot a sentence abMi ** hei 
awe-cotnmandiDg grace'' point blank at yoa ; whereon tite whole 
coBoj^tly, i/riMi the P^o^osts twain, tunied halfHrouisl «ad ^tecoA 
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upon you. This you must be aware was veiy generous in liie, 
because it would have been more graceful to have fired to (k 
right ; and there was no lack of excellent marks on that side fiv 
my aim. I hope you have not forgotten this proof of my reprd; 
at the time you were romantically grateful. You sent to me 
through C — H — , (and nothing could have been more piquaot 
and delightful, for the world then gave him to you for your hus- 
band;) and though no doubt the message lost a little of its original 
sweetness in its passage, yet you know there was enough Idt to 
make me almost crazy with wonder and joy at it. Yoa sent me 

your love. Nay ! but you really did, Miss T ^s ; and I was 

no chicken then, for I had succeeded in whiskers ever since 
Christmas. Now I am' a man ; a young one, but still* a num; 
and can feel as deeply, as acutely, though more calmly^ dma 
before. 

My object in this letter is twofold. Firstly, as you sent ne 
your love, I hereby send you mine ; and add, withal, that I dunk 
you are a very smart dashing girl, with good eyes and an excellent 
conceit at a bonnet. I am told you dance well too ; but dun is 
only hearsay. You are rather too much of a coquet, though I 
don't dispute but that it becomes you very well just now ; but 

remember thirty will come . Secondly, are you engaged? 

This is a point which I have much at heart. The case is this : — 
I am naturally amorous ; and, as you must have seen in '' The 
Etonian,'' a great Poet. Now I always make a practice of wor- 
shipping but one nymph at a time; and I hate breaking the 
Seventh Commandment even in thought. I have just taken leave 
of a young maiden, to whom I wrote some Sonnets, because I 
got tired of her ;r-*the place is vacant — speak the Word — and yoo 
shall be enshrined in the temple of my affections, and shall hate 
a necklace of Sonnets and bracelets of Canzonets in a week's 
time* If you refuse, I shall run the risk of becoming foolish 
about some country beauty at the next Exeter Assizes ; and I am 
anxious to preserve the integrity of the empire, which I am proud 
to feel that accomplished Woman maintains within my heart 

- My dear Miss T-'—r-i*, . 

thine ever ; (that is to say, 

as loi^ as you like it,) . 
To Mu9 T — ^. . Q.U. 

II. 

TO MISS A. H. 

Dear A., — My acquaintance with you is so slight, that I 
know but little either of your temper or usual pursuits ; but tlieie 
is % depth about your fine black eye that speaks vcdumes of f^^ 
ingand tenderness, if pro^eTl^ dTa^mu (ortfi by an object worfiy 
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'cf you. You remarked^ I think, that I was somewliat dejected 
«ii the Thursday on which I left you : the truth is,— that is — ^you 

•re not really in love with that dull *— ! are you ? I will 

'certainly see you at Hampstead. 

C. B. 
To Mia A. H, 

III. 

TO MISS R. S. 

.Mt peak LiTTtE R.^— You sing remarkably well ; but don't 
attempt that elaborate thing of Rossini's again ; — ^you lose in 
pace what you may think you gain in praise for skilful execution. 
% wbh you would take to simpler music ; — Italian, if you like. 
jFor instance^ Paesiello, or Cimarosa ; any thing is better than 
that Neapolitan jackall. I shall meet you at Mrs. M— < — ^'s 
mfiree on Tuesday. Good-bye. 

F. G. 
To Miii R. S. 

P. S. Don't forget the pencil-case; I have been so plagued 
Itbput it. 

IV. 
TO B. P. 

My dearest, sweetest girl, — Will you forgive me for 
usii^ even your initials in print? I feel I am doing wrong, and 
yet I know not how to refuse myself the pleasure of thus writing 
lo her whom I love so passionately. You only can possibly 
know who I am, and you only will feel the truth and earnestness 
of the heart of him who addresses you. Oh !- Emily> have you 

ever thought upon me since last we parted at ? Do 

you ever, in your solitary ramble down that pretty shady walk to 
your own little garden and arbour — do you ever recollect our 
walks, our rambles ? Is my tree growing still, or hath it faded 
away, almost like the youthful hopes which were then the portion 
of mm who planted it? When I saw you in tears .upon that 

melancholy account about your poor -r , and I ventured 

to sit down by you and take. your hand into mine — ^how I 
trembled ! for you, did not withdraw it, but seemed (was it only 
seeming?) to cling to me, as to one whom, under all circmn- 
stances, you would not fear to call your friend ; and upon whose 
fidelity and affection you could implicitly rely. I forget whether 
I have ever told you formally that I love you ; — I believe not ; — 
I am sure to you, ,with your susceptibility,. wijtkv your native in- 
tuition of truth, it was unnecessary. You must have seen my 
ardent solicitude for your health; you must have seen my 
anguish at your sorrow ; you must remember my tears at your 
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^okUiesa-vvai; tniMports at your kindness. Do jou dunk mj 
^oaduct was common and ordinary ? It was onlj to be expUined 
fajr one cause^ — and that cause was a deep, a soulfelt love. 
Smily* you may perhaps never read this )-— it will matter not : I 
hate poured forth my soul to an image which rests within me, 
and the words of my offering have their meaning to me, and such 
like me, though they be couched in the dark speech which the 
melancholy spirit loves. Farewell, my dear girl. 

Ever affectionately, &c. 

V. 
TO MISS M. B. 

DfiAlt Iff ART, — ^Will yon dance with me the first set on ti|e 
Tuesday's ball, at the Assizes ? I have much to tell you. I Iiav6 I 
alnipst entirely recovered the use of my knee ; ana, yon litde 
hard-hearted thing, not once to ask after me. Wear ^ pink 
skirt 1 ^ve you. 

Yours, 
ToMiuM.B. F.O. 



9tt 



TO 



I SAW thea for a moment ! mti again 
Haply I ne'er shall see thee ; yet, sweet Maid, 
Thine image is for evennore uplaid 

In Biy heart's sanctuary 1 There remain. 

Young Idol of passionate love, and reign, 
Fp]umtain of Hope and Joy, in the drear shade 
Of early Disappointment, where doth fade 

]&i€h flower of Spring and Youth, ukt sullett P«n 

Rankles in secret stitl ! With thee to live. 
And gaze £oir ever on those angel eyes, 

I woidd become thy bondsman ! Oh, foqgiye ! 

Fair as the starlight on the Alpine snows, 

G^nile as summer west-wind when it dies. 

Joyous as hiU-stream, singing as it flows. 

6. If . 
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%ettn*0 from (I^iotli. 

No. V. 

TO FREDERICK GOLIGHTLY, ESQ, 

M College, Tuesday Evenmg, 

fouR praises, my dear fellow, quite overwhelm me; how- 

r, since you appear to have derived some amusement from my 

communication, I will take up my pen at the point where I 

it down, and extract for you the remaining pages of the 
ly, so as to complete the week, In the meanwhile, accept my 
m thanks for your lively and humorous description of last 
day Evening's Promenade. I assure you it has been a sub- 
of no small regret among your friends, that you have nevec 
ured '* The Etonian" with those " Sketches on Windsor 
-ace" which you gave notice of at one of the Club meetings, 
it a bustle would there have been among the Old Maids and 
ng Coquettes. Why the mere alarm has produced no trifling 
(equences. The Perfumer positively told me that his trade 
mge had much fallen off; and I could not help observing, as 
ok my last turn with you up town before I left for Oxford, 

the Misses C had taken down at least two flounces 

a furbelow. Indeed I expect this summer that you will see 
ral of the tradesmen's wives going with their children into 
fields for a little fresh air, instead of sending the little dears to 
out of the way, and dressing themselves for the Terrace. En 
unt, let me know whether that flaming red bonnet is out this 
on. Portentous comet ! But I had forgot the Diary. 
Tiursday Morning, Nine o'clock. — Breakfast party at Ster- 
s room ; rather frightened at first, for I found three or four 
L's ; among whom I recognized two class-men. Conversa- 
found its level after the first cup of coffee. There was an 
lated discussion on the Peterborough Questions and a cer- 

article in the '^ British Critic." I quite shuddered with 
or at an idea which was broached in several quarters. Mercy 
1 us ! that any one at Oxford should venture to hint that a 
lop might be fallible. The question was b^ing debated with 
>er, when our attention was suddenly directed to a short fat 
onase, who had been hitherto hid behind the tea-pot on our 
t's right hand, and seemed too much occupied by a leg of a 
can to take any'part in the discussion. This gentleman, to 
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my great relief, argued veliemently on the side of orthodoxy, inl 
stated his opinion on the degree of power which it ^as butm- 
sonable should be left to the discretion of the Bishop. "I 
thought/' said he, ** this controversy had been finally set to wSi 
by that admirable work of the learned Tomline against Calnn- 
ism. The book appeared to be decidedly directed against die 
Evangelical party in our Church, and was unanswerable in its arga- 
ments." Here there was an interruption from another gentlemiBi 
whose name I could not learn : — " You cannot, sir, be aware that 
Mr. Scott, the Author of an edition of the Bible with commits, 
has long ago answered his Diocesan. It must, however, be re- 
gretted by all those who are anxious for the welfare of the 
Church, that any thing like party spirit should be excited in her 
bosom by the imprudence of misguided zeal. I have heard tint 
when the Bishop of Peterborough wished to induce the odier 
preliates to adopt the test which he had introduced, one of them 
sent back word, ' that he thought the Church had left a door 
open for Calvinism, and he would not be one of the first to shat 
it.' God forbid ! that, while we have so many enemies withoat, 
any thing should arise to disturb the harmony 'which ought to 
exist within the pale. A house divided against itself can never 
stand/' It was now that I ventured to interpose a word, by sug- 
gesting that Bishop Tomline had been of late much occupied 
with his " Life of Mr. Pitt." Sterling observed that the polemics 
were getting warm, and turned the conversation by asking me 
several questions about Mr. Sumner. — Mem. Commission Martin 
to procure ^'Records of the Creation" and the ^'Apostolic Preach- 
ing" for his Brother. 

QMarter to Eleven. — Walked, after Hall Lecture, to Talbo/s, 
to make up a few deficiencies in my book shelves. Fell in lo?e 
Mrith a " Pole's Synopsis ;" and, having heard that one of the 
present Examining Masters had read through the whole five 
volumes folio, Latin, previous to going up for his Great Go, was 
seized with a sudden fit of emulative ardour, and dropped tbe 
five guineas for the work. Was examining a " Theodore Beia," 
when somebody gave me a smart slap on the back. I started, 

and my friend Williams of E stood confest. '* What, in 

the name of wonder, Mr. Bookworm," — that was the saluta- 
tion, — '* are you doing here among these musty gentry ? my 
eyes ache at the very sight of them. Don't you knowthat Eton 
is playing the University to-day on the Boulingdon grt>und? Come 
alongy I insist upon it, or I shall have no opinion of your patriot- 
ism. Away he dragged me, and a delightful walk it was to die 
Cricket-field, along Cowley Marsh. [You have of course long 
ago heard of the events of this glorious day ; and have seen, no 
doubts various despatches on t!bk!& «Qib^<^QX« To ^rocebd then u 
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concisely as » possible.] ^fhe day was beautiful, the match inte- 

Klting ; and it was past Three when I recollected that I ought to 
ve been at private lecture at Owe. *^ Never mind/' says Wil- 
|yims» who marked my consternation, '' You won't be flogged.'' 
** I am sorry," I rejoined, — 

' non tamen irritam 
Quodcunque retro est, effiGiam/ &c. 

I will bear the brunt.'' We did not get off the ground till past 
J^ipe* Of course it was too late for Hall dinner \ and we made 

Jp a party of six or seven old Eton men to take a snack at 
libber's, the Pastrycook's. We were strutting up High-street 
in detached parties, when Williams and myself were stopped by 
a/itout-looking M. A., in velvet sleeves, whom 1 soon recognized 
iig the Proctor. ** Gentlemen, are you members of this Uni-* 
Toraity? " We assented. ^* I must insist on your going to your 
College and putting on your Academicals." Williams stated that 
we had come in from the country, and we were suffered to pass 
au« A snug dinner party ; — good soup. The company became 
ra(her riotous even before the cloth was removed, and I observed 
]E|etty (our waiting girl) whisper something in Williams' ear, as 
^^ changed our plates : my curiosity was roused, and my iriend 
informed me, in a low voice, that we were likely to have a dis« 
agreeable visitant, for the Proctor had been under the windowci 
«nd had noticed the party. The cloth, however, was removed in 

eace, and I took the opportunity to slip away, as I had promised 
'Lennox to accompany him to a Subscription Concert at the 
Music Room. He had been kind enough to procure us tickets 
from an acquaintance at St. John's ; from which College I under- 
Btood the band of amateurs are chiefly enrolled. This engage- 
ment was a lucky one, for I heard next morning that the Proctor 
had actually made his appearance, and turned the party out into 
fbe streets- 

On my return home to dress I found a pleasant billet-doux on 
my table : — 

** Mr. Le Blanc to write oat 250 lines of the Second Georgic of Virgil, 
for noo-attendance at Lecture.^' 

My scout happened to be in the way, and I desired him to step 
to the Barber's and order this imposition for me against the 
morrow morn}ng. It was done accordingly, at the moderate 
charge of sixpence for every hundred lines. So much for the 
imposition. 

At half-past Seven — I made my debut at the Music-Room; 
The company was rather thin. There were not more than a dozen 
Gownsmen, all full dressed. The orchestra did not deceive my 
expectation. The selection from Mozart was good, and the per* 
Ifprmance (as far as an enthusiastic admirer of music witKoMi. 

4z4 
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science can pass judgment) was spirited and correct. The bidd- 
ing is most admirably suited to the purpose ; light and elegwt, 
simplex mundUiis, and well proportioned. There was one cnf- 
Ing void^ however ; — a little female vanity would have rdiefed 
the melancholy sameness of our black gowns. But it is not 
customary for the dear creatures to attend these select meetiiigr. 

Left at Ten o'clock, highly satisfied and delighted with mj 
evening's entertainment. 

Friday Mornings Seven o'clock. — Bathed in the Cherwell with 
Sterling. Couldn't for the life of me hit the knack of lying Qo 
my back and floating with the stream. At every attempt went to 
the bottom like a stone. 

Nine. — Sterling condescended to take his cup of hysoo witk 
me ; and, at my request, gave me a lecture on Logic ; indoding 
several most useful hints for opening the campaign. '' I worid 
not have you/' said he, '^ trouble your head with any commentt- 
tors, or the like. Stick to the text of Aldrich ; and if you get 
that by heart you will do very well. You must not, however, fail 
to work as a certain person I have heard of, who, being desirous 
of acquiring the art of reasoning closely, was advised by a SAeoA 
to study Euclid. Some time after, our philosopher was asked how 
he liked mathematics, and got on with his problems? *' Oh!" 
replied he, " I have read my Euclid through, but I don't see 
the good of him." '' Read him through already ? " interrupted 
his mend ; " and pray how did you read him ? " *^ Just as I 
would a Newspaper," was the reply. '* Have you any idea, Le 
Blanc, of the practical use of logic ? I assure you, that when 
you can once catch an insight into the scope and aim of Ae 
science, a great obstacle has been removed. What pamphlet hftve 
you got by your side there ? " I handed him No. V. of '* Tbc 
Etonian." He opened the work, and proceeded. '* Yon most 
know that every argument is resolvable into three sentences or 
propositions, and every sentence into as many logical words. For 
mstance^ take the passage in page 396 : — 

' He (Mr. Bellamy) is not mach afraid, for he can hit Creorge to a 
nicety.' 

Here we have an assertion and the reason on which it is grounded. 
Now for the three sentences : — 

He who can hit Georgre to a nicety is not much afraid. 
Mr. Bellamy can hit George to a nicety. 
Mr. Bellamy is not mach afraid. 

The art of logic, as you must be well aware, teaches as to detect 
errors in argument ; and that portion which yon are expected to 
bnug forward in the Little Go, is divided into three parts. The 
iirst guards you against mistakes and fallacies in the use of the 
words of each separate «eiMe.TiCi^»V3r3 Xj^mcSnol^'^ou. %o dastiify them 
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under their proper heads : the second is occupied in arranging 
nnd digesting the sentences, or propositions, after the same prin- 
ciple : and ^e third brings all the knowledge you have aeqiured 
into practice. Since you are now come to the syllogism, or form 
of argument exhibited to you in the above instance, this must 
stand or fall, according to certain fixed and determinate rules^ 
which you are to have as ready at your fingers' ends as your 
ABC. Do not look so grave. Believe me, you will find logic 
little better than a bugbear. The very sound at present frightens 
you out of your wits ; but when you have once mastered the 
task, you will be inclined to laugh at your former fears, and won- 
der at your simplicity for once harbouring them. I never shall 
forget the dreadful day when I went up for my first examination. 
I was trembling and shivering at the prospect of being called 
upon, when one of the Masters set us all in a titter by requiring 
A third proposition (what we technically term a concltuion) to the 
following : — 

Jack and Jill went np the bill, 
Jack and Jill came tambling down. 

Now our mighty difficulty is to discover what we can conclude, 
or draw by way of argument, from these two propositions, which 
have been premised or conceded to us. The answer was, — 

Something that came tumbling down went up the hill. 

But I fear I fatigue your attention. Give me another cup 
of tea." 

Ten till Twelve. — Read some Herodotus for colleetums* [N.B. 

TThis is our denomination for a certain College examination, 
which takes place at the end of term, before the Warden and 
Tutor.] Took it into my head to analyze the Persian revenues 
under Darius, and became so puzzle-pated over my investiga- 
tions into the relative value of gold and silver, and the Baby<* 
Ionian and Euboic talent, that I threw my book aside in disgust. 
As I could not settle the account, either Herodotus or I had 
made a blunder, and I don't like to think it was the former. 

Started about One o'clock from the Christ-Church Meadows, 
on a water excursion to Nuneham. We were a party of two .six 
oars, and had sent on our scouts, in a two-oared bo^t, v^ith the 
provisions and crockery-hamper, for it was our intention to Uike 
dinner at the lovely Cottage m Lord Harcourt's grounds. As I 
profess to state plain unvarnished facts, you will excuse all de- 
scription of the clear blue vault of heaven, and the slight A^ecy 
specks of clouds, which made use of the Isis for their mirror^ 
tney flitted slowly above our heads, and were soon lost in vac^i 
,You can very well imagine the groves of sedge shrinking f 

. the courtship of Zephyr, like a .parcel of coy paaidens ; the Ik 
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over, were I not visited every night by him, to my no small 
annoyance, just above my pillow, up and down the wainscot, over 
head, and under the bed. I have made of late serioos efforts to 
lay this troubled spirit, by means of a famous rat-trap ; no lets 
than a dozen victims in less than a week — but to no purpose: 
diis Pythagorean slips into another skin, and the old work comes 
over again. To be serious, Le Blanc, you may send for tke 
Under Sutler, if you please, and visit the Library as a stranger; 
but if you make any application to the College, you will be told 
that it is not customary to allow the Junior Members of tlie 
Establishment to make use of the Library. There's monopoly 
for you ! The Collection appears to be most valuable, but nobody 
knows what there is upon the shelves, and the worms have die 
chief profit." ** Oh ! very well," I replied, " the College need 
not expect any more Dun Scotuses or Wickliffes, since this is the 
system ; and we Under-graduates are furnished with a good excuse 
on our part. Let's have a game at battledoor and shuttlecock" 

One o'clock. — Went to return a call of M'Lennox's ; — ^the 
oak shut; — stuck my card in the keyhole, as is the etiquette, 

and went on to E College. Found Williams holdiif 

gymnastic games ; — ^boxing, single-stick, and the foils. Took a 
turn at fencing ; — got poked under the armpit, and made a hole 
in my best blue coat. On my return home found a levee in my 
room. They assured me there was nothing like a lark in the Port- 
Meadow to cure agritude, and insisted on my taking horse with 
them, or I should catch the putrid fever. 

Two. — Equipped myself. Mounted ourselves at the stables 
near Oriel, and set off in a party of six, headed by a hot Irishman. 
You know I don't stick as close on horseback as the Centaurs 
used, and therefore when my mare had run away with me across 
the meadow, she found little difficulty in discharging her burthen 
into a ditch, which unfortunately crossed our way. No other harm 
than a flight bruise ; — dimmed the Day and Martin of my top 
boots, and splashed my white leathers a little. My comrades 
exerted themselves in recovering my steed, who was independently 
scouring the country ; and a proposition was then made for set- 
ting off to Woodstock. 

Mve o'clock. — Ordered dinner to be got ready at the inn, and 
took a gentle ride in Blenheim Park. — Mem. To go some odier 
day to Stonesfield in that neighbourhood; and examine ^e Ro- 
man tessellated pavement which has lately been discovered there. 
i Six till Eight. — Made a capital dinner from an excellent bill 
of fare ; tried the wine there ; broke the bell ropes ; kissed the 
maids, and gallopped home with two or three others by a dec^t 
hour. The rest of the party were not in College till after mid- 
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night ; they went to the dramatic performances in the barn, and 
were all ^^ put in the watch-box for creating a disturbance. 

Twelve. — Sound asleep. Startled by a noise at my oak, which was 
not fastened. A party of Bacchanals rushed in ; upset my chairs 
mx^i tables, and then piled them against my. bedroom door; 
knocked off the head of my Famese Herqules^ and got off with 
impunity. There was no time to make my poker red hot (ot 
defensive operations. 

Sunday Morning, Eight till Nine. — Divine Service in Chapel. 
—Breakfasted at Carmarthen'^ room. Sterling made up the 
trio. Discussed the characters of the great pillars of our Church. 
By the way, talking of pillars, thought Carmarthen happy in 
comparing Jeremy Taylor to the Doric, and Horsley to the Ionic 
Order. Begin to suspect him of the Hutchinsonian mania. 
Mem. To read " the Divine Legation," but not to be converted 
by its arguments. 

Half-past Ten. — Adjourned to St. Mary's Church for the 
Bampton Lecture. Took our seats in the gallery just as the 
organ struck up the voluntary at the entrance of the Vice-Chan- 
ceuor. While the Doctors were robing had time to make my 
observations. The M. A.'s were congregating beneath us. 
Sterling pointed out those who were most known to fame — Ex- 
amining Masters, College Tutors, Ex-Proctors, &c. " Observe 
that stout man," said he, ** who has just taken his place at the 
encl of a form : his spare locks are combed straight down over 
his forehead with rustic carefulness, and the tout ensemble of his 
face is something like the features of the plump little cherubim 
which we often see carved in old cloisters." ** Oh ! I see the 
individual you mean ; he has just put on his spectacles ; — who is 
be ? Somebody who has been fattening upon a good fellowship 
lliis thirty years ? " *' Hush ! " interrupted Mr. S. " you have 
before you the ^reat Scholiast, the Scaliger of his day, of whom 
our University is so justly proud. There he is, Sir, and he haa 

well deserved 

'* Digito moDstrari, at dieter ' flic est.'" 

Let Cambridge boast her Monck and Blomfield, we have our 

E y." ** But where is Mr. G-^ , to whom classic literature 

is also so highly indebted, and who has established our reputation 
on so firm a footing abroad, .that even German envy is turned 
into admiration ? " My companion could not distinguish him 
among the assembly, but began apostrophizing : — " Such an eye," 
said he, " so expressive and penetrating ! I often meet him in my 
walks, and imagine to myself that that glance is an index of the 
searching genius which displays itself in his works. How must 
the clouds and darkness which absurdity and ignorance have 
raised, fly before it. But look again, Le Blanc»" contiuued 

3 A 
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Mr. S. " there is our best Aristotelian making liis way along 
the benches. He has got his glass up, and is reconnoitring our 
ranks : and see that short figure who hasjust appeared at the corner 
of the pews^ with rather of a brow of £g>'pt about faim ; — ^he hu 
obtained the highest name in the Mathematics. Poor fellow^ lie 
18 killing himself by inches. What think you of two Cdlege 
Lectures in the morning — from Ten till Five in the Schools— 
another Lecture in the evening, and then hard reading till past 
midnight ? Now mark that ponderous figure who has taken his 
seat by the last-mentioned individual. They look like Ajax 
and Teucer together. I must take you some day to tfie Schoms, 
on purpose to hear him operate ou a chorus of ^Elschylus. He is 
a most beautiful scholar^ I assure you." Here Sterling fell off 
into a meditative humour^ and Carmarthen called my attention to 
the side pews, which were full of dashing females. ** One would 
think/' said my satirical neighbour, '' those girls made very little 
difference between the promenade, ball-room, and St. Mary's, in 
the use which they put them to. At any rate, they will all come 
under the genus of market-places for their charms. We cannot 
be simple enough to suppose that they are here to be edified b^ 
our Lectures, which you may easily perceive, by their inatten- 
tion, they are not ambitious of understanding. Do pray notke 
those two sisters in the Mary Stuart bonnets, with the flashing 
wreaths of carnations. There is one of them taking an oblique 
survey of the rank and file of M.A.'s, with a cast of counte- 
nance that puts me in mind of the old song — 

' Nobody coming to marry me. 
Nobody coming to woo."' 

Sterling was roused irom his reverie by this breach of decorum, 
and called Mr. C. to order. And at the moment the organ struck 
up a louder key, and the awful Sanhedrim of the Vice-Chancellor, 
supported by his D.D.'s, and the Proctors, were presently in 
their places. When we came to the address which bade the con- 
gregation return thanks, in their prayers, for our Founders and 
Benefactors, and more especially, upon the present occasion, for 
John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury, the pious and muni- 
ficent Founder of the Lectures, I could not help recalling to 
mind that fastidious paper in " The Spectator,^ which decries this 
formulary as ridiculous and absurd. In me the circumstance 
only excited reverence and admiration. I reflected on those 
really good and great men who have such a claim upon our grati- 
tude for the liberal and enlightened views with which they have 
provided for the education of posterity. I shall not venture any 
remarks upon the discourse which followed. If you wish to see 
a candid^ and clear digest of the arguments by which our doctrinS 
o/JEiection is modified and s\xi^i^o\V.^d>\^<^\^d\^€^x ^ou at once 
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to the Octavo which has since emanated from the press, and con« 
tains the .whole series of the present year. Suffice it to say, that 
I expected to hear from that pulpit some doughty polemic thun<* 
deringy anathematizing every schismatic who hesitated upon a 
single point, and fighting shadows of his own creation ; — ^when^ 
on the contrary, I found a Christian preacher^ zealous for the 
cause of truth, but, at the same time, mild and pitiful towards 
the stray sheep of the flock. I looked for the denunciation, 
' " Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus;*^ but I heard the mild voice of per* 
suasion, which would rather woo Conviction, than drive a mistcdcen 
judgment into obstinacy of error, by ill-advised violence and 
bigotry. 

Twelve o*cloek. — Shut my oak; took up my Thirty-nine 
Articles, and read a dozen pages in Bishop Tomline. Am deter-^ 
mined to learn the Articles by heart, as well as the texts of proof, 
or it is no use to dabble in Theology. I shall then have some 
sort of gauge or compass, which, under the Bible, may keep me 
dear of hidden rocks in controversial writings. 

Two o'clock. — Somebody rapped at my oak; Sterling's voice; 
was persuaded to accompany him to Evening Sermon, at St. 
Mary^s ; heard a most ingenious disquisition, by a very clever 
Aeologist, upon the degree of criminality evinced by Cain's sa- 
crifice of the fruits of the earth, and Nimrod's man-hunting. In 
the midst of the discourse an old monumental tablet casually 
attracted my eye ; a thought flashed across me — I was under the 
same roof with the grave of Amy Robsart* I ventured to whis- 
per a question to my companion. He replied, there is no stone 
to mark the spot, and we have but the tradition that the body 
was removed from Cumnor, and deposited in this Church, with 
pompous obsequies. ** Peace be with thee, lovely one !" I men- 
tally exclaimed ; '* We know not what were thy faults and follies 
— but thou wert unfortunate, and we cannot deny thee the tear 
of pity. We know not the circumstances of your first connexion 
with that monster, Leicester, who, if we may believe the records 
of substantial history, had not a single virtue in counterpoise to 
his diousand crimes ; but we are too sure that your end was cruel 
and untimely — not indeed as the facts have been perverted, for 
purposes of fiction, by the glowing pen of the mighty Magician." 
The village legends inform us that Lady Dudley died the death 
of Sisera, the captain of the host of Jabin : — 

'* TAe murd^er put bis hand to the nail, and his right band to the work- 
man's hammer, and with the hammer he smote her. He has pierced and 
strioken through her temples. At his feet she bowed, she fell, she lay 
down ; at his feet she bowed, she fell: where she bowed, there she fell 
down dead." 

Observed a nuisance which had escaped my notice in the morn- 
ing. The side aisles were thronged by s^Nei^V V>>xa%«t^> ^^^^ 
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evidently did not think small beer of themselves or their neck- 
cloths. They seemed to have come in to use their eyes, and not 
their ears, for their glasses were very busy, and the smile of self- 
complacency, or vacant stare, with which they gazed about them, 
only served me as a contrast to the anxious fixation of look, and 
contracted brows, of many of the Gownsmen in the gallery. Oh 
Raphael ! hadst thou but seen these originals, thou mightst have 
introduced them to advantage in the '' Preaching at Athens, " i^ 
way of the vain and self-sufficient Epicureans. 

live o'clock, — Hall dinner. Was sconced in a quart of ale for 
quoting Latin, a passage firom Juvenal ; murmured, and the fine 
was doubled. 

Seven till Eight. — Took a turn with Tomline, down the fa- 
shionable promenade in High-street, or Vanitj Fair, as it maybe 
truly called. Such a show of bonnets, pelisses, and shawk ! 
Every colour in the rainbow. Strings of girls, from forty years 
and upwards to fourteen. Found Mr. T. a perfect nomencla- 
ture. Lieamt an infallible method of distinguishing the different 
females in the streets of Oxford. The Lady may be known by 
her firm step — indifferent look, which seems to say *' I see plen^ 
of Gownsmen every day, and therefore don't think you, or you. 
Sir, particularly worthy of my notice *' — cheeks not flushed at your 
gaze, and eyes cold as the snows upon Mount Hecla. The 
Commonalty are quickly discovered by the flauntiness of dieir 
dress, and their impudent ogle, or affected demureness, which has 
something too arch in it for the merest novice in dbiservation to 
nistake for modesty. Lastly, the Stranger is recognized by her 
timid glance, quicUy withdrawn as soon as met, sudden blush, 
and somewhat of a faulter in her carriage, for she knows ve 
are criticising her, from the colour of her eyes to the turn of her 
ancle. 

Eight o'clock. — Mended my pen, and sat dovvn with half a 
dozen letters before me, to be answered before the post went out. 
Wrote home, and informed the Squire that every ^tig was very 
high at the University ; we were cheated sadly ; and ended this 
effiislon of honest indignation, by hinting that the author's purse 
was rather low. Suggested that my sisters might as well make 
me some card-racks, fire-screens, and other ornaments for my 
mantle-piece. 

Ten ^clock. — Reviewed my Diary for the week, and made a re- 
solution of reform. Intend to read six hours in the day reguhurly, 
and to cut loungers. 

You have now, my dear Golightly, a specimen of our life, at 

this hearty place. You will, however, please to remember, that 

it is the journal of an individual, a most unworthy member of 

this noble Society, and therefore will not prove so bad a logician 

as to reason from a part\cu\at^ to \\\i\N«5%Ask* Y^^TssaM^^-^^Wft^fcc. 
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C|e l^aU of vxvt ;ff9Xfitx*,* 

(From *' The Poetry rfthe College Magazme.") 

** I went to the place of my birth, and I said—The iHends of my childhood, 
rhere are they ?— and an echo answered, Where are they ?^ 

Arebk MJS.-rfrom Lerd Byeon. 

• » 
** Seek we thy once-loved home ? 
The hand is gone that croptits flowers! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hoars ! 
Cold is the hearth withUi their bowers ! 

And, should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread, 
Wonld sonnd like voices from the dead. " 

Campbell. 

I. 

Thb spirit of my soul is changed, 

My thoughts have ta'en a sadder hue. 
Since last thy verdant lawns I rang'd. 

And bade them, v/iih a tear, adieu ! 
And adverse fortune hath pursued 

With gloomiest hatred diine and thee. 
Forsaken mansion, since I stood 

With them, where they no more shall be. 
And they who smiled have learnt to weep, • 

And tixej who loved are rent asunder; 
Between them roars tbe angry deep — 

Above them fiite is black with thunder : 
And moss and weeds grow on thy wall ; 
Deserted is my Fathers' Hall. 

11. 

Oh ! my young heart danc'd to liveliest measures, 

And my ardent pulse beat high ; 
And boyish joys, and hopes, and pleasures. 

Flashed merrily in my eye : 
And smiling faces beamed around me. 

And all was mirth and glee. 
And friendship's golden fetters bound me, 

When last I look'd on thee. 
But the dream of bliss is for ever fled. 
And the friends of my childhood are absent or dead. 

* The snbjeet of these lines id not a fictitious one. The << Hall'' was the re- 
Idence of a relation, now dead ; and many of my happiest hours were spent 
Older its rool& ^^^ 
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in. 

Yet oft, in solitary hours^ 

Thine image floats across my brain. 
And all thy beauteous woods and bowers 

Ruflh on my fioul again : 
And I roam on the banks of thy old canal. 
And I hear the roar of thy waterfall. 
And welUkno^tn forms to my eyes appear, 
' And -the voice of friends is in my ear ; 
And I view, by the light of the trembling moon. 
The painted glass of thy old saloon. 
On which, in childhood's artless days. 
My wondering eyes were wont to gaze ; 
While oft, with fond and pious care^ 
My mother traced ^eacb semblance thfire. 
And bade me mark the red drops flow. 
In holy stains on my Saviour's brow. 
And the crown of thorns that encircled his head. 
And the cross that bore the Deathless Dead. 
Long*shdll those hours my thoughts control. 
So deep they sunk into my soul. 

. IV. 

And oft I>RMredy with ardour young. 
Through gdtbic arch and galleiy.long ; 
And view'd, emboss'd in panels high. 
The scutcheons of my ancestry ; 
And portraita, rang'd in order grave. 
Of statesmen proud and warriors brave ; 
And dames who graced the festive sport 
Of good King Charles's gallant court.* 
How reverend in my eyes appear'd 
Each hoary head and flowing beard ! 
And how would fancy frame a tale 
For ev^ry antique coat of mail, ' 
And ev'ry scarf of lady bright. 
Guerdon most meet for gallant knight. 
Which painters' art had handed down 
From distant ages of renown ! 

V. 

But proudest was my bosom's swell. 

And most my boyish soul was fir'd. 
When gaily would my grandame tell. 

How thither, with his court, retir'd 

* I do not wish to speak disrespectfiilly of my ancestors, but I mast firankly 
coad^ that I do not knovr that tike itad v^i\xvi^& «s« \W».t« : ia &ct, lor great 
patt of this stanza I am as iirac\iVn4e\A«d \o \m«^TA.^^9^%&Vix^^\Bssr)c-^Mk.K 
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From realms by civil discord rent; 

And fury of the Fariidment, 

That Prince of heart misled, but good. 

Who stain'd the scaffold widi his blood ; 

And how, from that old gothtc dotor. 

He heard the hostile camion roar. 

And caught afar the foeman's tramp. 

And view'd the smoke of the rebel camp,^ 

And sigh'd at each cannon that threatened the town. 

And wept for his people, though not for his crown. 

How oft I gaz'd, with anxious care. 

On good King Charleses oaken chaiir ; 

And proudly laid my humble head 

On good King Charles's royal bed ; 

And joy'd to see the nook revealed. 

Where good King Charles had lain concealed. 

And tasted calm and safe repose 

Surrounded by a thousand foes ! 

VL 

It soothes me how to think on days 

When grief and I were strangers yet. 
And feed, in thought, a frequent gaze 

On scenes the heart can ne'er forget. 
The friends who made those scenes so bright 
Are torn for ever from my sight ; 
Their halls are falling to decay. 
Or own an unkoown mast^r'd sWay t 

But still, upon my pensive soul. 
The feelings of my younger day. 
The hour of mirth, the party gay. 

In blissful visions roll. 
Oh ! welcome, then, was December's blast. 
Ad it drove on the snow-storm thick and fast^ 
And welcome the gloom of December's sky. 
For they told of approacbidg revelry ; 
And gave the signal, old and sweet. 
For dearest friends in one HaQ to meet, 
Where jest, and song, and gallant cheer, 
ProclaimM the Cluristmas of the yean 

Oh ! then was many a mirthful scene. 

And many a smiling face ; 
And many a meeting glad was seen. 

And many a warm embrace ; 
And oft aroQnd the blazing heaTlVi 
Flew happy sounds of joy and mxtlii \ 
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And laughter loud^ and sprightly joke. 
Shook fretted roof and wall of oak : 
And gaily flow'd each prattling tongue. 
And all were merry— old and young ; 
And souls were knit in union blest. 
And every bosom was at rest. 

vra. 

I may not view that Hall again^ 

I may not hear those sounds of gladness. 
But their echoes linger in my brain — 

A secret source of pleasing sadness. 
Friends of my young and sinless years. 

The long long ocean's waves divide us. 
But memory still your names endears — 

Still glows, whatever ills betide us. 
Oh ! oft on India's burning shore. 
Ye will think on the home ve shall see no more. 
And wish your heated limbs were laid 
Beneath your own dear forest shade. 
Where murmurs, in its cool retreat. 
The well at which we used to meet. 
When the setting sun of autumn stood 
On the verge of the hill of Robin Hood, 
And shed the mellow tints of even 
0*er the dewy Earth and the silent Heaven* 
Oh ! when shall eve return again. 
So sweet as those which blest us then ? 

IX. 

But I must wake from this sweet dream. 

Whose spells, perchance, too long have bound me; 
For manhood's prospects dimly gleam, \f. 

And manhood's cares are gathering round Jbiie. 
I've made me new and cherish'd friends, '\^^ 

I've bound congenial bosoms to me ; 
But o'er the waves remembrance sends 

A prayer for those who ne'er shall view me* 

And oft I breathe a silent sigh 

For hours and pleasures long gone by y 

And each familiar face recall. 

That smil'd within that ancient Hall. 

M. 
Jmrnry^ 1819. 
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{We have received the following Poetry from an Aut|;ior» whose 
talents are already known and respected by most of our 
readers. At the close of our career^ we feel much gratified in 
being allowed to add to the list of our contributors the name 
of Chauncey Hare Townsjiend. — 1S!DJ 



STANZAS TO 



Across my troubled path of life. 

One moment, glanced thine Ang^T-fbrM, '^ 
Ev'n as the moonbeam 'mid the strife 

Of severing clouds, and mingling stoitn. 

I heard thee speak; the gentle tone 

Did more than melody impart ; 
It fell not on my ear alone, 

But — oh, too deeply ! — reach'd.my heArt* 

I saw thee smile ; thy lovely face 
Was lighted from a spark within. 

And more than beauty I could trace ;.. 
'Twas soul, of Heav'n's own origin. 

And now from Albion's lessening shore 
The winds thy distant bark convey, ^ »■ 

While I the orison still pour, » 

The joy be thine, where'er it stray. . 

Oh, might I deem that thou wouldst deign 
To spend one transient thought on me, 

'Twould lighten half my bosom's pain ; — ^ 
But no ! it may not-— cannot be I 

Why shouldst thou muse on one^ who§e^ sight 
Have never met. thy gentle ear; ' ' ■>, 

On whom thy timid downcast eyes 
Have scarcely gazed^ when he was near f 

Whose heart but marr'd his anxious tongue^ 
And, when he fauhering strove to speak. 

Upon his lips the accents hung. 
For, ah, he gazed upon thy cheek ! 



This — this my anguish — ^to have seen 
That face, I never more may see, 

And thou shalt be as thou hast been. 
As though thou ne'er hadst look'd on me. 

3 b 
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While 1 — but hence with idle words, 

\f hich mock what they can ne'er impart ; 
Their art witH woe but ill accords, 
t ^ - « Bat, oh, •'♦tiif- written On my heart ! 

What pang — ^what torture more severe 
Than tbat which marks my lonely lot? 

To sigh for one, who cannot hear. 
To live — to love — and be forgot ! 

So, having hurr4 it random dart. 

The fMrcberltakes his onward way. 
Regardless of the stridken hart, < 

That.bleode its lingering life away*. 



A StSTBR'S LOVE. 

When o'er my 'ifySfk kiiA Wayward soul. 
The clouds oP'tiiUtfeless'Sdrtow roll.; 
When Hope no nrofcf;fa(er wreath will twinQ, 
And Memory ^its'&t Sbrrbw's shrine ; 
Nor ought tp jormy soul can mov^, 
I muse upon aSister's LovQ^ 

When, tired with study's. graver ioil, 
I pant for sweet Affection's smile. 
And, 8iob*witb'resdeB» hopes of feme. 
Would half for^O' die panting aim; 
I drop-the.iook,-^^1md'thought will rove,. 
To greet a S&teFs priceless Love. 

Wb^ fdPthf^^^M seems cold and stem. 
And bids the hofHkn'^ttMfyt^trh; 
When Womaifd'liekriiA' lightly changed. 
And t^riendfiihi^ weef>s o'er looks estranged ; 
I tmii firom^all the pangs I prove. 
To haiLa Sisjter's changeless love. 

And, oh, at shadowy close of even. 
When Quiet wings the soul to Heaven ; 
When the long toils of lingering day. 
And all its G93m,7are swqpt irway ; 
Then — wluleimy thoughts are rapt abov« — . 
Them jaKm I priei iny^.SiBter^i /iJovew 
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SONNET TO ADA. 

The touching pathos of thy low, aw^^t voice 
Fell on my heart, like dew on wither'4 flpwers. 
And brought such memory of departed hour« ' 
As made me weep — ^yet in my tears rejoice. 
For one I loved — now lost to me for ever— r- 
Breat^ed even so the^soul pf melody^ t. n •: . ^r 

And — since that voice has perish'd — ^never, never, 
'Till I heard thine^ such sounds had greeted me. 
Ev'n now thy tones, recaird4>y: i^igl|t, «j^ dafr. 
Linger in Memory's echo-haunted cell. 
Thrilling sweet. agony :— nor Mpow I well. 
Whether to chide themi or to bid them stay;' 
At times I scarce can bear the pi^o'd regret > 
Which they excite — then cipy, O do not leave me yet! 



• * • * ' • 



i&n Coutttt}^ (Sit^nt^pAjflt 



}. 



^ Their name, their years, spelt by th'-milettei'd Mufe, 
The place of fame, and Elegy sapply : 
And many a holy text around dhe strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die." 

Gjiay's Elegy. 

It is an incident worthy of remark, that the love of Fame, 
which so powerfully actuates our hearts, and predominates in our 
words and actions during life, does not even desert us, when the 
prospect of dissolution is immediately before our eyes/ a^d'\ve 
cannot deny that all our labours for ,the acquisition of worldly glory 
are at an end. Human nature is still ^i^i^roMS of aCtiiacting tli0 
attention and admiration of survivors^ although sh^ is iponscious 
of her own impotency in. ^wituessiog it. We mayiqdeed have 
heard many exclaiming against expense and ostentation in the 
performance of their obsequies ;, but we. shall rarely meet with 
the man, who would willingly dispense viuth aplaia stone, to ^IWuHIk 
the resting-place of his asbes^ or a short iiMqriptiOn i» attest rhiy 
existence. Few — very few, can brook ithe idea of a^trange^ trend- 
ing upon the sod beneath whiph theyirepo^^.lHiless.it i&in Uieir 
power to inform bim of their names and tth<pirag^S(;-Hlit)l9li»rtkey 
can remind him that they were>opce, #s he isr--^ifi^ 
have jiassed jth^e bamer. whipb, be .must .p^iin-t-Montal^.^ Tht 

•7 B «5 
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origin of this weakness, this desire of Posthumous Fame, must be 
traced to the same principle which actuates us, and excites iD 
our bodily and mental powers during life — which impels one to 
grasp the Pike, and another the Pen — which urges some to gfaioe 
in Divinity, and others in Driving — some to study Slang, and 
others to study Sonneteering : the very same, which invites the 
Etonian to inscribe his name on the oaken panels of our vene- 
rable School-room, and persuades the Churchwarden to adorn the 
newly-painted Commandments with his own important Initials. 
But I am rambling in a most strange manner from my subject; 
1 will therefore (missis ambagibus) return to my originsil topic. 

The boast of Heraldry and the pomp of Phraseology, which so 
repeatedly and disgustingly obtrude themselves upon our view, in 
many of the sepulchral monuments of cities^ are, in my opinion, 
calculated to inspire no feeling, save that of derision and con- 
tempt. But the uncouth, though not always unpleasing, 
Epitaphs, which we generally meet with in country Church- 
yards, are by no means undeserving of our attention. They 
have a peculiarity of expression, which is strikingly opposite to 
the polished and elaborately elegant phrases, which designate the 
tombs of courtiers and citizens ; and although we cannot always, 
upon perusing their awkward -rhymes and measures, repress our 
laughter, their simplicity often merits and obtains the tribute of a 
sigh. 

Having sometimes amused myself during my rambles, by com- 
piling (more Peregrini) a sort of Scrap-book, in which I have 
inserted most of the Epitaphs remarkable for their uncouth 
phraseology, or their elegant simplicity, I will make a few ex- 
tracts from it of both species. Take the following. Reader : — 

** He died of a quinsey. 
And was buried at Binsey." 

This I selected from a village Churchyard in Nottinghamshire, 
during my last Easter Vacation, and added it to my collection, as 
an admirable instance of the observance of that Horatian canon, 
" In medias res" Analyse it. Reader. How could the author 
have better shown his talent for brevity ? A more poetical com- 
poser of Epitaphs, if he had been desired to work up a tribute of 
respect to the Manes of poor John Doley, the abovementioned 
victim of a quinsey, wouM have been seized with a fit of inspirit 
tion-^^"WOiikl have flown off in a tangent, and at length started^ 
rhapsody, four times as pathetic, six times as flowery, and ten 
times as long, as the foregoing distich. He would have mentioned 
" Elysian fields," " applauding Seraphs," •' morbid destruction,*' 
" fata) messengers/' '^ sepuld^ral bands,^' and Heaven knows 
what beside ! But he would never, when at the end of his flighty 
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mform us what a reader wouM most probably wish to know ; 
tile cause of poor John's fate, and the spot of his interment. 
Rhyme could never have bandle4 the subject in such a manner ; 
: — Keason goes straight to work, and developes the whole catas- 
trophe. And I question whether the shade of John Doley 
receives not full as much consolation, from this plain, unsophis- 
ticated Epitaph, as if his death were recounted at a greater length, 
together with all the aid of flowery diction, and poetic hyperbole* 
I will select another :- . 

" Gentle Reader, who standest by, my grave to view, 
I was on earth, much the same as you : 

And as I am, so you must be ; 
Therefore, I say, prepare to follow me." 

We shall have some difficulty in resolving such a metre as this, 
as I believe we cannot meet with it in any of the British Poets. 
There are, you see, in the first line, twelve feet ; — in the second, 
nine ; — in the third, eight ; — in the last, ten. A most unwarrant- 
able license of version ! Let me see — I believe I can do it by 
the Antispastus.* Yes — the first line comes right. Now for 
the second. Pish ! I can make nothing of the second ! Is it 
dactylic ? Is it tetrameter catalectic ? Is it — ^by Jove ! I must 
give it up, and console myself with that most infallible resource 
of all, — Poetic License. But observe. Reader, how civilly, and 
yet how forcibly, he admonishes you of your end. Mark, how he 
informs you that he has lived, as you do ; that he has died, as you 
ivill. In these four lines a string of moral precepts is contained, 
^hich many elegiac writers would have dilated into a long, un- 
interesting, unintelligible composition, and dignified widi the 
name of an Epitaph. Mark also the force of the words, " I 
say.** They speak volumes — ^they banish every shade of doubt 
from our minds. Scepticism itself would do well to listen to 
tbem. Take another extract : — 

■ 

** Here I, the son of John and Mary Brown, 
(Who liv'd until Death's scythe did cut I down), 
Do lie. But when the trumpet last shall sound. 
Then shall I rise above the ground.'' 

Here again appears that amiable brevity, which designates a 
Country Churchyard Epitaph. It is evident, that the audior of 
it was not a little proud of his family, and was determined that 

* I mast here inform sach of my fair Readers who belong not to the legion 
of the Blues, that the Antispastns is a figure containing 61 forms — that it is 
eminently. useful in solving idl difficulties in metre, and that it enables us to 
■can Prose itselC I would, however, by no means recommend it in English 
Poetry. 
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tke pasame traveller should know who he was. We can plainly 
perceiye that he was in some measure mlbcted with that most 
exuberant species of insanity^ Genealogical Pride. Nor can 
we blame him. He tells us at once his origin : — he spares oi 
those efforts of Patience and Labour which we so often must 
exert, if we take upon oursel? es to peruse the inscriptioos be- 
neath which the bones of many a mor^ illustrious Personage 
repose. How often do we, after having laboured to no purpose 
in discovering the various ancestors and various intermarriages 
which such an Inscription records, give up our task in disgust ! 
But the son of John and Mary Brown obtains a patient reading 
from all. Despise not Us Example, ye Epitaph- Writers. Let 
us, after a few more specimens of the quaint^ proceed to the 
other branch of our subject. 

** Here lies a mncfa-lov'd Soq, for whom we cried ; 
B^ only g^ev'd his pareata when he died." 



^ To the Memory of a foithful Wife, a friend eincere ; 
W(o died at Kew, and with hdr Child ilea sleepinf here.* 



** My Parents dear, 8bed not the tear, 
Although I am dead and buried ; 
€tive «p your sorrows and your fear, 
To happier shores I am ferried.*' 



*' Death smote ne hard ; but, thoiq;h io earth I lie. 
Some day he will be conquered, just as I." 



u 



To the Memory of Father, Mother^ aad I, 
Who all of us died in one^year; 

Father lies at Salisbury— 
And Mother and I lies here.'' 



** Her temper mild, her manners such ; 
Her language good, but not too much/' 

What a variety of sentiment and expression is breadied 10 
these lines ! Could L^nginus, Scaliger/or Toup, live again, howj 
many beauties would they not discover in them=^h6w taMjSih 
sertations would they not en^r into, respecting tbem? Their 
in^iialit^ of measure, their freedom of system, their. multitudinoQl 
combination of ideas, are equally entitled to the disquisitions and 
labours of the most eminent Commentators. 

The more elegant Epitaphs which I have met with, and which 
I truly admire for their sweetness and simplicity,,! will present 
to 'my readers without further observation. What comment is 
needed 'for duch as the following?-^ 
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ON TWO I^IFANTS. 

'* The Stonn that sweeps the wintry sky. 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
Hie Sammer Ev'ning's latest sigh 
That shuts the rase/' 



it 



Just to hertUps (^ej^wo/^Mff^ jbf( prest ; 
FtOui^d the if^te bdijtteir, aiid refns-d the r«it : 
She felt aLWse to lofe'sratarliliig day. 
And softly sigh'd her little soul away/' 

'< £#e Sin could blight, or "Sorrow fade, 
DeirthiOaBie<wfth fvieiidlyt^rerp 

And Dade it blossom tbere/V) ,^ 

'' How sweet a thing is Death, to iill who know 
That all on; Earth iS'^Miky^aBcl woe?- 
Who, taught by sickqetB, long iHMre ceas'^-to dread 
The stroke that bears theni.to this peaceful bed? 
Few are our days ; yet, while those 4ay9 remain. 
Our Joy must jriehi to Grief; our Ease to "Pain : 
Then tell me, w^ary Pilg^m, which is best. 
The toilsome Joomey, or the TraT'lbir^ Rest?'*'' 

I Mrill conclude these Extracts With a few1>eautiful lines which 
I picked up at an obscure Village in the Norm of England. They 

are inscribed by a Hosbaqd to'the memory'of a beloved Wife. 

*■-..-■"'-*■ ■ " ^ '■ 

" A tender Pl^t, borne fron. the foafxing gal^s 
That brei^tho on ,^yon> margin, droop'd aqd die^. 
Yet Time shall be, sweet Plant, a gale divine- 
Shall Thee restore. And Thou, itt Health and Youth, 
By the pure Streams of Peace khaU^eiher live. 
And flourish in theParadise of God ! '' 

My latest wish will be^ that whenever I am po more of this 
world, my remains may be deposited in a Country Churchyard, 
and that my Eulogy m^y be entrusted to a Village Poet. I care 
not whether my Epitaph be short.or long ; whether it be elegant 
or quaint, so that it be divested of those, poippous ornaments of 
Language, those gross effusions of Adulation, which too often 
disgrace the marble lipon which diey are engraved. Who can 
forget that our wb^ldly Glory must end with oi^r Life ; — ^that the 
Sculptor's art an'd the Panegyrist's abilities ar€ alike unable to 
preserve pur ashes from Annihilation, or our Fame from Ob« 
livion ? 

J. H. 
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*^ Mercy o' me, what a maldtade are here ! 
They grow still too, from all parts fhey are coming. 
As Ufwe kept a fair here ! ''— Shakspearb. 

The Sun hath shed a mellower beam. 
Fair Thames, upon thy silver stream, 
And Air and Water, Earth and Heaven, 
Lie in the calm repose of Even. 
How silently the Breeze moves on. 
Flutters, and whispers, and is gone ; 
How calmly does the quiet sky 
Sleep in its cold serenity ! 
Alas ! how sweet a scene were here 
For Shepherd or for Sonneteer ; 
How fit the place, how fit the time. 
For making Love, or making Rhyme ! 
But though the Sun's descending ray 
Smiles warmly on the close of day, 
^is not to gaze upon his light 
That Eton's sons are here to-^ght ; 
And though the River, calm and clear. 
Makes Music to the Poet's ear, 
rris not to listen to the sound 
That Eton's Sons are thronging round. 
The Sun unheeded may decline. 
Blue eyes send out a brighter shine ; 
The wave may cease its gurgling moan. 
Glad voices have a sweeter tone ; 
For, in our Calendar of Bliss, 
We have no hour so gay as this, 
When the kind hearts and brilliant eyes 
Of those we know, and love, and prize„ 
Are come to cheer the Captive's thrall^ 
And smile upon his Festival. 

Stay, Pegasus, — and let me ask. 
Ere I go onward in my task, 
Pray, Reader, — were you ever here 
Just at this season of the year ? 
'No ? — then the end of next July 
Should bring ^ou> with admiring eye. 
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To hear ua row,.tttiA k^ ii» ^yi. 
And cry,— " Hpw, i^ the^^i feoja dati gft ! '' 
For Father Hiames' bebolds to-night 
A thouqapd Tisipni.qf.d^Ut j 
Tearing and swearing, jeering, cftfieriRg, 
Lame steeds to nght and left Gar«4fipg ; 
Displays, dismays, disputes, distr^nVf 
Rufliing of temper, — and of dre^fei ; 
Wounds on the heart, — and on the ^(tcU^ ; 
Losing of patience, — and of hucklof. 
Ab interdict ia laid on Latin, '■'-'' 

And Scholars smirk ia silk and satvt^ 
And Dandies start their thinnest pumpSf 
And Michael Oakley's in the dumps ; 
And tilery is nought 'be»eii^ the Sm 
But dash, and fpIasK Itnd faljp, mi f^n- 

Lord! v}i«t woul4 iw tbB C^c'9 mir^j 
If Fate would lift him tp t^ w^ 
And set his tub, with nwsid JOWP* 
Squat down besfde the 3rocM clHPtp ! 
Wiat Bcpgi) t|)e Siige would utt«r d>8r«. 
From his unpolifb'd ElbowChsir^ 
To see the Semjwtr«B?' jjapdyworL 
The Greek couievuded ffJjjf fhe Turlt^ 
Parisian mix'd wilfc Pie*|iaqptsse, 
And Persian job'd to Portfiguesf } 
And Mantles shorty ud Mfptjeji iQPgi 
And Mantles ijght, fui4 MafiUtp Wi)VP^ 
MisBbap'd^ toiacokuif'tJi v^ m^p\9f^4t 
With what thp T^r cslls,— a/a,i<«. 
And then the Qpdge?, f ild tbp ipp«ti, 
The Flags, tiw Drww, ^^ Pwnt, tbn CJ(»t» J 
But more than thesQ, and aior« tJw) aH, 
The Pirflera' jfltennitttd «U, 
« Easy ! "--" Hard all ! '^" Nof pi* ^ "P »" 
" Upon my Life, how I shall sup ( " 
Would be R $nj^ wni fierry mH^fr 
To wake the' Sage'li pii)Tr«r» (V S»tir#. 
Khad Readers, it my l^^iu; «ige, 
I thank my Sf^TP, i'm H^t fi Sag* ; 
I, an uathmkioig K^abbUDg D/^ 
Love to pkaae ^tbcwy-^-ri^ JW^fJI^ * 

But like-' detyc^ (H^/oFft, 
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Excuse me, that I wander so ; 

All modern pens digress, you know. 

Now to my theme 1 Thou Being gay, 
Houri or Goddess, Nymph or Fay, 
Whoe'er, Whatever, Where'er thou art, 
Who, with thy warm and kindly heart. 
Hast made these blest abodes thy care. 
Being of Water, Earth, or Air, 
Beneath the Moonbeam hasten hither. 
Enjoy thy blessings ere they wither. 
And witness, with thy gladdest face. 
The glories of thy dwelling-place ! 

The Boats put off! — ^throughout the crowd 
The tumult thickens ; wide and loud 
The din re-echoes ; man and horse 
Plunge onward in iheic mingled course. 
Look at the troop : I love to see 
Our real Etonian Cavalry ; 
They start in such a pretty trim. 
And such sweet scorn of life and limb. 
I must confess I never found 
A Horse much worse for being sound ; 
I wish my Nag not wholly blind. 
And like to have a tail behind ; 
And though he certainly may hear 
Correctly with a single ear, 
I think, to look genteel and neat. 
He ought to have his two complete. 
But these are trifles ! off they go 
Beside the wondering River's now ; 
And if, by dint of spur and whip. 
They shamble on, without a trip. 
Well have they done ! I make no question 
They're shaken into good digestion* 

I and my Muse, — ^my Muse and I, 
Will follow with the Company, 
And get to Surly Hall in time 
To make a Supper, and a Rhyme. 
Yes ! while the animating crowd, 
l^c gay, and fair, and kind, and proud» 
With eager voice and eager glance 
Wait till the Pageantry advance. 
Well throw axouwd ^Va.%V3 '^^^^> 
Aad try to %et ^^r bV^xOcl ot Vw^% 
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First in the race is William Tag, 
Thalia^s most industrious Fag ; 
Whatever the subject he essays. 
To dress in never-dying lays^ 
A chief, a cheese, a dearth, a dinner, 
A cot, a castle, cards, Corinna ; 
Hibemiai Ba£Bn's Bay, Parnassus, 
Beef, Bonaparte, Beer, Bonassus — 
Will hath his orter'd words and rhymes, 
For various scenes and various times ; 
Which suit alike for this or that. 
And come, like Volunteers, quite pat. 
He hath his Elegy, or Sonnet, 
For Lucy's bier or Lucy's bonnet ; 
And celebrates, with equal ardour, 
A Monarch's sceptre, or his larder. 
Poor William ! when he wants a hint. 
All other Poets are his Mint; 
He coins his Epic or his Lyric, 
His Satire or his Panegyric, 
From all the gravity and ynt 
Of what the Ancients thought and writ. 
ArmM with his Ovid and his Flaccus, 
He comes like thunder to attack us ; 
In pilfer'd mail he bursts to view 
The cleverest thief I ever knew. 
Thou noble Bard ! at any time 
Borrow my measure and my rhyme ; 
Borrow (111 cancel all the debt). 
An Epigram, or Epithet ; 
Borrow my Mountains, or my Trees, 
My Paintings, or my Similes ; 
Nay ! borrow all my pretty Names, 
My real, or my fancied Flames ; 
Eliza, Alice, Leonora, 
Mary, Melissa, and Medora ; 
And borrow all my '' mutual vows," 
My ** ruby lips," and '* cruel brows ;" 
And all my stupors, and my startings. 
And all my meetings and my partings ; 
Thus far, my Friend, you'll find me willing ; 
Borrow all things save one — a shilling ! 

Drunken, and loud, and mad, and rash, 
Joe Tarrell wields his ceaseless lash ; 
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The wouId4Sie S^Mriite^AS '^^^e'K^^y 

Of the lank chargiei^ he tuetttideft. 

The foam lies pdiiAAI;f ; 'imd Uo«m1 

Is trickling in a nfddi^ ttfCA, 

Beneath the fttty of ^ M^l 

Projecting front lii^ IMied he^l. 

E'en from Uh k*hil Aood's esfrlldt ^I«tMr, 

AH studies thM%ecofne a Grooth, 

Eton's gp^gregh, hofKerst Sot, 

Or knowsr;<>l"MMia%e tbbdj^t ibIdKHr ; 

He picks a Hufifter's htfdf ^ite 9ihAj, 

And spelh a ll(^f^e*s teeth divkrtSyt, 

Prime Terror of liwle^fing &iita, 

Sole Judge -offgreyhdinids ^hfl 6f ^ilnir, 

A skilful Whip, ^ ^tekdy Shdt, 

Joe swears "he is !— ^ht) «iys fa^s*i4(yt ? 

And then fife 1ms 9iich "kubwing ^•Atct^ 

For all the week of A'scm-Eiices, 

And talks with afcidi^ iily^c')ipfee£h, 

Untangible to vulgin* teadh. 

Of Sultan, Highflyer, ahd'Jlahtiir, 

Potatoes, 'Qwh, tfufl Tarn'O^Shtofer; 

Bay colts, 'ahd Hlifrdthi ^tfltS, 'Sir^s -amia Tfetes^ 

Bribings ahB BtfA^ngs, ^b^'anrd^Bateisr, 

And how the^^'^ocnite ^kdM hare 'WM, 

And how the little Earl Aivtis ^e^ 

And how the Fffly f afl»d 'ih «twhgth. 

And how sdme^faces grewihletl^h:; 

And how somie ^6pfie,-^if thi^^'^h^w. 

Know something more^^han'offarei^'^tiabW. 

Such is h!s talk ; add While ^We "Wotifier 

At that intermingle ihniulMr, 

The undiscrimitmtitifl^'suarler 

Astounds the Sadies m tfife^ParliMr/ 

And broaches, at his Mdthet^'TaMe, 

The Slang of Kenuel^f/d oF^tatfle. 

And when he^ drttt&^ite roW$ befdre^ye 

One excelieAt, tn^aifik^g 'itory. 

About a ^Qttii, llibra to(ywB hbiv'to 

With atliiM*atg^/-L(rtflH{*»^*ift^.]*^ 

WMdi dlw^ys nefeds^an' Oath atod fprbwn 

To makfeHfte^to6nstrt)tiis »6se%D*Hditrn. 

Oh ! oft and oft the Muses pray 

That -i^rtWarbus' Wbe may %urkt-*ifl^^^ 

And then 9te^WoWa>Wll^^<iH«^ 

Whether its Master^iaih^ braio, 
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Then, on the sitmt tlm^fis fna tflee>|p, 
^ese accents Hkhiall %e ^atren tlee|> ; 
" Upton'^tofl « t- » •'"» %etwefe!i, 
^ iti ^•'^eptfifAaf Magazine f 
t ' to nwn, ^s!te^tS!Bjbmfc$j 

in -non^'bt i^^cept Ws 'bcrarts ^ 
'>e tcltts fX Joe TaireB ; 
^ Tarreirs ^ocMe-^barrd i "* 

' mtrtter'd iscmnflis ^ttt Hip, 
^is curling Rp; 
*>T of kis eye, 
^ntb^ ; 
^ ^n his ^nottt, 

•^w Crotlt^! 

.c, and ^ira 
. is good and fisiir, 
.1 mai:e^ a Memish'lliere. 
^ ortune to his cradle sent 
oelf-satisfying Discontent ; 
Andiiellttth cauglrt 'from cold Beviews 
The one great' t^leiitt^ to abuse ; 
And 80 be safficfs sternly forth. 
Like the cold Oenivs trf the North, 
To check^e heaHfar'exifberanttfHlhiess, 
And chin good%nnidur tiito diillness. 
Where'er he ci6toe8^ Hf 'feBovirs shririk 
Before his a.wFill-no&*and wink-; 
And whensOid^^tthosefeaHires plastic 
Assume the savage or sarcastic^ 
Mirth stanfenlMrsE^/^and I^u^hter Sies, 
And HamdifrlMnts,'imdQ^dfrt>)e'die8. 
How sotir'he s^m^'! ttod,^bark'! 'lie 9pdke ; 
We'll stop Aod^^ten to^ihe trttik ; 
'Twill chami is,^!Aese -happy hjfi 
Are honouiM' fjj 'afodl's <aisprai8e i^— 
''You tl4nk'1iie!boat8'wen nunmVllhis/^ear ! 
To you, -Aey iMy *p^ap» trppearl«^ 
I, who have seen those frames of steel, 
Tuckfield, ana<3MKon,tind Bifltelil, 
Can swear— * no'ltialtter^bat'i arweitf ! 
Only — things are not as iiiey were ; 
And then 0urHDkic^'!-^^»timik:df ^i 
We ha'nl^tMenlfile'jBat; 

* Two ooaslaiit soppofton of thai lBii^c\i'Y«'lKdM^6^^ 
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Iff Tcvjr true d»t Mr. Tackcr, 
Who pats the Field in gach a pucker, 
Contnves to make his fifty Rons ;— 
What then ? — ^we had a Hardinge once ! 
As for oar talents, where are they ? 
Griffin and Grildng had their day ; 
And who's the Star of modern time? 
— Octosyllabic Peregrine ; 
Who pirates, puns, and talks Sedition, 
Without a moment's intermission ! 
And if he did not get a lift. 
Sometimes, from me, and Doctor Swift, 
I can't tell what the deuce he'd do ; — 
But this, you know, is entre nous! 
I've tried to talk him into taste. 
But found my labour quite misplac'd ; 
He nibs his pen, and twists his ear. 
And says he's deaf, and cannot hear ;' 
And if I mention right or rule, — 
Egad he takes me for a fool ! " 

Who is the youth, with stare confounded. 
And tender arms so neatly rounded ; 
And moveless eyes, and glowing face. 
And Attitude of studied grace ? 
Now Venus, pour your lustre o'er us ! 
Your would-be Servant stands before us. 
Hail, Corydon ! let others blame 
. The fury of his fiction'd flame ; 
I love to hear the beardless youth 
Talking of constancy and truth ; 
Swearing more darts are in his liver 
Than ever gleam'd in Cupid's quiver ; 
And wondering at those hearts of stone. 
Which never melted like his own* 
Oh ! when I look on Fashion's Moth, 
Wrapt in his visions, and his cloth, 
I would not, for a Nation's Gold, 
Disturb the dream, or spoil the fold ! 

Grazing upon this varied scene 
With a new Artist's absent mien, 
I see thee, silent and alone. 
My Friend, ingenious Hamilton. 
I see thee diere — (nay, do not blush^) 
Knight of the Pallet and the Brush, 
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Dreaming of straight and crooked lifies. 

And planning Portraits, and Designs. 

I like him hugely ! — ^well I wis. 

No despicable skill is his. 

Whether his sportive canvass shows 

Arabia's sands, or Zembla's snows, 

A Lion, or a bed of lilies. 

Fair Caroline, or fierce Achilles ; 

I love to see him taking down 

A Schoolfellow's unconscious frown. 

Describing twist, grimace, contortion. 

In most becoming disproportion. 

While o*er his merry paper glide 

Rivers of wit ; and by his side 

Caricatura takes her stand. 

Inspires the thought, and guides the hand ; 

I love to see his honoured Books 

Adorned with rivulets and brooks^ 

Troy frowning with her ancient towers. 

Or Ida gay with fruits and flowers ; 

I love to see fantastic shapes. 

Dragons and Griffins, Birds and Apes, 

And Pigmy Forms, and Forms Gigantic, 

Forms Natural, and Forms Romantic, 

Of Dwarfs and Ogres, Dames and Knights, - 

Scrawled by the side of Homer's fights. 

And Portraits daubed on Maro's Poems, 

id Profiles pinn'd to TuUy's Proems ; 

short, I view with partial eyes 

late'er my Brpther*Painter tries. 

«ach belongs his own Utensil ; 
with Pen, as he with Pencil ; 
And itlch, with Pencil or with Pen, 
Hiti xJt a likeness now and then. 
He drew me once — ^the spiteful creature ! 
'T was tMed '* like, " in every feature ; 
It might httte been so ! — ('t was lopsided. 
And squinttd worse than ever I did.) 
However, frMi that hapless day, 
I owed the debt^ Vvhich here I pay ; 
And now 111 giv% my friend a hint ; — 
'' Unless you waul to shine in print. 
Paint Lords and Lldies, Nymphs and Fairies, 
And Demigods, and Dromedaries 
But never be an Author's Creditor, 
Nor paint a Picture of an Editor ! " 
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And who th« mtid, whose giUbd chnu 
Hadi bound the heart of gudi a swakil 
Oh ! look on those surroundmg Gbtacea ! 
There is no lack of pretty Faoea f 

M \f the GkKUest of the night. 

Looks beautifnl with all her might ; 

And M , in that miple dress. 

Enthralls us more, hy atucfying less ; 

D , in your hecoiping pride. 

Ye march to conquest^ side by aide^ 

And A ■!■' , jdiCMi fleetest by. 

Bright in thine avch simplicity ; 

Slight are the links diy power hath wreatb'd. 

Yet, by the tone thy Voice hath bieadi'dr^ 

By thy glad smile, and ringlets curled, 

I would not break them for the world ! 

But this is idle ! Paying court 

I know was neTer yet my Forte; 

And all I say of Nymjdi and Qnteii, 

To cut it shor^ can oidy mean 

That when I throw my gaze aronnd, 

I seemofdi Beauty on the ground. 

Harkl hark! a meUow'd note 
Oter the water seem'd to float 1 

Hark 1 the note repeated 1 
A sweet, and soft, and soothing stndn. 
Echoed, and died* and n>se again, < ^ 

As if the Nymphs of Fairy reign j'^ 

Were holding toHUght their ref el vout, 
And pouring their migrant voices out. 

On the bkte water aeated. 
Hark to tbe tremulons tones that flow^ v 
And the voice of the boatmen^ as ihejrn>w! 
Cheerfully to the heart they go, ^ 

And tench a thousand pleasant etringe. 
Of TrimBph, and Pride, end Hope, maSjOf, 
And Thougjkts timt ere ooiy kaoma to JBojr, 

And young Imagininni 
The Note is near, tl^ Voice 4tomes dear. 
And we oatd its Echo ioa the ear. 

With a feeling of dcitght; 
Attdas the gladdening sounds me horn. 
There's masp^ «n eager listesier here. 
And many a atrainiag eight. 
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One tnoment^ — and ye see 
Where^ fluttering quick; as the breezes blow. 
Backwards^ and forwards, to and fro ; 
Bright with the beam of retiring day. 
Old Eton's flag, on its watery way. 

Moves on triumphantly ! 
But what, that Ancient Poets have told. 
Of Amphitrite's Car of Gold, 
With the Nymphs behind, and the Nymphs before. 
And the Nereid's song, and the Triton's roar. 

Could equal half the pride. 
That heralds the Monarch's plashing oar 

Over the swelling tide ? 
And look ! — ^they land, those gallant crews, 
With their jackets light, and their bellying trews ; 
And Ashley walks, applauded, by. 
With a world's talent m his eye ; 
And Kinglake, dear to Poetry, 

And dearer to his Friends ; 
Hibernian Roberts, you are there, 
Witli that unthinking, merry stare. 

Which still its influence lends. 
To make us drown our Devils blue. 
In laughing at ourselves, — and you ! 
Still I could lengthen out the tale. 
And sing Sir Thomas with his Ale, 

To all that like to read ; 
Still I could choose to. linger long. 
Where Friendship bids the willing Song 
' Flow out for honest Meade ! 

Yet e'en on this triumphant day 

One thought of grief will rise ; 
And though I bid my Fancy play. 
And jest, and laugh through all ihe lay. 
Yet Sadness still will have her way. 

And burst the vain disguise ! 
Yes ! when the Pageant shall have past, 
I ^hall have look'd upon my last ; 
I shall not e'er behold again 
Our pullers' unremitted strain ; 
Nor listen to the charming cry 
Of contest or of victory, 
That speaks what those young bosoms feel. 
As keel is pressmg fast on keel ; | 
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Oh ! bright these glories still shall be. 
But they shall never dawn for me ! 

E'en when a Realm's Congratulation 
Sang Paeans for the Coronation ; 
Amidst the pleasure that was round me, 
A melancholy Spirit found me ; 
And while all else were singing '' lo ! " 
I could'nt speak a word but ''Heigh-ho !" 
And so« instead of laughing gaily, 
I dropt a tear, — and wrote 

Eton, the Monarch of thy prayers 
E'en now receives his load of cares, 
Thron'd in the consecrated choir. 
He takes the sceptre of his Sire ; 
And wears the crown his Father bore. 
And swears the oath his Father swore ; 
And therefore sounds of joy resound. 
Fair Eton, on thy classic ground. 
A gladder gale is round thee breath'd. 
And on thy mansions thou hast wreath'd 
A thousand lamps, whose various hue 
Waits but the mght to burst to view. 
Woe to the Poets that refuse 
To wake and woo their idle Muse, 
When those glad notes, ** God save the King." 
From hill, and vale, and hamlet ringi 
Hark how the lov'd inspiring tune 
Peals forth from every loyal loon. 
Who loves his country, and excels 
In drinking beer, or ringing bells ! 
It is a day of shouts and greeting, 
A day of idleness and eating ; 
And triumph swells in every soul^ 
And mighty beeves are roasted whole; 
And Al^ unbought, is set a-running. 
And Pleasure's Hymn grows rather stunning ; 
And children roll upon the green, 
And cry '* Confusion tP the Queen ! " 
And Sorrow flies, and Labour slumbers. 
And Clio pours her loudest numbers ; 
And hundreds of that joyous throng. 
With whom my life hath linger'd long, 

\ 
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Give their gay raptures to the gale. 
In one united echoing '' Hail ! ** 

I took the Harp, I smote the string, 
I strove to soar on Fancy's wing ; 
And murmur in my Sovereign's prabe 
The latest of my Boyhood's lays. 
Alas ! the theme was too divine 
To suit so weak a Muse as mine; 
I saw, I felt it could not be ; 
No song of triumph flows from me ; 
The harp, from which those sounds ye ask, ^ 

Is all unfit for such a task ; 
And the last echo of its tone. 
Dear Eton, must be thine alone! 

A few short hours, and I am borne 
Far from the fetters I have worn ; 
A few short hours, and I am free ! — 
And yet I shrink from liberty. 
And look, and long to give my soul 
Back to thy cherishing control. 
Control ! ah ! no ! thy chain was meant 
Far less for bond than ornament ; 
And though its links be firmly set« 
I never found them gall me yet. 
Oh ! still, through many chequer'd years, 
'Mid anxious toils, and hopes, and fears. 
Still I have doted on thy fame. 
And only gloried in thy name. 
How I have lov'd thee ! Thou hast been 
My Hope, my Mistress, and my Queen ; 
I always found thee kind, and thou 
Hast never seen me weep — till now. 
I knew that Time was fleeting fast, 
I knew thy pleasures could not last ; 
i knew too well that riper age 
Must step upon a busier stage ; 
Yet when around thine ancient towers 
I pass'd secure my tranquil hours. 
Or heard beneath thine aged trees 
The drowsy humming of the bees. 
Or wander'd by thy winding stream, 
I would not check my fancy's dream ; 
Glad in my transitory bliss, 
I reck'd not of an hour like tfiis ; 

Soft 
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And now the Truth comes swiftiy on. 
The truth I would not thuik upon ; 
The last sad thought, so oft delay'd^ 
<< These joys are only bom to fade/' 



Ye Guardians of my earliest days. 
Ye Patrons of my earliest lays. 
Custom reminds me, that to you 
Thanks and Farewell to-day are due. 
Thanks and farewell I give you, — not 
(As some diat leave this holy spot). 
In labour'd phrase, and polish'd lie. 
Wrought by the forge of flattery. 
But with a heart, that cannot tell 
The half of what it feek so well. 
If I am backward to express. 
Believe, my love is not the less ; 
Be kind as you are wont, and view 
A thousand thanks in one ** Adieu! ** 
My future life shall strive to show 
I wish to pay die debt I owe ; 
The labours that ye give to May, 
September's fruits shall best repay. 

And you, my friends, who lov'd to shan^ 
Whatever was mine, of sport or care ; 
Antagonists at Fives or Chess, 
Friends in the Play-ground or the Press, 
I leave ye now ; and all that rests 
Of mutual tastes, and loving breasts. 
Is the lone Vision, diat shafi come 
Where'er my studies and my home. 
To cheer my labour and my pain. 
And make me feel a boy agam. 

Yes ! when at last I sit me down^ 
A scholar, in my cap and govni ; 
When learned Doctrines, dark and deep. 
Move me to passion or to sleep. 
When Clio yields to Lewie's wrangles. 
And Long and Short give place to Anj^, 
When stem Mathesis makes it treason 
To like a Rhyme or scom a Reason, 
With aching head, and weary wit. 
Your parted friend shall often sit. 
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Till Fancy's magic spell hath bound him. 
And lonely musings flit around him ; 
Then shall ye come, with all your wiles. 
Of gladdening sounds and warming smiles ; 
And noughjt shall meet his eye or ear^ 
Yet shall ne deem your souls are near. 

Others may clothe their Valediction 
With all the tinsel charms of fiction ; 
And one may sing of Father Thames, 
And Naiads with an hundred names ; 
And find a Pindus here, and own 
The College Pump a Helicon ; * 

And search for Gods about the College, 
Of which old Homer had no knowledge. 
And one may eloquently tell 
The Triumphs of his Windsor belle. 
And sing of Mira's lips and eyes. 
In oft-repeated ecstasies ; 
Oh ! he hath much and wond'rous skill. 
To paint the looks that wound and kill. 
As the poor Maid is doom'd to brook, 
Unconsciously, her Lover's look. 
And smiles, and talks, until the Poet 
Hears the Band play, and does not know it. 
To speak the plam and simple truth, 
I always was a jesting youth ; 
A friend to merriment and fun. 
No foe to quibble and to pun ; 
Therefore I cannot feign a tear ; 
And, now that I have utter'd here 
A few unrounded accents, bred 
More from the heart than from the head. 
Honestly felt, and plainly told. 
My Lyre is still, my Fancy cold. 
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n« w9 x^ft^t** aJuuHit. — Frao. Anaor. 
M Some loye the yene that like 'b flows/* 

** Which ready and read, we roll onr eyes in doubt. 
And grarel J wonder what it is about " — 

Baviad: 

I. 

I AM a great admirer of flowers. 

In my childish days my predilection for these little toys of Nt- 
ture amounted to an absolute passion. They seemed to me vested 
with a mysterious and unearthly beauty, ** the glory and die fresh- 
ness of a dream." But those days are gone ; boyhood is put, 
and the enchanted atmosphere which boyhood carries about widi 
it, and through which it beholds all things arrayed in colours not 
their own^ is vanished likewise. 

** Nothing can bring back the boor 

Of splendor in the grass, or glory in the flower.'^ 

They are now mere terrestrial objects — and yet how passing 
beautiful ! — Since my flower-loving days, a period of many years 
has elapsed, during which I have had few opportunities of access 
to my early favourites ; it is only within the last month or two 
that 1 have resumed my acquaintance with them,, and they now 
wear the charm of novelty combined with that of early recoDec- 
tions. I love them all, from the piony to the heart's-ease — from 
the sublime hollyhock to the unpretending laburnum. 

It was but the other day, that, tired out with doubts and doch- 
miacs, I immersed myself in my friend * s garden. What 

a delightful renewal of old acquaintance ! There was the glow- 
ing marigold, breathing forth its rich Oriental fragrance; the 
pretty rustic honeysuckle, fitly named ; the laburnum, witti its pro- 
fusion of minute sweetnesses ; the royal sunflower, in its amplitude 
of charms, resembling that noble creature of Nature's handi* 

work, Mrs. ; the genial wall-flower, reminding me of nj 

cordial cousin, Fanny H ; the virgin lily, towering in stately 

meekness, like my dear kinswoman, M. F , the most mi-. 

tronly of maidens, and the most maidenly of matrons ; and the 
gallantly-attired sweet-pea, and the spruce sweet-william; and 
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the rose^ the queen of them all, in her many forms, all beautiful ; 
the red rose, and the Austrian rose, with its luxurious purple 
leaves ; and the white rose, as Cowper describes it, throwmg up 
into the gloom of the neighbouring yew or cypress 

'* Its silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
Which the wind severs from the broken wave/^ 

Even the yellow Dutch rose pleases me for its name'd sake. 
There is something really superior in the pleasure you derive from 
a rose. One feasts one's eyes on the colours of a tulip, with the 
same sensations one experiences in reading Darwin's Poems — 
pleased with the gaudy hues, and nothing more ; and the fra- 
grance of the jonquil is, after all, but a mechanical sort of enjoy- 
ment ; but there is something of sentiment in a rose. It is beau- 
tiful, too, at all stages of its existence — ^whether in the bud, or 
full-blown, or newly opening — like Caroline Mowbray, already 
exquisitely fair, yet giving promise of a rich arrear of beauties, hid 

one withm the odber, fold behind fold. But I am losing 

myself. 

I have compared sundry flowers to sundry women — and, in- 
deed, there appears to be an analogy between women and flower 
kind, — ^both beautiful, and delicate, and weak — gay in attire, and 
requiring assiduous care and fostering. Surely flowers are the 
womankind of inanimate nature. Man may take the trees and 
shrubs for his emblems ; — ^the venerable elm may signify wisdom ^ 
and the pine, warring with the storm, be the type of courage — 



** The manly oak, the pensive yew. 
To warrior and to sage be due ; 



t> 



but flowers — dear flowers ! they were made for Woman. 

My cousin Catharine — ^alas, my Cousin! — she is gone; but 
none who have seen her can forget her ;— ^so enchantingly graceful 
in her person and manners, and yet so dignified ; she was like one 
of the Graces enthroned. My cousin Catharine, I remember, 
was passionately fond of flowers, and she had an eloquent tongue 
to praise them withal. I cannot conclude better than with an 
extract from a letter of hers to myself. She had just before been 
employing a metaphor drawn from her favourites. 

* « * « 

[The remainder of this Rhapsody, together with the whole of 
the fifteen which were to follow, is lost.] 

FLORU& 
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to the editor. 

Dear Pbreobine^ 
I SEND you a critique on the worthy "C. H. Townsenb^ 
Poems. I am perfectly ashamed of it» for it was written currnfe 
calamo; and I shall be obliged to you t6 make this acknowledg- 
ment public^ for without such a confession I could not briag 
myself to appear before your Readers. If, however, it will sem 
to fill up the interstices of your Work, you are welcome to it 
Should your Readers find it dry, I recommend them, by wijof 
refreshment, to resort to the Poems themselves, which ttej 
ought to read in the evening, over a well-tempered bowl of cot- 
genial tea. 



ON THE POEMS OF C. H. TOWNSKND. 

There are some who deny the name of Poet to any writer 
whose genius is not of the highest order. We confess we see no 
reason for this penury of honour. The republic of Poetry is not 
like the ancient democracies, in which a small part only of die 
population were citizens, and the rest slaves* Whosoever has a 
spark of minstrel-fire within him — ^whosoever has beheld, aldioii^ 
as it were through a mist, the 



,« 



forms tbat glitter in tbe Muse^s ray 



With orient hues, unborrowed of the 

whoever looks on the beauties of Nature, the sublimities of 
Truth, and the graces and sweetnesses of Domestic life, with die 
eye of a Poet — and has given tangible and legible proofs of such 
faculty, iS| we conceive, entitled by courtesy, if not by rights to 
that envied appellation. The truth is, that there is a great deil 
more Poetry in the world than most people imagine. Natue, 
liberal in this as in other respects, seems to have sown the seed 
wherever there is a soil prepared to receive it. The drcmn- 
stances of the present age are favourable to the development of 
this species of talent; and accordingly we find, that, while those 
who would have been great Poets at any period, have attuned • 
height of excellence, of which, in another situation, they woaU 
themselves have had no conception ; many of smaller note, whoie 
faculties, under the influence of a more ungenial season, wooU 
probably have remai!;ied tor^id^ are now coming forth, beneatii 
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the cheering beams of the new-risen Sun of Poetry^ to disport 
themselves in flight, and show their gay plumes to the sunshine, 
and chaunt to the listening air their songs of various measure. — 
But we must have done with metaphor. 

The elegant volume before us is the work of a quondam 
Etonian^ and therefore entitled to honourable remembrance in 
our Journal. The Author has placed at the threshold of hit 
Collection a Poem on the subject of " Jerusalem/' which gained 
the Chancellor's prize at Cambridge; and the work concludes 
with an unsuccessful attempt of the same description, entitled 
•• Waterloo ;" neither of them worthy of association with the rest 
of the volume. He seems to have placed them in these situa- 
tions for the purpose of warning off from his work those two 
classes of readers, who, before they enter upon the perusal of a 
book, are in the habit of exploring its merits, by opening at the 
beginning or at the end. He has fenced in his little garden with 
a high and heavy brick wall on either side, to exclude frivolous 
visitors. We ought in justice, however, to observe, that 
** Waterloo'* is decidedly superior to " Jerusalem." The latter, 
indeed, labours under peculiar disadvantage, on account of its 
subject reminding the reader of Heber's Palestine, the most 
beautiful artificial flower that ever appeared in the shape of a 
prize poem. 

The body of the work is composed of miscellaneous Poems — 
Songs and Lyrical Pieces — Devotional Poems — and Sonnets. 
Of these, we consider the first-mentioned class as altogether the 
best. It consists of short pieces, principally sentimental, but 
sometimes descriptive. In his delineations of scenery, our Author 
frequently follows Warton as a model ; and it is no exaggeration 
to say, that in the particular style of painting which he adopts, 
and in the management of the Wartonian octosyllabic couplet 
(a modification of that of the Penseroso), he is sometimes little 
inferior to his master. We allude chiefly to the Ode on the First 
of December, from which we extract the following lines : — 

Mute is every tuneful strain, The robin only to the dell 

Xliat warbled from the woodland train. Yet falters forth his weak &reweU. 
No more, on dewy pinions borne, Lingers the long and dreary night; 

The lark gives morrow to the mom ; Scarce the dim and dubious light 

No more, its fitful shadow seen, Peeps through the severing mists that 
Skimming the sunshine of the green, chiU, 

The vanished swallow, twittering. Coldly blue, yon eastern hiU. 

leaves Yet the wan moon, amid the west, 

Its nest of clay beneath the eaves. On twilight's bosom loves to rest; 

No more resound from bush to bush Yet from each tree her pale beams 
Hie gay notes of the sprightly thrush. throw 

In other climes, the nightingale A branching shadow o'er the snow : 

Tells to the moon his tender tale : Yet, here and there, a feeble star 

Of all the tribes, whose music sweet Gleams, scarcely glimmering, from 
l4oy'd answering Echo to repeat, alar ; 
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Or,itnigglliig thro' the ▼aponr'B damp, 
Twinkle the cotter's early lamp. 
Cheerless is the gloomy day ; 
Scarce a single, sickly, ray 
Can pierce aslant the watery clouds. 
Where the sad son his radiance 

shroads. 
Slow, as their heavy volume moves, 
O'er the hilUlde the dim light roves ; 
With a pale gleam of radiance falls 
On the white villa's distant walls ; 
And, glancing on the fair cascade. 
Where, as it moans along the glade, 
The tnumitory gale no more 
Can catch the sullen, deepening roar. 



Back reflects upon the iright 
Prismatic hues of frozen light 

On the river's margin troop 
The thirsty herds in ffathefd gnap; 
And eye, with drooping aspect, flm 
The wave, they see, bat cannot Aae. 
Hark! the rude bind, with sturdy 

blow, 
Oives the impriaon'd streans tt 

flow! 
Loud rings round, from rock to rock, 
In long repeat, the crackling shoek ; 
O'er the wide forest echoes still, 
And dies to silence oo the hilL 



THe Ode to Memory is in parts poetical ; of the othei' Odes 
(so called) we will say notbing. The Weaver's Boy is a puB- 
fuHy interesting tale, but not adapted for poetry. 

It 18 in the representation of delicate and tender feeHngi^ 
operating on an amiable and sensitive mind, that our Author pu- 
ticularly excels. There is a chaste refinement spread aroudd aH 
his delineations, which constitutes their characteristic charm. 
Solitude — the gentle influence of Nature — the delights of Friend- 
ship — ^the pleasures and pains of delicate Love — RetrosbecdoB 
of the past — and Moral Reflection, are his favourite topics. , 

His faculty indeed is a confined one ; he cannot search out the 
full sweetness of natural objects ; or petietrate far into the recesses 
of the human mind ; but what he feels he describes naturaD; 
and affectingly. A strong tinge of melancholy pervades most of 
his writings, on which we may hereafter make some observatioiu: 
there is iht)re, however, of sorrow in them than repining ; and 
fr^^uent glieams of religious thought are visible. On the wholei 
with the exception of a few indifferent pieces, we have selddtai 
met with a more agreeable little volume of Poetry. We 
quote a few of the pieces which pleased us best. 



TO A FRIEND. 



•Tlie woild does not know me : to that I appear. 
As mptaM, or grief wakes the smile, or the tsar. 
Now nght — ^now refleotiTo— now monmfiil— now gaj, 

like the gleams, and the clouds of a #ild April-day. 

-• ■ ■ ■.■■_. 

The wise oft will frown, the eontemptnons will smile, 
■ The.good oft reprove, yet look kindly the while ; 
Indifferent to those, I am thankful to them. 
But ev'n they do not know vrtuit it is tiiey condei&n. 

: ("or it is not the fknlis, which the multitude see, 
} Xhgt are wept o'er in secret so wildly 6y me^ . 

These scarcely a thought from my sorrows can win; 

Oh, would theism «3\V--\sal<LeLvr<iic«iUiifain^ 
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t^ou only dost know me ; to thee is reveal'd 
TKe spring of my thoughts, from all others conoeal'd : 
Th' eiugma is solved, as thou rei^lest my soul, 
They view but a part, thou beholdest the whole. 

Thou know'st me, above, yet below what I seem, 
Both better, and worse than Use multitude deem ; 
From my wild wayward heart thou hast lifted the pall, 
From its faults, and its failings; yet lov'st me wiUi aUl 



THE LONELY HEART. 



Ther« is a joy in loneliness, 

Which lonely minds alone can know, 
Such AS to none can e'er express 

The secrets of their joy or woe ; 

Souls, wild, and various as the lyre 
That ne'er to mortal touch will yield ; 

Mysterious as the tomb's deep fire. 
Never to mortal eye rereal'd : 

^mu} feel within them deathless powers, 
llwt pant and struggle to be free ; 

Hhmt would outstrip Time's lazy hours, 
And launch upon £teniit)r. 

A luH ttle deems the blind, dull crowd, 
when gazing on a tranquil brow, 

l^at thoughts and feelings unavo^d, 
Wkat fiery passions lurk below ! 

Tliat, while the tongue performs its 
part, 
And'custom's trivial phrase will say. 



On Fancy's wings the truant heart 
Fleets to some region flir a#ty ; 

» ■ ■ 

Feeds sweetly on some chosen theme. 
Holds converse vrith the deariy- 
lov'd. 
Weaves the light tissue of a dream, 
Or wanders, where we once have 
rov'd. 

All is not as It seems : that eye, 
Tho' bright, may oft be quench'd in 
tears, 

And oft that bosom heave the sigh. 
Unheeding as it now appears. 

Then, oh, the rapture, none can tame. 

To think the soul kt least 10 fre«. 
And view, who may, the outward 
frame, 
No^ eye, save One, the heart can 
see! 



I '■ 



/»■■ 



AMID THE WEST, THE LIGHT DECAYING. 



4ini4 the west, the light decaying. 

Like joy, looks loveliest ere it dies, 
Oi^ ocean's breast, ^e small waves 




Catch the last lustre, as they rise. 



Scarce f^e blue curling tide displaces 
One pebble in lis gentle ebb ; 

Scarce on the smoo^i sand leaves its 
traces. 
In meshes, fine as fairy's lyeb. 



From many a stone the 9ea>v.^«d 
streaming. 
Now floats — now falls — the waves 
between^ 
Its yellow hemes brighter seeming 
Amid the wreat^ or diisky'^j|ii|. 

TJ^is is the hou:r the lov'd are dearest. 

This is the hour the sever'd'nieet; 
The dead — the ^tant, now are nearest, 

And joy is' soij^ lod' sorrow Bwi^et 

f- ■ .. . • . » 



We would willingly quote the lines entitled *' Cbil4{iop4/' 
p. 1 96 ; but our limits constrain us to be briefs and we sVall 
therefore conclude our extracts from this part of the book with 
what we consider the most powerfuUy-wnt^Q PJ^^^ ^Q ^^ whole 
collection. We think our Readers will agree with us in calling 
it exquisite : — 
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ANA8TA8ICS TO HIS CHILD, ALEXIS, SLEEPING. 



Sleep, oh, sleep, my dearest one, 
while I watch thy placid slumbers, 

And pour, in low and pensive tone, 
To lull thee, wild and plaintive 
numbers. 

If my tears thy pillow steep. 

Sleep— thou canst not see me weep ! 

Thj cheek is pillow'd on mine arm, 
Aaif aecure that thee it shielded. 

And there a flush more deeply waim 
The pressure to its tint hath yielded : 

Thy hand, which mine did lately clasp, 

Dwells there, relaxing in its grasp. 

I love to view thy beauteous face, 
To cheer me thro' the day's long 
toiling; 
I love its erery change to trace. 
Shaded by thought — in pleasure 
smiling: 
Amid the world, with pride I see 
All eyes dQ honuige unto thee : 

But, oh, this hour is most— most dear, 
When, even from the friendly stealing, 

I seek my only pleasure here. 
And fix on thee my every feeling; 

When thou dost seem all — all mine 
own. 

To lire, breathe, smile, for me alone. 

And, oh, to guard thee thus from ill. 
No other joy can rank before it. 

When ey'n thy sleep seems conscious 
still 
How true a love is watching o'er it ! 

Such perfect confidence is shown 

In this defenceless hour alone. 

Sleep, thou can'stnot know the love, 

Which passes all of outward showing ; 
Much may my looks, words, actions 
prove. 
But how much more untold is glow- 
ing! 
And now, in silent loneliness. 
It passes all I mAit express. 

A tender sadness melts my soul. 
And Memory, vnth her train attend- 
ing, 
Seems all her pages to unroll, 

Mliile Hope her airy dreams is 
Mending. 
My tears are sweet ; yet see not thou, 
Lest thou mistake their drops for woe. 



I think of all I am, the while, 
Of guilf s dark hours, and life ill 
blasted, 
And thou the only thing to smile 

Upon the heart, so wildly wasted: 
Oh, what can tell the rush of thai|Mi 
With joy, grief, rapture, angviih, 
fraught ! 

But with a thrill of keener pain, 
A shuddering dread has now o'er- 
come me. 
That dries those kindly tears agaiir- 
Oh, should the future tear theefioB 
me! 
Ah me, ah me ! I hold thee now->- 
Shall I ask ever — where art thou ? 

I cannot call thee back again. 
Nor o'er again these joys be living. 

And thousand worlds were pledg*!! ii 
vain. 
To give what now this hour is giviig ; 

But I shall writhe in fruitless woe, 

With pangs, which — ^no, I do not know. 

Yet wherefore thus perversely run 

To boded ill from present pleasure? 
I know not why ; but Uves there one, 
Who binds his life in one rich tni- 
sure, 
Whom the wild thought has neTer 

crost, 
« What should I feel, were this bot 
lost?" 

Should he now wake, and see my fu» 
So chang'd by passions, fiereely 
blending. 
Would he not deem, that in my pW 
Some fiend was o'er his pillow bend- 
ing? 
I speak too loud — he seems distuiVd— 
My wild emotion must be cnrb'd. 

Hark, his lips move ; and gently ham. 
In dreamy slumber, words half* 
broken. 
Ah, was not that ? — it is my name, 
Which by those cherub lips >* 
spoken ! 
I feel a thrill of vivid joy. 
To know that I his thoughts employ. 

He fear'd, that, ere his eyes cosM 
close, 
A weary vigil mine should naber, 
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Ddar innocent I he littie knows 
How quickly youth shakes hands 
with slumber 
E'en ere my voice bad soften'd, thou 
Wert in obliyion, deep as now. 

Now gently I withdraw my arm, 
. Fearful thy quiet sleep of breaking ; 

Xliou giv'stno token of alarm, 

And pleased I see thee not awaking ; 

The taper shaded with my hand, 

Gazing on thee awhile I stand. 

How beautiful in his repose ! 

The long dark lash the white lid 
fringing, 
The rich hair clustering on his brows. 
And the blue vein his forehead 
tinging. 



What childish innocence display'd, 
E'en in that hand so careless laid ! 

When to my own near couch I steal, 
I'll listen still to hear thee brera- 

'Till with that luUaby I feel 
Sleep's dewy manUe o'er me wreath- 
ing: 

How sweet the sound, how welcome- 
dear, 

Which tells me what I loye is near! 

But first, ere I can calm recline, 
In silent prayer I kneel beside thee, 

And sue each blessing may be thine. 
Long forfeited, or still denied me. 

Now one last kiss, with caution given. 

And I resign my watch to Heay'n. 



Tlie Sonnets are in general more or less good. The follow- 
ing is in the spirit of Cowper: — 

TO PEACE. 

While rapt I lie near this lone waterfall. 

Gazing upon it, 'till, at every gush, 

The waters seem with wilder force to rush. 

And whiter foam, adown their rocky wall, 

While o'er me, high in air, yon cedars tall 

Wave their wide arms ; come, gentlest Peace ! and hush 

Each thought, at which thy virgin cheek might blush. 

And, if thou canst, thy empire past recal 

Within my breast. Ah, wherefore shouldst thou fly ? 

I do not love the world's turmoiling sphere ; 

Ambition never hurl'd me from on high. 

No dreams of wealth excite my hope or fear : 

Then why to me thy soothing voice deny ? 

Ah, wherefore vainly do I woo thee here ? 

The following is tender : — 

THE LOVE, THAT CANNOT DIE. 

Oh, dearer than the dearest, thro' this sea 

Of doubts, and troubles, and perplexing fears. 

Where my frail bark, with trembling caution, steers, 

What is't, that guides me, but the love of thee P 

'TIS said, that love, with time, will cease to be. 

But mine has stood the silent lapse of years, 

Undimm'd by absence — uneffaced by tears, 

Yea, deeper graved by all my misery ! 

They said I should forget thee — did they know 

The depth and nature of a love, like mine ? 

That there are streams, which cannot cease to flow, 

That there are rays which must for ever shine P 

Alas, their eyes are ever fix'd below ! 

What should they reck, or ken of things divine ? 

There are likewise a few religious pieces, containing more 
deyotion than poetry. It is a common, and, to a considerable 
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extent* i| Joit veoiark, that reUgious poetry seldom succeeds. Te 
what is this fcihire, so far as it exists, to be attributed ? Are we 
to Micril^e it tp the overawing nature of the subject ? or is it diat 
poeti sei themselves formally down to write oa religious sub- 

K:ts, and tb^t constraint is fatal to genius ? or that those who 
ve. m^}^ t)ie attempt yrere for th^ most part deficient in abilityl 
or that their abilities l^y in another directioii ? It is a delicsts 
and a difficult subject; nor is this, jperiiaps, the place for its dis- 
cusAiop* W4 wish, hicK^evert that it were otherwise. The dis- 
union between moral and intellectual beauty is surely an anna- 
^u^ Qne. We. wish to see all the rays of ncellence convetgt 
to. om poin^ W^. wisl^ %9 99^ its various branches prove th^ 
relatioiMh^ by a kindly coalition. 

We hfd iptended to m^e some reraailLS on the melancholj 
spirit which previdls throughout the present volume, wiidi a refer- 
eece to die religious sentiments of 'the writer ; but %• W9 are not 
invested in the judicial robe o( the ^f Bjritisb H&fMfmp* ok die 
" Christian Observer/' and as besides *' The Etonian^ is but a 
novice in such matters, we can only venture a word or two. Mr. 
Townsend must be well aware that many persons object to Chris- 
tianity (we speak jffii of ^oy particul^jr system^ but to reli|^on in 
the abstract,) as inspiring gloom ; or, at least, as not affordmg die 
consolatioiDi^ which its votaries ascribe to it^ and they ground 
their opinion on the lives aud writings of noiany. of its followen. 
It is easy to reply, that melancholy arising firom constitutional 
or other causes, has been erroneously attributed to religion ; that 
Cowper's mind was ii4tun(|ly di^oraered ; v^^ that Young and 
Johnson would have been happier if they bad been more religious. 
This may be very true ; but will it satisfy the objectors ? or is it 
to be expected that they will take the trouble to investigate all 
the individual cases ? Mr. Tovmsend has doubtlea^ tbQ fwomo- 
tion of Christian piety ^t l^e^rt ; but did it never occur to hini| 
that the publication of a work, in which its power to comfort the 
afflicted is so little displayed, was so for calculated to prejudice 
the cause^ by adding Another to the list of discouraging exam- 
ples ? The authority of Cowper will probably be canonical with 
our writer. 

** True Pi^ty is cheerful a? the day : 
Omn weep, indeed, and nave a soffering groan 
For others' woes — hot smiles npoo her own." 

But we are advancing beyond our depth; and |»hall therefore 
conclude with apologizing to Mr. Townsend for pur hasty criti- 
cism, and with assuring lum that we shall be happy to meet him 
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WRITTEN IN A LADV^IS At&VJtf. 

--** When thoH^t fis wftrm, aliid'fan6y itfm^ 



What will not argument MmeiiUkes ftuppdse ?** 

C6WPER. 

Should chance §end down to d^tant time 

This motley thing of prode a^d rhyme. 

Which friendly hands have thickly sown 

With others' wisdom-— or their oivn ; 

How will the men of future days, 

(When this one age, "ivith all its blaze 

Of science, war, and minstrel lay. 

Has vanished like a cloud away) 

How will they ponder o'er this page, 

The Uttle minor of an age. 

Reflecting, as it onward winds. 

The outline of departed minds ! 

How will they scan with eye intent 

The sparks of song and sentiment, 

Like floating clonds, of many a hue, 

Strown o'er the welkin's surface blue ! 

To them the record shall unfold 

What their grave fathers were of old ; 

What they disliked, and what approved. 

And how they thought and how they loved. 

— ^There shall the mingled forms appear. 

Of timid Joy, and tender Fear ; 

Wisdom^ with calm looks fixM above ; 

The spectre of departed Love ; 

Ambition's bright and restless eye. 

Still chasing Immortality ; 

And downcast Sorrow, m her shroud ; 

And young Hope, laughing through the <A6td ; 

And Nature, in her robe or green. 

Shall 'midst the varied group be seen. 

Their hearts, its o'er the page they sttsty, 
Shall feel its sympathetic sway ; 
For the same suinmer-breeze that blew 
In days of yore,' delights us too; 
And Uie satne loves, and joys, and feiars. 
Are still man's lot through endless years. 
And Hope's full Mood shall mantle fai^. 
And pity weep o^erwoes gone by, 
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And worth shall kindle at the lays 

That flow in truth's and virtue's praise ; 

And youthful love shall blush, when told 

How youthful lovers felt of old ; 

And beauty heave the half-heard sigh 

For unrequited constancy. 

— And they shall think upon the lot 

Of those who liv'd when they were not. 

Whose being yet with theirs was twined. 

With that sweet feeling, undefined, 

Wherewith we view the days gone by 

Of unrememberM infancv. 

— And while delighted they survey 

These relics of an earlier day. 

They'll think well pleas'd of her, whose hand 

Combined them in one fragrant band; 

And bade them bloom in endless prime. 

Like flowrets on the tomb of Time. 

G. M. 



IS00a9 on ILtott0. 

•* This, This is old Ninn/B tomb. 

Lion, Oh !•— (TAe Lion roars*) 

Dem. WeU roared, Lion. 

Tkes, Well run, Thisbe. 

Dem, And then came Pyramns. . . 

' Lys, And so the lion vanished." 

MiDSDM. Night's Dream. 

It is not a little remarkable, that among the many eminent 
Naturalists, ancient and modern, with whose writings we are 
acquainted, no one, as far as we knpw^ has made any mention of 
that extraordinary species, the British Lion. Juvenal says, diat 
the English whale or shark was the largest of its kind ; and com- 
mon experience will teach us, that although since his time diis 
animal has taken to a land life, yet even still he retains many 
traits of his original character, and can drink and duck, bite and 
spout, better than any Frenchman or gudgeon of them all. But 
no poet has celebrated, or philosopher described, the much more 
astonishing creature of British growth which we first mentioned. 
The silence of foreigners we shall attribute to envy ; but the 
silence of our own countrymen is to us quite inexplicable, seeing 
that this famous island has not wanted most able heralds of her 
fame, in all its parts ; and even Goldsmith has devoted sundij 
pages of accurate English to so common an object as a cow. 
Every one has heard of the African Lion, and of the Asiatic 
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Lion^ and of the American Lion : there are Black lions^ White 

Lionsy and Red Lions ; there are Lions rampant. Lions couch- 

ani, and Lions regardant ; there are the Lion and the Unicom 

under the King's crown ; there are Lions in the Tower, and 

' Lions in Exeter 'Change ; and finally^ there is Mr. Kean's Lion. 

But with these we have nothing to do ; we have nothing to say 

' against them ; but after all, the most they can do is, to shake a 

' mane, if they have one, grovel on four feet, give a roar, and go 

to sleep. But the Lion we have our eyes upon is a Lion indeed, 

worthy of being called, as in reality he is, the King of Beasts ; 

and not only so, but of men also ; and what is more^ of the 

inanimate creation to boot^ 

'' Quale porteDtam neqoe miHtaris 
Daunia in latis alit escalelis ; 
Nee Jabae tellas general, leonum 
Arida Natrix." 

. We, being raw and inexperienced striplings, know but little of 
nature and die world, and therefore will not presume to o£Fer any 
thing in the shape of a complete account of this noble animal ; 
all that we can manage with ease and certainty is, to note down 
some of his prominent peculiarities, and to quote instances of his 
Uppearance and reality, as they have chanced to fall under our own 
inspection. Istly — He can at pleasure be of either sex, of any 
shape, of all ranks, and of all ages. 2dly — ^He can be a thou- 
sand things at once, and yet be one indivisible Lion, with various 
.Lionets within himself. 3dly — He can die when he likes, and be 
any inanimate substance ; or he can revive himself into thin air, 
and revive again. And lastly — He can be and not be at the same 
moment (which is just the jsecret Hamlet might have learnt^ if he 
bad proceeded on his voyage to England) ; and, what is more, he 
¥riU not uufrequently change himself into the person who denies 
hia existence ; or, in other words, a man may become a Lion 
when himself gazing upon a Lion. 

Mo part of England is without this universal credture. Far 
jfrpm partaking in the sulky solitary spirit Of his forest namesake, 
he affects society and the most crowded walks of public life ; and, 
though there is no difficulty in finding them at the Lakes in Cum'*' 
|bierland> or the Mountains in Wales, yet I question if a stranger 
will ever see more Lions, full grown, and of greater beau^, dian 
|a London itself. There is a fine menagerie of active Lions iu 
the Park, especially on a Svnday ; and, what is well worthy of 
remark, diey are constantly seen taking their airing in chariots, 
landaus, coaches, gigs, curricles, and tandems; nay, hundreds 
literally ride about on horseback, their steeds beihs so well 
^lUied a9 not to be frightened at the approach of thia animai^ 

3? 
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Bood-street maintains a very respectable number ; and vast nem- 
bers of well-dressed Lions walk up and down St. James's-stieet 
every day, from three to five. But the grandest collection seei 
in this country for many years was shown on the 19th ot liia 
month at Westminster^ where the Lion of England appeaiel 
under all his shapes, underwent all his modifications, and dis- 
played all his wonderful properties, active, passive, and neuter. 
A mend of ours walked down from the Temple to see the Coro* 
nation, and his account is as follows : — '' The first Lion I head 
only, viz. the roaring of the guns from the brig moored betwect 
the Bridges, which made the Strand shake again ; then there nis 
a moderate Lion, in the shape of a string of coaches, firooi 
Temple-Bar to the barrier in Charing-Cross, at four in the morn- 
ing ; at eight a most remarkable Lion^ in a coach and six, attended | 
by a Lord and two Ladies, made its appearance, and caused s 
great disturbance amongst the multitude, some applauding tbe 
Lion^s splendid dress and gay demeanour, and others complaining 
that the Keepers were to blame in letting it loose on sudi as 
occasion, and some few thought the Lion itself should hafe 
known better than to attempt to force a passage where diere wis 
no room, and persist in going up Parliament-street, whereas the 
Lord Chamberlain had appointed Little George-street for the exit 
of all carriages, whether hackneys or not. I waited till the pro- 
cession passed, and then there arose wonders on wonders, in the 
transformations and legerdemain tricks of this animal. I heard 
many people around me say^ Miss Fellowes, with her fair com- 
panions, was a Lion ; some seemed to think the Herald Kings at 
Arms were Lions ; and, indeed, it is agreed by all that one of 
them was a lyon. There were some good folks who thought 
they discovered a Lion in the shape of a certain Alderman ; but 
this was strenuously denied by others, who declared they saw no- 
thing lionlike in the said Alderman at all. There were few who 
did not allow the Judges and Bishops to be Lions in their way ; 
and I heard a young Templar say with a grin, that he wished he 
had a good lien upon the Lord Chancellor. This I did not under- 
stand, for I have not met with it in th^ first volume of Blackstone. 
^ut, without any dispute, and I hope I may say it without being 
guilty of treason, His Most Excellent Majesty, King George, 
was by far the greatest Lion there : every one seemed to recognise 
him as they would have done a friend in the crowd ; the whole 
vast mass of the multitude rose and shouted with a feeling that 
made the blood start and dance ; and the women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and the trumpets blew their notes of gratulation, and 
the bells rung merrily and fast, and the cannons rolled their tfaoii- 
ders round this indescribable scene. The object of this unequalled 
eiitfausiasm was evidentV^ afiecXi^d, ^wd \wtKv& instance, as alwija» 
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the Lion of England bowed from his high estate^' and returned 
an answer to thousands, which every individual felt to be bis 
own. 

'' I bad become so familiarized to these great Lions, that walking 
home in the evening through the Park, with a friend who had been 
a Page to a Peer, I was at a loss to understand the meaning of the 
crowd's stopping and forming round us, and gazing and laughing, 
until, upon a little reflection, I found out the cause— I was arni- 
in-arm with a young Lion. I forgot to say that Prince Ester- 
liazy's coat was the greatest Lion in the Abbey before the pro- 
eeiuion entered, and diat the Duke de Grammont's glass coach 
and running basques have become a most prodigious Lion in the 
West End. " 

This is our friend's account, and we shall only remark upon it, 
that even foreigners, however they may be secure from such trans- 
figuration in their own countries, seldom escape becoming Lions 
when they display themselves and their attendants within the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere of England. After the Lions of the 
Coronation it would be flat and unprofitable to descend into fur- 
ther particulars, and detail the infinitely varied species of this 
animal which show themselves in the Universities, at Brighton,, 
and at Eton ; lately, indeed, we have been informed that sonde 
lagers were seen in the Senate House at Cambridge, but, upon 
accurate investigation by competent judges, it was fully asc6r- 
tuned that the said Tigers, although rather differently spotted, 
were in fact nothing more or less than common Lions of the 
country. For this important fact we have Dr. Clarke's word, 
who presided at the Committee appointed to examine these 
rilgers, and who having seen more Lions, Foreign and English, 
dead and alive, existing and not existing, than most other men, 
will, we are quite sure, be held suflicient authority for us to 
acquiesce in. 

We bad intended originally to have written a longer and a wit- 
tier article ; we had prepared many jests, many pleasant conceits, 
many delicate double entendres; but we know not how it is, but 
we feel heavy and listless, — and a kind of gloominess, settling fast 
round our hearts, clogs up the passages of the animal spirits, and 
puts us out of temper with the very joke which totters upon the 
point of our pens. ' Can this be death? or are these the fore- 
tokens of immediate dissolution ? Is this the last time we shall see 
ourselves in print ? — Yes, the very last time ! This is the seamark 
of our utmost sail. Hereafter never shall poor Gerard do^a- 
tize about subjects of which he knows just nothing at all ; neitherJ|P 
shall the gentle Frederick sport pleasingly, or Uie gentler Bel^^ 
lamy simper soothingly in the handiwork of Mr. Charles Knighn 
We' have been for this last year— that is, ** the Etowvaxi*' v^.'^^otL 
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we live and breatheibas been unquestionably the greatest lion of 
Eton : we appeal to all parties with confidence; whether hb hii 
not behaved himself very orderly and like a quiet beast as he' is; 
and when he roared, did he not ^'roar you as sweet as 'twere a^y 
nightingale ?" The complex body and soul of the Eton lioia u 
about to die ; — when the world reads this, on Election Satutid^Ke 
he;'in his corporate capacity, will be dead, and those,^ who coj^^ 
tnbuted to form his existence, and who partook in his julntMMV., 
ance, will themselves be reduced again to plain human natnri; 
and restored once more to the use of t^o feet. Yet a monrnt . 
•>— We would jfain say something to the excellent Person who ndai . 
this royal menagerie : he has been, to us at least, a kind and ^' 
instructive Keeper, and he' may with perfect security put his pli^ 
or even his head, into our mouth, and we here engag^^^&.t 
Uon, hot to bite it off. To the Fair . Ones ; — ^it they luff^ ■ 
frowned upon us, we say that never came frowns from spswe^i! 
quarter: — if they have smiled, we say — or rather we 'will'f^'l 
no more ; — ^for what saith the discreet Bottom ^ 



<< Masters, you oa^bt 1q consider witl^ yoorselfes ; to bring in, God 
shield as! a Laod' among* Ladies, is a most dreadftd thing ; for there u 
not a more fearfol wildfowl than your Lion living; and we oa|^t to 
look to it. 

** Snoui. Therefore, another prologue must tell, he is not a Lion. 

** Bet, Nay,^oa mast name his namci, imd half .his face mast he seoi 
through the Lion's neck ; and he himself muFt speak through, sayiiif 
thos, or to the same defect,-^Ladled, or fair ladies, I Voold wish yov, 
or, I would Veqaest yoa, or, I would entreat yon, not to fear, not to 
tremble : my life for years. If you think I come hither as a Lion, it were 
pity of my life. No, I am no such thing ; I am a man as other men are : 
— and there, indeed, let him name his name, and tell. U|em plaJM i^ 
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ELl<EN : 
A aiMPLE TAhB. 

-^ A memiaid on a dplphm's back,, 



• } 



IHtering sack doleet akid haxtifoliioiis breath, ' 
llMit the rude sea grew civil at her song.'' 

SaaKSPiAaB. 

About six years ago I was staying at ■■ . ' ^ a watering-phce 
on the Sussex coaist. It was one of the fine mornings in July» 
when the Sun had Just risen above die top of the wave, and wsi 
scatt^i^g around his bright, warm, rays ; that .having taken n^ 
custojoary dipping, I had wandered unthinkingly along the shores 
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uhniriiig the impending grandeur of those tall cliffs^ which, in 
kfie language of our great tragic bard. 



-*' Beat back the eavions siege 



•#«'. 



Of wat'ry Neptune/' 

..rl- had trodden the same path the evening before^ and it. was my. 
iSQuaement in these marine perambulations to inspect thc'^evipes.. 
of the rocks, and to carry home, with me the most beautifiil shells. 
that chance threw in my way. X had rather a taste for concho* 
logy, 'and had made no inconsiderable collection of the specimens 
of our own shores;— one group, of rockft I had found particularly 
fertile in rarities, and .these I had very nearly approached. A: 
(peculiar jutting out of the diff at that place hid them from t}ie 
ii|dtt till you were close upon tl^m ; I hi^d nearly, ip the murine \ 
ptonui^, doubled this promontory, when my progress was arrested - 
by^'ffie sound of a female voice, ohaunting some beautiful air in a 
vety plaintive tone. I stood to listen — me words, as far as I can 
reaieimber, were these : — 



r 



*^ Edward is gone— a^d I know not wbeQm 
Hf 8 spirit may rest on land or. sea ; 

f.r ■'.''-■■' ' o would that, love, we had sailed together, 

. Or thoQ had St never been torn from me ! . 

Ellen is sighing— but nought is nigh, 
To pity her moan bat the wind and wave;— 

The gull shall soon, from her roost on high^ 
Sing a lalfaby dirge over Ellen's g^ve.'^ 

Tl^ voice ceasedw = I advanced a few steps to the other side of.-, 
the cliff, 'and the fignre of the lovely warbler/ reclining on one of 
the tallest of the rocks, was before my sight. Her long black 
ringlets were fiftreanding dowti^her neck, and her eye was fixed 
iteadfastly on the horizon. She had her back towards me, whi^k 
orevented her observing 'my approacli^ I thought I perceived 
Der< lips moving, as if muttering somelihing to herself; and on a! 
sadden giving a glance over the s6a, she resilmed her song :-t- 

'' I'll recline on thi^ rock, and.the wave sball bear 

My paly form to that javoored, shore 
Where Edwardis l»eatlihig a distant air, 

' ^Mid the fnry of war and the cannons' roar." 

I had been gradually advancing towards her-^as she uttered 
the last words her voice faltered, and she seemed falling. I~ 
rushed forward and supported her. She started at finding some one ' / 
by her side, and^ looking up with a. listless air,/* You are not Ed- .c 
ward,'' she said, ?' Edward sailed^ last week:.? : Her darl black 
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eye was turned upon me as she spoke ; but there was a langaor 
io her gaze, that seemed to say her thoughts were not on vhit 
she was about : her countenance was interesting^ and had beei 
beautiful, but sickness or sorrow had spread a pallid hue over her 
features ; and though at times a transient hectic would flush her 
cheek, it soon pasiied away.-^*' Edward sailed last week," she 
cried; — ^* Ellen buckled on his sword, — and Edward smiled oa 
Ellen — ^but he is gone to the wars — I shall never see him more." 
I was still supporting her, and, as she uttered these words, t 
hot tear fell upon my hand. I cannot describe my feelings ait 
that moment ; there was a thrill through my frame ; and I begvn 
to feel a lively interest for the lovely stranger and faer misfortu nes. 
She observed what bad happened; and pulling out a wUie 
pocket-handkerchief, with an air of the greatest simplici^, gcnflf 
wiped my hand. — ** Edward will come back," said I, scaitdy 
knowing what I uttered : '' Come back,** she cried, starting froAi' 
her seat, and staring full in my face ; " Ah, no ! you're joking 
with poor Ellen — but you're a kind man, and you are kmd to 
Ellen — Edward shall thank you." She put her hand into her 
bosom, and pulling out an amulet cross, which was supended by 
a purple ribbon from her neck, " Liook," she said, ^* this is what 
Edward gave me — Good-bye, Ellen !" said he, '* but Ellen coaM 
not say *' good-bye" — and he flung this round me — (she gave a wild 
stare). — ^There is a mist over dbe rest — I often harass this poor 
head, but I cannot remember any more." It was easily to be 
perceived that her intellects were deranged, and I was unwilfing 
to leave the unfortunate girl in that situation. I gently raised 
her; and, seemingly unconscious of what she was doings sKe 
walked on by my side. .We had not proceeded far along the 
shore, when a man and woman came running towards us, in 
breathless anxiety, who appeared to be searching for somedung 
diey had lost. On recognising the poor girl, who was hanging in 
listless apathy on my arm, I saw a sudden flush of joy pass ofer 
the countenance of the old woman, and they botn gazed alter- 
nately on me and her : — the old man was the first to break silence, 
and asked me, in rather an angry tone, '^ What I was doing widi his 
daughter ?" I related to him the circumstances of our meeting, 
and what bad since happened. They thanked me in very affec- 
tionate terms for my kindness, and then, turning to their daught^, 
loaded her with caresses and questions ; but she seemed lost in 
diought, and not at all to understand their meaning. On the 
way home they related to me her history ; they informed me, that 
they themselves were attendants on the bathing-madiines, and for 
the last twenty years had gained, by their joint endeavours in ditt 
occupation, a comfortable livelihood ; — their only daughter^ the 
unfortunate heroine oi m^ \a\e» \«A «. l«« \iv^\iS5s» Wck fixed her 
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affections on a young man of a neighbouring village ; their at- 
tachment was reciprocal ; and the day had been appointed for 
their marriage — but her lover some time before had enlisted in 
the *^^ regiment, and the whole ^orps had been suddenly ordered 
off to the Continent : the poor girl had been inconsolable from 
Aie time she first heard the news ; they continually found her in 
tears, and all attempts to comfort her were in vain ; she attended 
Um on board the ship that was to convey him away, and, cling- 
iDg to his arms, was for a long time unable to be separated. 
-When the vessel was under weigh, they were obliged to carry her 
off by force ; she fell into a swoon, and was conveyed home in a 
ttate of insensibility : being put to bed, in a short time she was 
i^ a high fever. They obtained for her what little medical assist- 
iace their means could afford, and were in hopes she had been 
jpradually recovering — ^but her grief preyed upon her mind, and 
■mough the fever had left her, her intellects were materially in- 
jured. Though they sat by her bedside, and paid her the most 
affectionate attentions that tenderness could dictate, she seemed 
not to recognise them, or to be conscious of their presence. Her 
Edward was always uppermost in her thoughts ; and though lost 
to every thing else, she seemed to have a distant recollection of 
(be scene she had been last engaged in. On the morning in- 
igjaestion, they had gone out to their usual avocations, and had left 
ber still lying in bed ; on their return they H^ere astonished and 
alarmed at finding the bed empty, and her clothes not in their place ; 
-o— they inquired among the neighbours^ but could find no intelli- 
gence of her : they at length heard that she had been seen pacing 
silently along the shore, and had accordingly proceeded in search 
of; her, not without a fear that, in the deranged state of her mind, 
ahe might commit some act of desperation, before they would be 
able to prevent it. This simple narration of the poor girl's affec- 
tion interested me extremely. While I remained at the place, I 
paid frequent visits to their cottage, and thought at last I could 
perceive a gradual amendment in poor Ellen's health; she at 
times jexhibited signs of returning recollection, though her general 
discourse was of the little circumstances that had taken place' 
during her last intercourses with Edward. I took an interest in 
her welfare, and rejoiced to think she was recovering ; but; alas ! 
how futile are human hopes ! I was soon after called away from 
the place, and circumstances prevented my return during two years. 
I was then accidentally passing through, and stopped for a couple 
of hours, that I might inquire after Ellen. The path, that led to - 
her cottage, was through the churchyard ; and in going along 
attention was attracted by a tombstone of rude sculpture, t 
seemed newly erected. I walked up to it to read the inscripti 
-^it was simply this : — 
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To the memory of 

Kllen Meston, 

This stone was erected by 

Edward Godalwid. 

She died in a deranged state of mind« 

Aprils, 1817. 

Sleep on, sweet Maid ! 

Soon we shall meet again- 

.1 ftood for a moment steadfastly gazing on the ^tone^ and un- 
conscious of any thing around met* Th^ recollections of my 

• former adventure crowded on my mind — r remembered her inte- 
resting features, her aflfectionate simplicity. '^ Poor Ellen," said 
ly *' thy roses were nipped, when they were beginning to expaad; 
.thine was an unhappy lot here, but thou art gone to a better 
•woiidf where sorrow and care are not." I felt a tear tricklmg 
down my cheek, which recalled me to myself. I took a last look 
.on the stone, and proceeded on my way. ^' Is sensibility a bless- 
ing ?'' Uiought I, as J walked pensively along. '* Surely not. It 
may refine the passions — it may give a tone to the affections— 
but it makes us feel the thorns of life doubly acute : yet it is an 
amiable virtue, and one which we cannot refrain, from admiring." 

The. gate pf dbte little garden in the front of their cottage was 
x>pen ; the flower-beds, which I used formerly to admire for their 
neatness, were trampled on, and in disorder. The old people 
•were removing their furniture, preparatory to their departure for 
•a neighbouring village. They were surprised to see me, but re- 
xeived me.witlx cordiality. I perceived that my presence recalled 
unpleiisant remembrances, atid therjsfore determined that my visit 
should. be; ^hort. I was informed that Edward had returned from 
,tbe war with a wooden leg^ and a pension. He was told of the 
.4^ ectioQ and despondency of Ellen ; but arrived only in time to 
^ee,the first grass springing up on her^grave. His ^rief is deep, 
buj not violent ; he has. ordered that stone to be erected as a me- 
pdoiial of th^ir loves — and his greatest pleasure is tOTisit at even- 
ing the green sod, which he allows not to be trampled on, or in- 
jured. The old woman opened a little work-box, and producing 

# small net purse, placed it in my hand. My initials were on the 
^ide : — it was^ she said, the vt(0rk of her daughter daring her ill- 
pess, >?hich she had desired, if ever I returned, should be given 
tpi me as a token of remembrance. 

. Poor Ellen! years have passed away, since the time -I last 
gazfed on your pale form — since the time I shed a tear of compas* 
sion pn. the turf that enshrouded it ; but that purse-— the last re* 
lie of your affectioih-r~the memento of your kindness, remains 
f^ll ^hole and inviolate^ it is treasured up amid the most precious 
of niy eai:thly possessions;: — and whenever. I indulge mysetf with 
gazing on it, an uwoVunlax^ \a«x %\»x\& Xo 4aift «^ of 
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CANTO I. 
^'Maniagt ijh-<-Oadl— a etused b«ie.''-^i-€tou<iiirLT. 



'^ ' y ' I. 

In those fantastic days, when elves and fairies 
Held high cosimand o^er sublunary things. 

And teased u6 Diortals with as mad vagaries 
As ever sprung from bard's imaginings. 

Playing strange pranks in <$ellars and in dairies. 
Riding the Nightmare o'er the breasts of kings ; 

Souring good beer, cow-milkittg, and cream^skimming. 

And thumping clowns by ni^t, and pinching women : 

II. 
When madcap Oberoq reigned in all his glory. 

Now holding King-like quarrels with his Queen ; 
And now with Puck upon the promoQtory, 

Seeing such sights as since were never seen ; 
There liv'd, renown'd in Oriental story, 

A mighty lUng — ^we'll call him Fadladeen, 
Because his name's not mentioned by the Lady 
Whose tale I borrow. Queen Scheherazade. 

III. 

Fame says he reign'd with wondrous approbation, 
(Especially of courtiers and bashaws ;) 

In times of peace was mild in his taxation^ 
And made some very creditable laws ; 

Indeed, in their invidious situation. 

Few Monarchs ever gain'd so much applause ; 

In private life, the truth I can't evade is. 

He was a perfect devil with the Ladies. 
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TV. 

He had a most inveterate aversion 

To matrimonial fetters ; and he swore. 

In oaths befitting so sublime a person. 

That 'twas unworthy of the crown he wore. 

And inconsistent with the State's exertion. 
To wed a number that exceeded four ; 

And so, to give his royal conscience ease. 

He had four Wives and sixty Mistresses. 

V. 

It seems that this arrangement was ill made, for 

He had no issue, save an only son. 
Whom, twelve long years, he had devoutly pray'd for. 

To all his country's Gods ; — when all was done 
This single boy would have been cheaply paid /or 

By the oblation of his Father's throne ; 
For in all lands, from Araby to Arragon, 
The Sun ne'er saw so wonderful a paragon. 

VI. 

I don't intend to give a long narration 

Of his surpassing beauty, for I hate 
Your curst, detail'd, minute enumeration 

Of cheeks, eyes, noses, lips, hair, shape, and gait. 
It is enough that they became his station. 

He look'd, and wsdk'd, and spoke, and drank, and ate, 
As for a Hero of Romance 'tis meet 
To look, and walk, and speak, and drink, and eat. 

VII. 
You may suppose the youngster was a pet. 

E'en ft-om his cradle, a spoil'd child indeed; 
The self-will'd tyrant of the Haram ; yet 

It seem'd no spoiling could with him succeed. 
'Twas very rarely he was known to fret. 

And very quickly did he learn to read ; 
At four years old, I've heard, he wrote some verses 
To a lame, hump-back'd daughter of his Nurse's. 

VIIL 

And years pass'd swiftly o'er him, and he grew 
In stature and in strength; his Tutors swore 

(And I believe that what they swore was true) 
His Royal Highness knew a vast deal more 

Than the most erudite of all their crew ; . 
In fact, they found it an exceeding bore. 

Whether JFor pleasure or for pride he task'd them. 

To answer half the cyae&tious that he ask'd them. 
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IX. 

He was a great proficient in Astrology ; 

The best Accomptant in his sire's dominions ; 
Had dipp'd in Mathematics ; in Theology 

^was thought he held heretical opinions ; 
But this was doubtful : — in all sorts of knowledge he 

Was an adepts but on the Muse's pinions 
'Twas his delight to soar^ when mounted on 'em, he 
Cared little for political economy. 

X. 

An earnest lover of the Muse was he. 

And did her bidding for her own sweet sake ; 

No Fame he sigh'd for, nor aspir'd to be 
A star among the great ; but in the lake 

Which flows around the dome of Poesy 
He long'd the fever of his thirst to slake ; 

And drink the Music in his soul, which springs 

From her deep, holy, lone imaginmgs. 

XI. 
No proud intents, no purposes sublime , 

Had he, nor care for glory not to die ; 
No aspirations over Fate and Time, 

Nor longings after Immortality. 
He was no builder of the lofty rhyme, 
. His own glad thoughts were all his Poesy ; 
He caird his Album, in quaint terms of praise. 
His '^ register of comfortable days.'' 

XII. 

And thus from all his bosom's best affections. 
And sweet emotions, not unmix'd with pain. 

From Childhood's hopes, and Boyhood's recollections^ 
And many a roving thought that cross'd his brain, 

Season'd with here and there some grave reflections. 
He fram'd a sort of desultory strain. 

Of course at Court his rhyming gain'd much credit 

From all who had, and some who hadn't read it. 

XIII. 

And thus his boyhood slid in smiles away. 
And he was nigh upon his sixteenth year. 

When, as it fell upon a certain day. 

He had a summons straightway to appear 

Before his Father; as he went, they say> 

His youog limbs shook with an unusual fear ; 

He had a strange presentiment, no doubt^ 

That some infernal mischief was about. 
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Iliimrioi PillMTlMrtit 

(Wfcidi— diMw&»^afaiiBy»iwiii— iij,) 

Tbr jmAM Mood with lK9dsti«K pMWM hnU 

Aad pla^d Che deuce with Prioon; eo,iDdMhh,k 
FoffgoC hk o«B artipathiesy and 
His SOD shoald ahvit. aad nm «iU 




He had oKireof cr, at his soljecto ihoyghtj 
Soaw MMite coodasiTe WMOMS of hisfyro; 

The King of Chiaa weald haip devfy boiiSlbt 
Just Ifcn a dose alHaare widi his TVraae ; 

Aad had a iMMt frhstin g HiaghtiT, ^Mglft 
Bj the Easf s pfoadest, jet Che Madea 

Umsated stiB, aad fiucy-liree, cashria'd 

In the pure brightness of her vesCal 



She had seen fifteen somaKn, Yonlh had wiapl her 
In its most radiant hureliness ; no gbnoe 

Of her wild eyes ere dione withont a caplnaa 
E'en throng her veil; and oh! to aee her dance! 

Why 'twoold have kill'd ov British Beans with raptue. 
And cansM a ** great sensation'' e'en hi Fi 

Her Yoibe of Mosic wandered throi^ mcn'k 

And, when most mirthfiil, fill'd their ^les with letrs. 

xvn. 

Badonra! fidr Badoora! would thj charms 

M^iht float befcre my bliss-be^ 
Woald I might once eitfold diee in my arms. 

And ftticy Aoa wert mine in dreams Elji ~ 
I think I then coold laugh at Care's aiarmsy 

And hold the bluest devib in derisi<m ; 
For ever could we live (my Muse and I) 
On thereaienibrance of tibat ecstasy. 

xvnL 

I own it has not been my boyhood's lot 
To fall in love so often as is co mm on ; 

My early flames were speedily forgot, 

Replac-d but slowly ; dioij^ 1^ name of woman 

Has id ways occupied a deceit spot 
In my'affections^ and I'm sure dmt no 

Can write aMire 1^^ than I wrote of faite 

Of the enjoyments of die msrrried 
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But though i grieve extremely to declare it, I 
Feel bound to tell w W I esteem the truth ; 

That female beauty i^ in fact^ a rarity 

E'en in the gay^ unwrinkled cheeks of youth. 

In number, as in charms, there's a disparity 
Between the plain and pretty^ and in sooth 

I meet, at present, but few finale eyes 

Whose snules remind me much of Paradise. 



Yet have I dwelt, for many a pleasant week, in 
A land whose women are the boast of fame ; 

Hail to the peerless belles around the Wrekin ! 
Haii to each wedded and unwedded Dame ! 

Though really (unpoetically speaking) 

With thre€ exceptions, whom I dare not naMie, 

I wouldn't give tl^ value of a gooseberry 

For all the beauty that I've found in-S 

XXI. 

Oh ! gentle Lady, with the dark-brown hair 
Braided above thy melancholy eyes. 

And pale thin cheek so delicately fair. 
And voice so full of woman's sympathies ; 

Woe for thy Beauty ! the fell demon, Care, 
Too soon hath made thy tender heart his prize ; 

Too soon those smiles, which ever and anon 

Threw sunshine o'er thy loveliness, are gone. 

XXII. 

Lonely art thou amid the fluttering crowd 
That throngs the gay and gilded drawing-^room ; 

For aye enwrapt and darken'd in a cloud 
Of cheerless and impenetrable gloom. 

The heartless glances of the gay and proud. 
Which dwelt so rudely on thy beauty's bloom. 

Pass thy pale cheek unheeding, and despbe 

The dimness of thy sorrow-*speaking eyes. 

XXIIL 
Yet when perchance a happier maid hath woken 

The sweetness of some old remember'd air, 
Whose touching music to thy heart hath spoken 

Of the oU days that were so passing fur : 
I've seen the spell that hangs around Uiee broken 

By rising visions of the things that were ; 
And thy faint blush and gusliing tears have told 
That cruaih-d aff^tions We not yet grown cold; 
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xxnr. 

But oh ! to me mo8t lovely and most lov*d^ 
In thy calm hour of dreaming solitude ; 

When I have tracked thy footsteps as they rov'd 
Through the thick mazes of the tangled wood ; 

Or to sweet sadness by thy story mov'd, 
By diy fair side, in mute attention, stood. 

Still in thine eyes my lovesick bosom sunning — 

But where, the devil, is my fancy running ? 



The fm Badoura had conceived a whim in 
Her lovely head, of wisdom most profound ; 

Her brain in wild, fantastic dreams was swimmingi 
Such as veith maidens now and then abound, 

But rarely vex the pates of married women — 
She fismcied she might search the world around, 

And find no husband in its dreary waste. 

To suit her most unconscionable taste. 

XXVI. 

And she had sworn by every good Divinity 
That ever on Olympus had a throne ; 

That, should her days be lengthened to infinity. 
No mortal should unloose her virgin zone. 

Nor steal the jewel of her bright virginity ; 
That treasure should, at least, remain her own. 

^was a strange whim, but what the stranger fact is, 

She seemM resolv'd to put the whim in practice. 

XXVII. 

She knelt before her sire, that gentle Maid, 
Lake young Diana at the feet of Jove, 

(As mention*d by Callimachus) and pray'd 
By all her peace on earth and hopes above. 

That if she ever ha$l his will obey'd. 
If he did ever his dear daughter love. 

He would permit her still to live and die 

In calm, unsullied, sinless chastity. 

xxvra. 

And much she argued on the wiles of men. 
Their base deceit, their gross dissimulation. 

Their falsehood and their cruelty ; and then 
She prais'd the virtues of a single station : 

And ** if she should be married, when, oh ! when 
Could she enjoy such mirth and recreation. 

Such joyous freedom, such unbounded sport 

As she was used to al Vu&t F«d\<^t'« Court ? " 
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^XXIX. 

Ah ! poor Badpura ! in a luckless hour 

Thou com'st to urge thine innocent entreaty ; 

No, though thy bright and eloquent eyes should isbower 
A sea of tears upon thy Father's feet, he 

Will never yield to their persuasive pow'r! — 
He had, in fact, just ratified a treaty * 

By which his daughter was declar'd the Queien 

Of the young hopeful heir of Fadladeen. 

XXX. 

For six whole months the mischief had been brewing 

With such sagacious secrecy, that few 
Suspected half the plans that were pursuing. 

And not a soul in all the kingdom knew 
That his respected Monarch had been doing 

What none but Monarchs have the face to do ; 
And si^'d the contract which he felt would sever 
His child from hope and happiness for ever. 

XXXI. 

Alas ! poor Royalty ! how far removM 
Art diou from all the blessedness of earth ! 

Is't not enough that thou hast never prov'd 
The bliss of Friendship, nor enjoy'd the mirth 

Of happy spirits, loving and belov'd ? 

Is't not enough that thou must feel the dearth 

Of cheering looks, and languidly repress 

The hollow smiles of palace heartlessness ? 



XXXII. 
Is't not enough that tranquil sleep is driven 

From thy uneasy pillow? — that thy brain 
Must throb for ever, and thy heart be riven 

With weariness and care^ and scarce retain 
A dream obscure, a wandering ray of Heav'n, 

So closely fetter'd by the earth's dull chain 7 / 
Is't not enough that Fancy's self hath left 
Thy broken slumber of her joys bereft ? 

xxxra. 

Oh ! is not this enough ? but must thou link - 
Thy care-worn heart to an unloving mate; \ « 

And for the bliss of chaste affection, drink 
The bitter cup of carelessness or hate, 

Unsolaced, and unpitied ? — Canst thou think 
There is on Earth a thing so desolate 

As thou, who yieldest for thy tinsel prize 

Love's self, our last faint ray from rt 
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xxxrr. 

So felt perchance Badoura, as she knelt 

Before her Father with her strange petition ; 

Oh ! in her Toice what sweet persuasion dwelt ! 
How manag was her look of meek submission! 

I don't know how her gracious Father fek. 
But he was far too great a Politician 

To let absurd, intnisiye feelings glance 

Through his profound and passionless countenance. 

XXXV. 

He simply answer'd that '' he quite agreed 

In every single syllable she*d said ;' 
Such notions were most amiable indeed. 

And did much credit to her heart and head. 
He only grieVd that there was urgent need 

That she should set off instantly to wed 
The heir apparent of a distant State — 
Her resolution bad been form'd too late." 

XXXVI. 

This was not what Badoura had expected. 
And a distracting scene of course ensued ; 

The Maid dedar'd the match must be rejected. 
The King swore roundly, " d — n him if it should ; 

She ought to jump to be so well connected ;'' — 
She still persisted that she never would : 

He swore that she must do as she was bid. 

And should be lockM up closely till she did. 

XXXVII. 
Poor girl, they shut her in a lonely tower, 

(Oh ! subject meet for melancholy verse ;) 
Nor would the old hard4iearted brute allow her 

One poor companion, save her kind old Nurse. 
'Twas a sad stretch of arbitrary power. 

For the convenience of his pnvate purse : 
(I own to me it seems extremely funny 
How 971091^ matteri mix with fnatrimany.) 

xxxvra. 

In the meantime, while all the Chinese Court 
Was in confusion with this pleasant scene. 

Another, quite as pleasant of the sort. 
Was acting by the Prince of Fadladeen; 

But 'twould be indecorous to report 

Such angry squabbles as should ne'er have been. 

The Youth, in short,, was of die Lady's mind. 

And like %\mIaA7 ^19^ tiofiiXtsfa^ 
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X^XXIX. 

Judge not; fair dames, too harshly of his heait^ 
Nor deem him quite to your attractions blind> 

Insensible and dead to Cupid's dalt. 
And careless of the eyes of womuikind. 

Perhaps some luckier beauty had the start 
Of poor Badoura in his wayward miod ; 

Perhaps some youBg Court-Siren's fascination 

Within his breast bad caus'd a palpitotion. 

XL. 

Perhaps — but no!-— the truth must be confest; 

No woman had dominion o'er his: soul ; 
His eye had wander'd o'er earth's loveliest. 

And still his heart was free from their control : 
Yet did he madly love, and o'er his rest 

Dreams of such bright and passionate beauty stole. 
As oft in slumber to the Poet's eyes 
Disclose the long-lost joys of Paradise. 

XLI. 

He was, I said, a Poet from his birth^ 
And fairy-land around his boyhood shone ; 

His soul drank in the beauty of the earth 

With fervent joy, but near his Father's throne 

How did he feel of kindred souls the dearth ! 
How sigh for some belovM and loving one. 

To whom he might in solitude reveal 

Bliss which the hearts around him could not feel ! 

XLIL 

So he grew pensive, and at times would wander 
Through lonely dell, and unfrequented wood ; 

And on his fate in deep abstraction ponder. 
And in his more imaginative mood 

Would picture to himself a dream of wonder, 
A lot be would have chosen if he could ; 

And shadow out a creature who might be 

The gentle sharer of his sympathy. 

XTJU. 

And then he search'd the tomes of old romance, 
(I don't know how he got romances) there ; 

He cull'd from many a heroine's countenance 
The traits he thought most exquisitely foir ; 

From one he stole her eyes' o'erwhelming gluice, ' 
And from another clipp'd her auburn hair : 

From this her lips, from that her blushes stole. 

And from five bupidred focm'd onelov^li vrhc^ftA 

3 H 
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And IllMfof toC^* MA feeling, i<^ 
With Whidk ttih itSiity ere«tufe mttsft tbcMfH; 

Again he seaixA'd all Taletf flml e'er #ere ^M, 
And choefe the bri^ht^t lAcMiels tbaf b^ foiiii^; 

Which bteMiii^ #iA faJb dttMAofiB, ma St 
Of jo; h6 ^oi« that all the iMAA afoi^iid 

^o liVf^ Mnidty eMM he feaaid so h^kht 

As that nMtl^ ^Hht&i in^hisr Q^ihtoCfic ^M. 

xtt. 

TWite «V^ with him. this* i^Migin'd fonh. 
And aa ihcf y^p^taA ft)My ««i^^«t ^'#; 

The bri^f e^^6n sfao^^ in hvt€^ ^b ^kfA, 
d<y M§t»^y a^MM^etft td bh vtew^ 

That he pH^ qiMte t1ilrttpta/df iasd » rtokte 
Offhith ^a pa^Aotk QiJ Ms bof^om l^#. 

That in his fiUT V^dckiiifA flye ^iob r^U 

And fell in HM ^iHA thil Slfigltt dfaitie id^tf. 

Itvrzsasiaymif^-iHfteiMtii; 

It ihMe MA Biijip^^, if if dt^d^liitf m^; 
The worst dttft «^ Be e6tiMf ^ ft^f i^i^'d 

Td dl^ciifir tt^ oM^ flf 1^ Daa. 
But wheir B£ ^W»; iti ftilhsediieifcey^ oonfin'd, 

WraM M tMs Vifliioto, bfr wast s^doinl s&d. 
Tie KW imUghA'dffiitf tU^ bby #Ai^ fitiniic, 
Thdtt^ ti6 att iMul m b&y was romantic. 

. xiYii. 

Th^jbod 6M McAiaiieh Ib^d his hedcbthnig ittd, 
Cukm^ 'i#iUr a criid mestsm-^. I ipdM My, 

A thmg ylAStB no wi§^ Father Wdald Ha1% d6ta<^. 
To lock him t§ iH llM dntrage^^ way ;*) 

And, fbdi^ sdf dF^ fttit hni iiHt^ \^ere ^ori6. 

He bmm dbted btttt eVety" otftet- Akf. 
'Twas alt-ih i«»,^iidf phyOc botild ^JlibV« 
His wild, ideal, s^fitiUy Vb^. 

Annrs'iKiTe now a mostiorioTii api 

BotB MehdtHi w^e 6bftfbthided^ 
That^ ipHk tip takit pkttttii ihVUfttMt^, " 

Tiki maM^ Wodld lie ^ti«vbittf^ ^ifd-. ' 

They iii^fji^^ 6MltHVti iti U <mfd^ 



I've pf <^'4 ^ S(^¥t^^i mmfk> V?^ Wd :^ghtiiig. 
Till rve ai7a^t4i»l atawiKi|Qa|y-^^ft, 

And gjmiffk hfifmw^ 'sfm #ft# ^Vw^ v4^ ; 
4Mi 7f)t X-qm/foimrf will ^^mi ^4 i9if jap^) 
Ne'er tb^««j^ m^ mif^ ffm^^*^ pf yif^g 

A strain of soS^Jtifiiii^<^^ ^gm'^^rv, 

A*. 

A little aniukr-ia few .8|wrt iWee|Mi-ris#4 l^bcw 
?i^Mt «# loptb 1^ ^ 

Serene^ yet bemug qpi thy i^ode^t l^iii^w 
The timid blu^b of yirgiip ba^l^fi^ciQIw* 
And thou shflX f^e^ge 4^e inr^^c^^ ^oj^r, 

Ani .«ttcr <if ithou ,fia©«t) cihe ft^ f*' V^ r 
At which vnoit j^ei»' ibps mre i»p.t )to iaj!^, 

Wlwn ihejr iQQiMe /lof 1(7 {t^ the i9|arri^^ ,^^ 

I* 

Thou hast^one wjwel>!7r^Jy43|^||^,fl^|qH^ 
Long might with g^M^eywU^p ihp^ife .f^B^ j 

Well dost ^o« xb^iQ^e, for m9^ 9> 4«W% p4^» 
The better ^maifbj^f^ecHrkig/^il^. 

W^ dQi«t idiou >di9Q>iie» for mM»y }a M(^# ^igl^j 
A .bit^faMid'ji sioile^ mA mt»¥f^ cw^ fei^^ 9wn 

That yov wfire fi>m'4 0w^<i«Nlg ^XfK^tipa^ 

The more pMttsw^vrthy i» ^j^ur jpo^c^u^n. 

LII. 
But we shall miss^ beside our quiet hearth. 

Thy delicate form^ thine ever^smiling eye. 
The frankness of thy laughter-loving mirth, 

Thy voice so rich in sweetest melody ; 
And when I seek this dearest spot of Earth, 

From my world-weary rovings, I shall sigh 
To meet no longer in jny Father's hall 
The fifurest facis, the lightest step of all. 

Lin. 

Ill write a fine description in the papers 
Of the proceedings of your wedding-day i 

And give old maids and bachelors the vapours. 

Telling how bright your looks, your dress how gay; 

And then I'll praise your milliners and drapers, 
Beginning somewhat in the following way : — 

*' Married last week, at — — in this Shire, 

Miss H* Montgomery to John Stumps, Esquire." 
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tlV. 

Fie on my giggling MttBe^ whocanHbe-serioirs 
For half a stanza on so grave a theme ; 

But 'tis in vain for me to be imperious^ 
When she's determined to rebel ; I deem. 

Most courteous readers, that this strain will weary us, 
And I shall sadly sink in your esteem 

If I pursue it longer ; if you please 

ni breathe awhile^ and give your Worships ease. 

LV. 

Yet, ere I close my Canto, I must mention 

What should have been declared some stanzas back- 
That 'twas not my original intention 

To follow so irregular a track ; 
And X must own I merit reprehension 

And punishment, for havmg been so slack- 
To introduce you to the sportive Dame, 
From whom diis wondrous story takes its name. 

LVI. 

I must implore your pardon, and will try 
(If you get through this Canto) in my next 

To check me rovings of my Phantasy, 
And stick a little closer to my text. 

** I've wandered from my theme, yet scarce know-why*** 
As sings a friend of mine, — for I'm perplext 

For time ; could I but polish as I would, 

I'd make my Poem wonderfully good. 
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CANTO It 

^ Listen) where fhou art sitting, 
Under the glassy, oool, translucent ware. " 

Comiu. 

• 4 

I. 

My ink is mixM witk tears of deep vexation 
To know what Mr. Courtenay has decreed ; 

That here no more our King shall fill his station^ 
That Club and Punchbowl all to fate must cede ! 

What ! can't we have another Coronation 
In the Fusticular Kingdom? I, indeed^ 

Have half a mind — but ah ! 'tis much too late : 

For this same Crown to be a candidate. • 

n. 

Ah! Gerard! Gerard! what wouldst thou be doing ? 

(Quoth my astonish'd Muse) is this thine high 
Commiseration of the cares pursuing 

The unblest course of wretched Royalty ? 
Why didst thou prate^ last Canto> of the ruin 

Of Royal spints ? — was it all a lie ? 
And did yoii talk in that high-sounding way 
Only because you'd nothing «lse to say ? 

III. 

Gerard, I'm quite ashamed of you — take care — 
I'll not to be treated (trust me) in this sort ; 

How can you hope to breathe poetic air • 
In die unhealthy climate of a court ? 

Do you suppose you'll ever find me there? 
Pray have the voters promis'd you support? 

Poetic air, said I? — ^your chance is smaU, 

Just now, of breathing any air at all. 

IV. 

Haven't you had an asthma all the spring? 

An't you, this moment, wheezing like a kettle? 
And yet forsooth, you want to be a King ; 

And, though you scarce can fetch your breath, to settle 
Affairs of State ! — ^'twould be a pretty thing— 

I thought you'd been a man of different metaL 
Reign if you will — ^butwhen by me forsaken. 
You'll find that you're confoundedly mistakeow 
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V. 
Swtet Mme, hsve p at ji ga t rogt me, I ne'er om 

b eanieat to petition for Am throne ; 
Tboiig^ thou doii smile bat seldom^ I'm content 

Wim diy uncertfii hpuwct <; but I own 
1!^ a sad bore to have Ay fancies pent 

Within my biapMii idB joya jrfyjliag 'flown*- 
No prais^ my dear ancNiymoaa state td'sweeteOy 
And dl because some fc^ are leaving Eton. 

But cQMB4]«oepMirei^4iiMlinndi^ f iiiwii,m a J 
T^ laid dhiaa ipspniidaa^jdaarart Mvaa^ 

I^aakMtao gmva^-m-l aak you as a fioand, 
Eos; i£ you don^asmt aoc^X shaH iotaa 

My way m kii^ di^eaoMs .wilhout.end. 
And n(tf « jiagle i-fiadsipr will pamse 

My ladioMi: liqanffliin Lscaroajeewlii ^t a awa to 

Wade throHghiaqr iasi iBtenmaaUe Caitn> 

JiAisi^ i wal ' naa r» iM aiteadace jay j ra Ae r 
Xftidbaitfr i^ntf fliho^as mf Tide aJMuae ; 

And since, in ^ <Bar a^imas, I jhsH MsdlMr 
For.sasc^«pui|ioMSy/tiPO«lAbaajlumi^ ^ 

SbouUl.dda^^iuto jnarmewto^!^'!'^* 
So forth fliia steps, this mooaajr 4*>b^# 
Maimo|Bia,4|i mad faiigr, ^4uid In^ 
As any elf 1^ a^ar fl^d fHudLS Iqr mgkft* 

¥111. 

She ^mm mm Eaitli«saan aAtt AaiaafatioB, 
Ai^ iMaafciii ^ Oliarop^^^ j«id^ 

In Faery'plsad racay^d bar 4ribica<yoa^ 
But never yat bad bean aadnc^d Uimai, 

Thougb she was wnafid bj lial£4l|e El^ aatioii^ 
Bbtiat^a^fiwa andsampg^e^beladf 

And sou^^ifararsioniBv her gentle 

Chiefly among Iha Jiaan^ af.jbamMi 



There wa|i a<4sep andsoiitasy ukI jn 

Tha^palaas. ij^miiiu Am Fwme.iraS'JiQV'^MiiBfdi 

Which s^ipAi this lavely fairy ^t m dlmMn^t, 
Aapot}ust suited to- a £aacy'«» j|iH|d4 

MueblJkaAlia finintttn wdpara Nareisans feUin^ 
Loaa ^Mdi bis >oiwn fiur f aca, aBd>>piii?i»caad .pin'd 

To daath.^tha passion^s- not .atall >uncQanniin 

In 14M^.aflW^ai^'^^^BMllsteal ariA 






X. 
Beneatlv this foontan^tf iireib alii bdbbing i^aHtr/ 

U'lrfalbofiuaiUy dvepv.tbe Htdkn^ Aiy/ 
This wondrous Fttry; iTiaie^ff most rfw i iut chrtigllCer, 

In unimagmaUcr vitidsr lay* 
Where nefeF ^rthly tmrpif sorrow iOii|^ ker^ 

But o'er her keacd di* thv wM waten jitfj,^ 
And flitthq; ij^irini 6f the EartfraUd Air; 
Sbfltlir^d 9Mtat dreinnr and airy nittsie tber& 

XI. 
For ifae mii^^ell beloVd by all tV i ai Kioi ' ti t . 

Bmgt that roam dn^ragb Ooeab/ fiartby or Sky ; 
And onvfdvM Messed mritv pnat the fwiiA 

Of the vast Eden of Sterrtity 
To be ber ala^6»y taad to her didrauM iK 

Afirgeli& thoij^bt^y each heavenly phantasy^ 
Thai! mortab lAay not know— 4dl came to Mesa 
This gentle Bttng^a dreanne of hap]^inei*«» 



Xflf. 
And all rirbiiMd ^1 fottltdtt, the (>ita sdr 

BMtMicthei p^ttMce y ^veiY leaf ^p«i» bMg 
With mu^ji ind ekck floWr diftt bb>0sofif^d> Ihei^ 

A fine Md sHiipeirMatilral' fh^ranee flan|f 
On the ^M MiiB^; and Aith^ did repair * 

GttiMNfed HMfidS, a(tid k^rs feftd «ildyefiii|[ ; 
And by the iide of the k>^<4niirmUnii{|f stfettfr 
Would y<lfMhM P^eeis hty theaii doinr to^ dreaftt* 

Xttl. 
And ever on tflaft sfM the hm tff ]lConiib|f 

FeM tfai(iieMi; aud ttl« 9iftr« «ierMka»ti§l^t 
Spsirided fliiid dflttoed irtdid die #a^^ei^/ iiihifiaiii|^ 

The crysisi ehambei^ 6( iibt rteej^fag^Sfrice^ 
But when the rtiirig Mt>oii '¥miSkjglsAy Jmmik 

The EcTMeHi AiefT^ and th^ m^m de#c» df Might 
Lay heavy eta die EdHU^ AfM S^i^iee sMiMe 
Fresh from the vitfiotiS' e# the di^'tf tepoMT^ 

And tbeny she gidiyiilriiifder'd Af^w^b fli^ W6rfd> 
WherTc^ bet ftftK^ led* iteH Wd ^cNild liM^ 

(The sails of hef br^Hf tteieeiMrblga uMetfl'c^ 
Througb miMy li ^;tfleif» 4kfi Ittid Mtfi^ 

The chattib^rs cir tb& iUepiiilfgf oA Ae eMnd 

The locks 6f y^GMgthiM^ aNcd4ei«/il'fc«y V# 
And lit ae^ httlrti«iM^ tt«fr Mli^piiff eyW, 
And breath'd li^ flMr^tMBi^ th«^MWA<«f t^feffedise. 
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XV. 

And she would scatter o'er the Poet's brain 
(As he Iqiy smiUng through swift-springing tears) 

A strange and unintelligible train 
Of faincies, and ring loud into his ears 

A long, m^sterious^ and perplexing strain 
Of. music, or combine the joy of years 

In half an hour of slumber ; till he started 

From such sweet visions, weeping and wild-heuted. 

XVI. 

And, in her mirthful moments, would she seek 
The bachelor's room> and spoil his lonely rest; 

Or with old maids play many a wicked freak ; 
Or rattle loudly at the miser's chest. 

Till he woke trembling ; she would often wreak 
Her vengeance on stem fathers who repress'd 

Their children's young and innocent loves, and sold 

(Like our two Kings) their happiness for gold. 

XVII. 
I can't tell half the merry tricks she play'd 

On earth, nor half the clamour, and the fuss 
Old women made about her. — I'm afraid. 

No Sprite was ever half so mischievous. 
But so it happen'd that one night she stray'd 

Into the Frince's chamber-~(prying Puss i 
I wonder what,'the deuce, she wanted there 
With a young man abed, so fresh and fair.) 

xvni. 

Tranquil and happy in his sleep he lay. 
For: he was dreaming of that vision bright ; 

And o'er his flush'd cheek stole a wandering ray 
Of silent but most passionate delight. 

As he was gazing his soul's eyes away 
On some imagmed form — ^he was a sight 

Of wondrous beauty, and Maimoune stood 

Ghizing upon him long in solitude. 

XIX. 
Oh ! hqw she long'd to peep beneath the lid 

That veil'd his eyes' dark azure, and e9py 
The sweet imaginations that it hid 

Wandering beneath its fringed canopy. 
Yet would she not awake him ; all she did 

Was but one instant on his breast to lie. 
And kiss the lips which tremulously mov'd : 
As if to meet the U^ of V^hfi Wd« 
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XX. 

Hark ! a dull sound swings through the troubled air ! 

She hears the flapping of unholy wings— 
Awfaile she listens mute with finger fair 

JRais'd to her delicate lips ; then swiftly springs 
Into the infinite sky — what meets she there r 

Ha ! a bad Spirit in its wanderings 
Darkens the face of the full moon, and mars 
The pale-ey'd beauty of the silent stars. 

XXI. 

Up sprang Maimoune— ^winds are not so fleet 
Through the spell-troubled atmosj^here^ — and soon 

You might behold those hostile Spirits meet 
Within the circle of the full-orb'd moon. 

Well knew the Fiend that battle or retreat 
To him was hopeless — so he crav'd a boon, 

That^ as her anger he was loth to stir. 

She'd let him pass in peace — and he'd let her. 

XXII. 
** Ho! " quoth the Fairy (and she laugh'd aloud) 

'^ Eand Sir Rebellious, courteous terms are these : 
But mine must first be thought on — Spirit proud. 

Now whether thy sweet Spritehood doth it please, 
That I should dash thee from thy murky cloud 

Into yon deep uncomfortable seas ; 
Or shut those fair and dainty limbs of thine 
In the dark trunk of that wind-shakeii pine ? 

XXIII. 
'^ Or wilt thou shiver in the realm of Frost, 

Ten thousand years fast fetter'd to the Pole? 
Or, to the centre of the deep earth tost. 

There tumble, free from Gravity's control. 
In many an antic gambol ?-rto thy cost 

Curs'd Spirit thou hast dar'd me-^for a soul 
More dark than thou, more mischievously wicked. 
Roams not the earth— at least vnth such a thick head. 

XXIV. 
** I've some old scores to pay you off, Sir, now : — 

Didn't I see you tap Tom Ooddard's ale? 
Didn't you pull down Pocock's barley-mow ? 

Didn't you nick the Parson's pony's tiEul ? 
Didn't you milk John Squizzle's spotted c6w? 

And thump his Sister with the milking pail? 
Didn't I see you through the keyhole creep. 
And give Miss Bab the fidgets in her deep? 

Si , 
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'^ Can V^ say any thing in your, defence ? 

Whate-'er you will Fm ready. Sir, to hear^— 
What ! silent ! — ^bave you lost your little sense ? 

Tjfftyeyou no means of making it appear 
That you possess a diadow of pretence 

To mercy? — are you quite struck dumb with fear? 
Come, Illinot.wait — ^you stupid Spirit, speak — 
What mischief have you done, this many a week ? ^ 

XXVI. 

The Spirit trembled as he made reply : 
''Most beautiful Maimoune, 1 confess 

That I must owe, henceforth, my liberty 
(Which I deserve not) to your gentleness. 

Much mischief surely have I. done, yet I 
May> with some reason, venture to express 

A hope that IVe# for once, refrain'd from doing 

My poor endeavour to engender ruin. 

xxyii. 

'* 'Dierp is a;high and solitary tower 

Nfsar Chvaa's proud metropolis, and there> 

AsL^pass'd o'er it tat the midnight hour. 
Suspended in the vast and moonlit air,-^ 

Lying, in soft sleep's poppy-breathing lM>wer, 
I saw a maiden exquisitely fair !— 

You may. conceive what charms must be her lot, 

When I assure you that I pinched her not I 

xxvni. 

'' She quite disarmed me of ray old propensities ; 

I had-no thought of doing any harm 
To her — I would not for the wealth of ten cities 

Have thrilled that bosom vritb the least alarm. 
' What beauty ! ' I exclaim'd, ' oh J how intense it is ! 

How exquisite her neck, her hand, her arm! 
Her lips ! — oh ! mi^ht I with a kiss surprise 
Th^^..8Jy^mber84iangmg on those shrouded eyes.' 

XXIX* 

'' J3utl breath'd o'er her a profounder sleep. 

And drove away all images of fear 
From h^r. repose; then softly did I qreep. 

And whisper dreams of wonder in her ear. 
Thus, many a night, didil my. vigils keep 

Beside her .pillow, till she grew most dear 
E'en to my nature**— by her eyes. I* swear 
The woi;^ holda not anotker thing so iw !"" 
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XXX. 

'* Now," quoth the netded Fay, '* mtie o^n Fd wager 
(Mi^t I hold tx>mmerce with such 'things as thou. 

And wouldst thou dare in such a strife to ^a^ her) 
That this thy Beauty bears not such a brow 

Of loveliness (I don't mean to enrage her) 
As a' young wonder whom I saw just now 3 

And (what would more her female natures V^x) 

My brighter Beauty's of the other sex. 

XXXI. 

'' Nay, since you look incredulous. Sir Fiend, 
I must your senses by strong proof convince ; 

So beg that you'll ihis instant condescend 
To lay your sleeping Princess by my Prince 

In yon lone turret — back to China wend-— 
Bring hither this fair paragon->-and since 

You dare to stake your judgment against min^. 

Well see which Beauty is Sie more divhie.*' 

XXXII. 

She spoke — upon the word his raven pinions 
The dark-brow'd Spirit for the voyage spread. 

And to the Chinese Monarch's far dominions. 

Swift, straight, and fearless, through midair he sped ; 

Where (still unshaken in his old opiiaions) 
He bore Badoura, sleeping frokn berb)^. 

And lodg'd her safely in the Prince's tower. 

Close by his side, in less than half an hour. 

XXXIII. 

Had I but time I'd tell you how enchanting 

She look'd, when waving in tfaie midnight breeze. 

As the strong Spirit bore her onvirard/ panting 
With baste, o'er towns, and continents, and seas. 

In raiment her fair limbs were sadly wantiiig. 
For she wore nothing but a thin chemise ; 

And, as the moonbeams bath'd her in their light. 

She seem'd some wandering meteor of the Night, 

XXXIV. 

Or star drbpp'd from the firmament ; bfit livheti 
She lay still sleeping, by the Prince's side«-^ 

The fairest she of women — ^he of men-^— 
Both Spirits own'd, it could not be denied 

That Earth ne'er saw such Beauty. Ne'er again 
Will such a Bridegroom sleep by such a' Bnde, 

And ne'er again, whUe wb live — I'm afraid. 

Will pranks so pleasant be by Fairies ^ta^'d. 
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XXXV. 

Awhile the Fairies bent in silence o'er them. 
Comparing lip with lip, and note with nose ; 

And for their beauty could almost adore them ; 
But soon the old dispute again arose ; 

And to such lengths their angry passion bore them, 
That they had nearly come from words to blows ; 

But that the evil Spirit fear'd to fight 

With so confounded passionate a Sprite. 

XXXVI. 

At length 'twas settled, with the full consent 
Of both, that the dispute should be referred 

(Since neither to resign the contest meant) 
To the unbiassed judgment of a third : 

And they both swore that they would be content. 
When this their quarrel should be fairly heard. 

With his decision. So Maimoune calPd 

A Spirit whom her bea^ty had enthraird 

XXXVII. 
For fifteen hundred years. The Spirit came — 

A creature form'd by Nature for a Lover ; 
Blearey'd, and bowlegg'd, humpbacked, hom'd, and lame; 

I wonder how such beauty fail'd to move her. 
But she had never yet confessed a flame. 

Though she had made this dainty Knight a rover, 
Since he first wooM her, over seas and lands. 
Ten times a*day, to do her mild commands. 

XXXVIII. 

In this behaviour did my Sprite resemble 
All mortal women whom I ever knew ; 

Grood Lord ! I'm now while writing in a tremble. 
To think of all the labour I went through 

When X was courting Miss Jemima Kemble ; 
Never had galley-slave so much to do ; 

Never poor husband of a wife who chided 

Could lead, in this world, such a Ufe as I did. 

XXXIX. 

Well ! Vm still single !— but I can't forget 
How oft I've trudg'd for many a dusty mile 

On some ridiculous errand, — or got wet 
In expectation of at least a smile ; 

And then, returning, found her in a pet 
.Because ** Fd kept her waiting; such a while." 

And then the sihawls and tippets^that I carried ; 

The aciapts the \«d. i&ft Vsxtd — till fhe married. 
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XL. 
Up rose the Spirit thus so deeply smitten. 

And most politely fell upon his knees ; 
(His name can't be pronounc'd, and scarcely written^ 

And so we'll call him Cupid if you please :) 
His mistress told him of the plan she'd hit on. 

And begged his judgment would the strife appease ; 
And Cupid grinn'd, and look'd extremely proud. 
To have his taste in Beauty thus allow'd. 

XLI. 

But when he very carefully had ey'd, 

With spectacles oh nose, the sleeping pair. 

He gravely said it could not be denied — 
That they were both superlatively fi^ir. 

He was extremely puzzled to decide 

Which was the more so, and could not declare 

To which his judgment would award the prize. 

Unless he was allowM to see their eyes. 

XLII. 

So said, so done ; — ^the magic spell was broken 
Which hung upon the slumber-sealed eyes 

Of the young Prince, and he was fairly woken 

From his sweet dreams ; then, v oh ! with what surprise 

He saw the form beside him (a bright token 
Of the Gods' favour) sent to realize 

(As he suppos'd), the loveliest dreams that stole 

Across the enchanted vision of his soul. 

XLUI. 
How came she there?— r-he knew, not, and car'd less ; 

That she was there was quite enough for him ; — 
Bewilder'd in her dazzling loveliness. 

How did his eyes in giddy rapture swim ! 
As she lay by him still and motionless, 

'* The cup of love was running o'er the brim. 
Within him" (as I heard a speaker say 
At a Salopian dinner yesterday.) 

XLIV. 
I can't think how he took the joke so coolly. 

As if the Gods had chosen to provide 
And send him, as they ought, at midnight duly, 

A beautiful young lady for a bride. 
He never ask'd who brought her thither. Truly^ 

Had I foiind such a treasure by my side. 
Nor of the trick been previously admonished, 
I should have felt prodigiously astonished. 
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XLV. 
Long did he .gaze in sileoee and deep ioy. 

And thoughts came o'er him which ne ne'er had known; 
Thedriaam, which he had worshqppM from a boy. 

In one ^ort instant from his brain had flown ; 
And M new love, which knew of no alloy^ 

Within his boaom had built up a throne. 
The .Lady iskptyiie gaz^d^ and gaz'd upott her. 
But harboured not ardiQOght against her honour. 

XLVl. 

She slept on most amazingly'*-4ie thought 
(And Fm Jiot sure he wasn't in die right) 

That she slept rather sounder than she ought. 
It beings he smpi^'d, her bridal ni^ht. 

But, though he deem'd it strange, he never sought 
To ibroe the slumbers from mose orbs of light 

He almost fear'd to view — ^he c(mld not bear 

To use such rudeness to a 'thing, so fiEur. 

XLVn. 
Yet :d]d he print a most bewildering kiss 

On her fair diedk<— another on her brow^*— 
(I should expatii^e on that moment's bliss. 

But haven't time to dwell upon it now.) 
They would have waken'd any living Miss, 

Whose sle^ was not enchanted ; but somehow 
This Lady felt them not ; or, if she did. 
Sleep still wdgh'd down -each persevering IkL 

xLvm. 

'Twas all in vain; he found he couldn't wake het 
By any gentle means ; so, having swam 

Tiat she was his, and he would ne'er forsake her-^- 
That jhe should never fipom his arms be torn. 

Even though Hell itself should yawn to take her. 
He diought it would be best to doze till monl ; 

And, having kiss'd her lovely cheek once more. 

He fell asleep more soundly than before. 

XLIX. 
Forthwith^ releas'd from the strong spell that bound her 

In deepest slumber, fair Bailoura sprung 
From her enchanted visions, and around her 

A glance of momentaiy wonder flung. 
Miieh did the aspect of die place confound her—*. 

Where are Ae pictures round her chamber hung? 
Is this her bed ?— -a,nd ah !-^what heavenly fece 
Lies on the pillow, in her Nurse's place ? 
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L. 

She screams aloud ! — is this a man be«ide her.? 

A Husband? — Gracious! is her Father mad.? 
She is resolv'd^. whatever may betide her. 

To fly — and yet the face is. not ^o bad*. 
She has seen worse complexions, — mouth»^^ much wider, — 

In fact the fellow is a pretty lad ; 
She thought she'd take one p^ep at him, and bent* 
Silently o er his face in wonderment. 

LL 

Upon her delicate brow the dark hair braided, 
Cloudlike hung o'er the starbeams of hier eyes ^ 

Which, by that darkness soften'd and o'ershaded. 
Fell in a gleam of tenderest ecstasies 

Upon the sleeping boy ; that gleam pervaded 
His cheek still glowing from his late surprise ; 

And touch'd his brow, which in that radiance shone 

IVitb loveliness far brighter than its own. 

Thus (as 'tis said), Italian Beauty hung 

Over the sleeping Milton, as at noon 
Reclin'd he lay the forest trees among, 

His thoughts to some unutterable tune 
Of Heavenly, Music wandering, till they sprung 

Into his deep-flush'd countenance, and soon 
Kindled within that gazer's breast the flame 
Which Woman, who best feels it, dares not name. 

MIL 

But there's one trifling difference between 

My Princess and the Dame who seeni'd to ape her ; 

That Milton's Beauty chose not to be seen. 
And scarce declar'd her passion e'en on paper : 

Whereas Badoura thought it would be meim 
To let so delicate a Youth escape her ; 

All her objections to a ring were over,. 

Since Fate had sent her such a handj^cuaaijejover. 

LIV. 
And she began to find.it poor eo)playmei]it 

To gaze so long upon a sleeping «pouse. 
And long'd for the more rational enjoyment 

Of conversation^ and exchanging vows 
Of love, and chaste endearments ne'er to cloy meant ; 

And so she strove the sleeper to arouse^,, , 
At first by gentle kip^es, and fond taps 
With her smaU fingesr$y-^then.}>y xuder «lap^*. 
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LV. 
He only slept the scfunder^ so she tried 

At last the sweet allurement of her tongue ; 
** Sweet Prmce ! — Dear Husband !— am I not thy Bride? 

Am I not chaste, and beautiful^ and young ? ^ 
Have I not air, and shape, and grace beside ? 

Is not my voice the sweetest mat e'er sung? 
Why Husband! Husband! Husband !— Sir ! Sir! Sir! 
Good Lord ! will nothing make this Blockhead stir ? 

LVI. 

Now by mine eyes, fair Bridegroom, 'tis not right 
To sleep so sound at such an hour as this ; 

Pray tell me, b it not our bridal night. 
Sacred to love, and harmony, and bliss ? 

I've a great mind to quarrel with you quite. 
Discourteous Sir — now by this rapturous kiss, 

(Which I must steal, since you will not bestow,) 

I never could have borne to slight you so. ' 

LVII. 
Aid me, ye Gods, this odious sleep to drive hence ; 

Sir, you've carous'd too freely at the wine — 
No ! — no : I now perceive the whole contrivance, 

'Tis aU a trick, my kind Papa, of thine. 
I wonder at my Nurse's base connivance ; 

But oh ! he looks so radiantly divine. 
And smiles, in slumber, with a smile so sweet, 
I can't believe him guilty of deceit. 

LVIU. . 

^* Still sleep'st thou dearest ? some malignant Demon 
Hath o'er thy spirit cast this baneful spell ; 

Else never couldst thou in this &shion dream on. 
Nor against Love and Hymen so rebel. 

As not to let those eyes of beauty beam on 
The gentle Lady who loves thee so well : 

By Heay'n thou smil'st — I know it's all a sham ; 

Heav'n grant me patience !— -what a wretch I am ! 

LIX. 
'^ Thou lov'st me not ; dost thou suspect my fame ? 

My parents. Sir, are noble as thine own ; 
My Aunt Haiatelnefous was a Dame 

As chaste, and coy, as ever wore a govni : 
Ne'er have I felt, — till now. Love's pleasing flame ; 

. My Father shall defend his Child's renown. 
Do as you, please, Sir—you shall shbrtly know 
That 111 Vvttve ve;Tv^<^«xvc^ \l ^wj^. ^^ \Bfc ^^ 
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LX. 
'^y the hot tears which I am shedding o'er thee ; 

By my poor heart which doth so fondly ache ; 
By these most chaste embraces ; I implore thee, 

My Husband, if thou steepest, to awake. 
Oh !— didst thou know how madly I adore thee. 

Thou wouldst not thus persist my heart to break. 
Oh ! hear the plaint my wounded Spirit pours. 
And heal my sorrow ! — Lord, how loud he snores ! '* 

LXI. 

She spoke ; the tears fell fast, as she was speaking. 
Yet did they yield her anguish small relief; 

And (what was shocking), in her flight from Pekin, 
She'd droppM her muslin pocket-handkerchief. 

So that she could'nt stop her eyes from leaking, 
Maimoune felt much pity for her grief. 

And soon, in order to assuage her pain. 

Sent Magic slumber to those eyes again. 

LXII. 

By this the silver Moon had drawn her horn in. 
While Cupid still more undecided grew ; 

And puzzled on, unmindful of the warning. 

Till, while he posed and doubted, the cock crew, 

And at the sound, before the breath of Morning, 
Back to their haunts, the three mad Spirits flew, 

Leaving, in rather an unusual place. 

The Prmce and Princess lying face to face. 

LXIIL 

The spells fell from their eyelids, and together 

These two fond lovers from their dreams awoke. 
And met each other's eyes — 'twas long ere either 

(Lost as they were in love and wonder) spoke. 
I don't know (and it matters not a feather). 

Which of the two the blissful silence broke — 
'Twas a strange introduction — I'm afraid. 
The breakfast hour that morning was delay'd. 

IiXIV. 
Of course the thing in matrimony ended ; 

The Kings were much astonish'd at the way 
In which the Fairies had their schemes befriended. 

Though how it happen'd not a soul could say. 
Maimoune and her Lover both attended. 

In high good humour, on the wedding day. 
And brought fine gifts from Fairy-land,^ and s^ed 
AH sorts of blessings on the Nu|>tial Bed. 

3 K 
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Lxy. 

^ haw itnkB yoar sails, ye jofly Mariners,^ . . 

For I hAve tome unto m j story's encl^ 
Wkh 8 few alterations, worAy Sirs, — 

To make it aptly to my purpose bend, 
I've used some freedom with the characters. 

But hope the Reader '11 kmdly condescend 
To recollect my hurry — and excuse 
The rambling nonsense of a heedless Muse. 

G.M. 



, ■ * * 

V. 
PEREGRINE COURTENAY TO THE PUBLIC. 

MY I^B^Htl PVBLlCy • 

^ How rejoiced ^I feel in being i^Ieto rid myself of all weighty 
affairs, for a fevtlR^itiuteS) and dit down to a little Private conver- 
sation with y^Ai:- I am gc^g,- a^ usual^ to be- very silly, and very 
talkative,' ^nd I have so much to say that I hardly know where to 
begin. 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the flourishing state of 
your affairs. There has been a Coronation, and yon have had 
lighting of lamps^ and drinkuig of ale, and breaking of heads, 
to your hearts' content ; and there are two new Novels coming 
from Sir W&lter ; and the King is going to Ireland ; and Mr. 
Kean is coi^ie frxfjjfi Ameifiq^ ; s^ji^-^r^^-^l^^re is No. X- of '' The 
Etonian !" now h^ppy you must be 1 

But you will have to pay an extra shilling for it. I hope joa 
will not be angry. The fact is, that the approaching condosion 
of our Work has put iqto our Contributors su,ch a spurit of good- 
vnll and exertion, that we found it quite impossible to comprise 
their benefactions within our usual limits, although I myself gave 
up to them many of my own pages, and burned several First- 
rate Articles, esj^cially. brie *' On' the Diganima, ^ which would 
have ha4 a sdrpn^in^ effect. yoT/ to parody the Poet, 
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'' Those write now, who nevef wrote before. 
And those who always wrote, now write the moie^'* . 

« 
And you will be satisj|ed, I thivi., with tb^ augmentation of 

bulk, and of price, wjieij ybi^ fjo^^id^.^b^t yftu would have lost 
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if such a ftep had not be««( bdg^ted. :P€ffh»pii.^<Hi poght not 
have had *' the. Bride of tbe:Cavei;" perhaps-, you might not have, 
had ** the Hall. of wy fathera v''^ pdrhvjps yjDH.migbt jaot hav^ 

had Oh, yps !. you certaioly ishoi^ld Jb^ve had. ^ftMtimoune, *' 

though it had filled our whole J^Tijunber. . But ypu wo^ld not have 
had my '' Private Correspoodieiicej " which! ahi^utdJiave f egretted 
extremely, although my modesty hints \» me <{iat yoU would jkot 
have cared a rush about the m«Jfcter« . . ) v . 

I used to promise, you will remember> th^ io aU:and in eadb^ 
of our Numbers^ twenty pages ^mly sbOuld be -dsvot^ to ppr. 
Foreign Correspondents. This resolution was^ I believe, rigidly 
adhered to, during the existence of the SaltbeHurer \ but sinc^ his 
exit I have grown more idle and less scrupulous^ In our.preseojl; 
Number you wiU find a much greater propfortion of matter from 
the Universities. I tell you so fearlessly, because you are, in no. 
small degree, a gainer by the fraud. ' 

When I look hack on my life, my dear Public, I cannot h^lp 
thinking what a .life of impudejcice,-»what a life of hoaxing,--^ 
what a life of singulai-ity, i have led. If all th^ -Brass I have 
shown in my writings could be transferred to/ my Monument^ my 
memory would be immortal. Ih^ve tolcL kt frmt^ more lies 
than ever Munchausen did ; and, in the sphere of my exkt^ice, 
have been guilty of as npiuch deceit as the Fortunate iToutfc. - As 
for the ** Letter to the King/' hoWe»ier, I can't, for -.the life of 
me, see a grain of impertinence in its composition ; aU-I wonder 
at is, that it did not procure a Holiday for Eton^ iior Knighthood 
for Sir Thomas, nor a thousand a-year for myself* IjiTeyertheless* 
in spite of the mortifying silence with which my-communic^tion 
was received, I am happy to observe that pur Etonians continue 
very loyal. On the night of the Coronation, when the Mob said 
•' Queen ! " the Boys said " King ! " and many, forthwith, risked 
their own crowns in behalf of his Majesty's. • But, whether this 
proceeded from the love of Loyalty, or the love of Blows, must 
remain a question. 

Howbeit, I am not naturally addicted to impudence, or hoai^- 
ing, or singularity. To convince you of this, I had at one time 
an intention of drawing up a Memoir of my own Life, containing 
an accurate detail of my thoughts, and words, and actions, du- 
ring the whole period which my memory comprehends. I found 
it very difficult to settle the title of my Book. Should it be the 
stately " Life of Peregrine Courtenay, Esq. of die College of 
Eton, Foolscap Octavo ? " or should it be the quaint *' Notice of 
^, Gentleman who has left Long Chamber ? " or should it be the 
concise and attractive ** Peregriniana i " It was:a weighty affair ; 
and I abandoned" the design before I could settle the point. For 
I at last began to believe, my Public, that this is all of which 
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you ought to be informed,— that I have lived lon^ at Eton, and 
that I have edited ** The Etonian */' that I am nov? bidding farewell 
to the first, and writing the Epilogue of the other. 

I leave Eton at a peculiarly auspicious time. Her Cridcet is 
very good this year! (I wish we could have had a meeting wiA 
Harrow, but Diis atiter tdsum est), and her Boats are unusually 
well manned, and there are in her ranks more youths of five^wt- 
ten, than I have seen for a long time. She has also just efiected 
the establishment of a Public Library ; which has been so spiiit- 
edly supported by our Alumni themselves, and by the Friends of 
the School, that it is already rising into importance. And, dumb 
to the exertions of many who have been our Friends, and alew 
of our Correspondents, she maintains a high ground at theXM* 
versities. I am bound for Cambridge myself ; but this is nothibg 
at all to concern you, inasmuch as I do not mean to Edite a 
" Cantab." 

I resign my office too at a propitious moment, before time lias 
quelled the enthusiasm with which it was entered upon, — before 
virarmth and impetuosity have yielded to weariness and disgust 
My Spirits are still unabated, my Friends are still untired, and 
you, my Public, are still kind ! I might have waited to experience 
the sinking of the first, the anger of the second, and alas ! the 
fickleness of the third. It is well that I stop in time. 

I have two drawers of my bureau filled, almost to bursting, 
with divers Manuscripts ; I am afraid to open either of them, lest 
somebody passionate, or somebody stupid, or somebody weari- 
some, should stare me in the face* Of these compositions, 
my pages witness against me that I have promised insertion to 
many, and my conscience witnesses against me that I ought to 
have given insertion to many more. I don't know what to do with 
them. I have some thoughts of sending them to my Publisher's in 
a lump, or bequeathing them as a Legacy to my successors. I be- 
lieve, however, my better plan may be to put them up to Auction. 
Amongst the numerous Authors, great and small, good and bad, 
who are at the present day wasting their pen, ink, paper, and time, 
in ''doing honour to Eton," I cannot but diink tliat some -of my 
Literary Treasures would fetch a pretty good price. There are 
all the articles, of which we have at various times given notice; 
some of which I know our Readers are dying to see. But these 
form but a trifling part of the heap ; I will subjoin a few speci- 
mens of my wares, but Catalogues shall, of course, be printed, 
previous to the Sale. 

Several ** Reminiscences ''-^very useful for writers who wish 
to recollect what never occurred. 

A few ** Visions,'' " Musings/' " Odes," 8cC. a great bargain 
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to any young person who wants to be interesting, or un- 
intelligible. 

** Edmund Ironside/' an Old English Tale, in the style of 
" The Knight and the Knave,'* very valuable, — ^in consequence 
of " The Quarterly's" hint about " Ivanhoe." 

. ** Thoughts on the Coronation," to be had for a trifle, as the 
article is a common one, and will not keep. 

- A great many ** Classical Tales,'* strongly recommended to 
those Authors who are not learned, and wish to be thought so. 

A large bundle of *' Notices to Correspondents,'' admirably 
adapted to the ude of those who have none. 

• A Portfolio of Cursory Hints, Remarks, Puns, Introductory 
Observations, Windings-up, 8cc. 8cc. &c. capable of serving any 
purpose to which the Purchaser likes to put them. 
. With such a Repository, it will be evident, that, if the Fates 
were willing that I should proceed in my undertaking, I should 
be in no want of support. This, however, is not the decree, of 
the Destinies ; I must go^ and like him who 

" Oft fitted the halter, oft traversed the cart. 
And often took leave, bat seemed loth to depart." 

I continue to say to you, I am *' going, going, going," while you 
methinks are waiting with the uplifted hammer, impatient to 
pronounce me " gone ! " 

Everybody, who wishes to do any thing worthy of record, is 
anxious to know what will be said of him after his decease. I am 
dunking what will be said of me, after my literary death. 

I fimcy to myself a knot of Ladies, busy with their Loo and 
Scandal. The Tenth, the last Number of '' The Etonian " is 
brought upon the carpet, and every one flies at Peregrine in 
the flirting of a fan. '' So he's gone, is he ? Well, it's time he 
should; he was getting sadly tiresome ;" — *' and so satirical ;" — 
** and so learned ;" — ** as for all his Greek, I'm sure it must be 
very bad, for Lord St. Luke can't constnie me a word of it, and 
he was Aree years at Oxford ;" — " and that abominable ' Cer- 
tarn Age !' "— •' and that odious ' Windsor Ball !' "— " Oh ! po- 
sitively we can never forgive the * Windsor Ball !' I have not 
bought a copy since ! " — Pray be quiet. Ladies ; I never meant 
one of you, — never, on the word of an Editor! Howbeit, if the 

cap fits ^you know what I would say, though politeness 

shall leave it unsaid. 

Then I picture to my mind a set of sober critics taking my 
reputation to pieces, as easily as you would crack a walnut. 
" Peregrine Courtenay ? — ay ! he was a silly, laughing, fellow ; 
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he -had some spirit ; yes, and a tolerable rhyme now and then;*- 
but he had no sense, no solidity ; he was all froth, all evaporation. 
He was like the wine we are drinking — he had no body! — ^^' where 
didyou get this wine, Mr. Matthew ?"—^Dd so I am dismissed. 

Then I begin to ;think of what is much more, interesting to me. 
What will be thetalk of my schoolfellows ? I fancy that I hear their 
censures, and their praises not sparingly bestowed ! 1 fancy that I 
am already taken up with kindness, or laid down witli a shrug!— 
** * The Etonian ! ' oh ! the lust Number is out, is it ? How does it 
sell i Some of it was good, but I wish they had had less of 
their balaam, as they call it ! and then all the punch was loWf-i 
horribly low ; and. all that ^slang about the Club !— raad diat 
foolish picture on the cover !— -and then the puffing, andthepvnft! 
For my part, I never saw a gniin of wit ^in it, — and the sense ims 
in a stil) less, proportion! — In short it was bad, oh! very, bad! 
buty I don't know how, it certainly did amuse one, too ! ^^ 

Such are the rounds which haunt' my imagination invmy leave- 
taking. And ever and anon, I put my prayer to the Goddiss 
with the brazen trumpet, who proclaims the titles and the exploits 
of great men. ** Fame, Fame, when I am removed from die 
scene of mj exertiotts> let me not be quite forgotten ! let me be 
talked of with praise, or let me be talked of with censure ; but let 
me, at all events, be talked of! Whether I be remembered widi 
pardon, or with condemnation, I care little,--^-so that I be only 
remembered." 

I wish all manner of success and prosperity to the Members of 
the Club, my affectionate Coadjutors. Mr. Sterling, I. havens 
doubt. Will make an exemplary Vicar, and Mr. Lozell will do, 
* excellent well^ to say his Amen. Mr. Musgrave will be a captil 
Whip, unless he breaks his neck in the training; and Sir FVands 
Wentwdrth will probably rise to great honours and emola- 

ments, when the Whigs come in. Golightly will die with a 

jest in his mouth, and a glass in his hand. Bellamy will live with 
elegance in bis manners and love in his eye. Oakley will be a 
spiteful critic ; and Swinburne an erudite Commentator. As for 
Gerard, he will go forward on bis own path to eminence, destined 
to shine in a nobler arena than that of a Schoolboy's Periodical, 
and to enjoy more worthy applauses than those of Peregrine 
Courtenay. 

And I, my dear Public, shall walk.|Up the Hill of Life as 
steadily as I can, and as prosperously; as 4 may. For the present 
I have wiped my pen, and given a Holiday to the Devils ; bat if, 
at any future period, I should, in my bounty, give to your inspec- 
tion a Political Pamphlet, or a Treatise on Law, a Farce or a 
Tragedy, a Speech or a Sermon, I trust that you will have a 
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tm&fect for the name of peregrine CourteRay^ and be as leadjF 
wid» your Pounds, Shillings^ and' Peoce^ as I have always 
bkherto found you. . x 

One word more, i hdve been much soKcited to ha¥e my own 
Effigies stuck in the front of my work, donis in an* Editorial Atti** 
tude, with a Writing-desk before- me, and a Pen behind my Ear : 
and i am aware tiiat this is the- custom* of many Gentlemen 
whom I might be proud %& imitate. Mr. Canning' figures in front 
of ^ The Microcosm/' and Dp. Peter Morris presents his goodly 
Physiognomy in the vanguard of ** Peter's Letters.'^ And I 
know what has often before been remarked, that when the Public 
ait down to the perusal of a work, iib imports them much to be 
convinced whether the Wrker thereof be> phimp or spare, fair- or 
dark, of an open or a meditative countenance. Would any one 
feel an interest in the fate of Tom Thumb, who did not see a 
representation of the Hero courting inspection, and timing, as 
it were, in proprid persona, the applause -ta which hk exploits 
entitle him f Would any one shuiider with koivor at tbe perilous 
Adventures of Munchausen, who could not count tite soars wilii 
which they are engraven on the Baroft^b Physi^gnoniy*? -In oppo- 
sition to these weighty considerations^ I hftve t^wonkolit^ wbick 
forcibly impel me to adppt a contrary line of eondnct. 'I» the 
first place, i am, as is known to aH my acquaintance, mostouf^- 
vnjg/doiBuAf modest. I have been so'4rom my cradfe. Before I 
even entered upon a Public capacity^ a flaw copies of a OaricatmFe 
oainedown to our Eton Bpokseller, one of which cMtait^ed a 
figure of a starved Poet. One of my friencb cav^lessly •disco- 
Tered a res^pablance between the said starved Poet and youir 
-humble Servant, the oonseqiience of which was'tbat your humble 
Servant bought up, at no inconsiderable expense, all 'Ae copies 
of the' said Pnnt,and committed them to the FtamlBs. • And now, 
if I were to see my own features prefixed to my own writii^ ; if 
I were to imagine to myself your curiQMtyi iny iVblic, criticising 
expression of countenance, ai^ well, as expression of thought, and 
lines of face as^well as lines of mietre, I'^ould not endure it — ^I 
shguldl f^iat j-^y£^ ! .1 9hQul4 positively faint ! 

1 have another reason — another very momentous one ! I once 

heard a Lady criticising the " Lines to ." How beautiful 

were the Criticisms ! and how beautiful was the Critic ! I would 
have given the riches of Mexico for such a Review, and such a 
Reviewer ! But to proceed with my story ; — ^thus were the re- 
marks wound up : — *' Now do, Mr. Courtenay, tell me who is 
the Author ! — what an interesting-looking man he must be ! " 

From that moment I have been enwrapt in most delightful day- 
dreams. I have constantly said to myself, ^* Peregrine, perhaps 
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at tliia moment bright eyes are looking on your effusion ; and 
sweet voices are saying, ** What a pretty young man Mr. Coar- 
tenaymust be!" — And shall I publish my t^icture, and gi^ethem 
the lie i — Oh, no ! I will preserve to them the charity of their 
conjectures, and to myself the comfort of their opinion. 

And now what rests for me» but to express my gratitude to all, 
who have assisted me by their advice or liieir support, and to beg, 
that if, in discharging my piart to the best of my abilities, it has 
been my mbfortune to give offence to any one of them, he will 
believe that I sinned not intentionally, and forgive me as well as 
he can? 

I'bave^lto to return thanks to many Gentlemen who have ho* 
noured me by marks of individual kindness. It would be painfiil 
to me to leave this spot without assuring them, that in all places, 
and under all circumstances^ I shall have a lively recollection ojf 
the attention they have shown me, and the interest they have ex- 
pressed in my success. 

But most of all, I have to speak my feelings to Him, who, at 
my earnest solicitationf, undertook to. bear an equal portion of my 
fatigues and my responsibility, — ^to Him, who has performed so 
diligently the labours- which he entered upon so reluctantly,— to 
Him who has been the constant companion of my hopes and 
fears — ^my good and ill fortune, — ^to Him, who, by the assiduity of 
his own attention, and the Genius of the Contributors whose ^Md 
offices he'secufed, has ensured the success of ** The Etonian !" 

I began this Letter in a light and jesting vein, but I find Aat 
I cannot keep it up. My departure from Eton and '' The Eto- 
nian " is really too serious a business for a Jest or a gibe. I have 
felt my spirits sinking by little and littk, until I have become down- 
right melanchply. . I shall make haste, therefore, to come to a 
conclusion. I have 4one, and I subscribe myself (for the last 
time). 

My dear Public, 

Your obliged and devoted Servant, 

PEREGRINE COURTENAY. 
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